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The Road Through the Marsh. 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


A MURDERER fleeing adown the night, 
(O the road through the marsh is wild and wet!) 
His hands are red but his cheeks are white, 
And awful shapes in the gloom affrighr, 
For the stars are few and the young moon set. 
He shivers and shrinks at the brier’s touch. 
’Tis the hand of a fiend with its talon clutch! 
And the cry of the wind is a bloodhound’s bay ; 
And the low, black clouds fierce birds of prey! 
The wild, weird plaint of the whippoorwill, 
Is a voice—that voice that he cannot still! 
Far down in the north, beyond the firs, 
The flickering gleam auroral stirs. 
’Tis the sway of a lantern forward and back, 
The red avengers are on his track! 
He stumbles—he falls—and his senses swim, 
The sinking sands are ingulfing him! 
All pangs—all tortures, all fears he hath— 
Yet the road through the marsh is a pleasant path! 


A pilgrim journeying down the night, 
(O the road through the marsh is green and deep!) 
One star looks out like a beacon-light, 
By this can he shape his course aright— 
And about are the ferns and flowers asleep. 
How sweet their breath, in the dews of even, 
Like the incense cup of a soul forgiven! 
Was that the whippoorwill’s timid call ? 
How it blends with the breeze in the tree-tops tall! 
In the polar sky a soft light grows, 
With the dawn’s own semblance of gold and rose. 
What mean those beautiful, mystic rites 
In the astral deeps of the summer nights? 
God knows! And he kneels on the soft, cool sod: 
How good to leave the unknown with God! 
How good to feel when the way is dim, 
That the road is safe if we keep with Him! 
O soft sweet musings our pilgrim hath, 
For the road through the marsh is a pleasant path! 
SAnrorp Corners, N. Y. 


Our Larger National Duties. 


BY THE HON. WM. P. LORD, 





GovERNOR OF OREGON. 


I BELIEVE the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
is essential to the welfare of our country; not only 
for defensive purposes, but for the protection of our 
rapidly growing commerce. The conditions that 
confront us require this annexation at once, and be- 
fore it is possible for complications to arise delaying 
or preventing it. Theisland republic, tho containing 
divers races, is governed by our people, and their 
aspirations and thoughts run on lines parallel with 
our own; and there is little possibility of these racial 
classes, inferior to and differing from our own, be- 
coming a menace to the stability of the government 
which may be established after annexation, if it be 
properly safeguarded with respect to citizenship, and 
with conditions favorable to, and defensive of, the 
public welfare and constitutional liberty. There can 
be no necessity for race absorption deleterious to the 
governing blood, or of the adoption of customs or in- 
stitutions foreign to the Anglo-Saxon instincts, or in- 
imical to the public well-being. Annexation should 
be mutually beneficial, aiding us in extending our 
commercial and industrial interests, and furnishing 
markets for exchange of products mutually advanta- 
geous, and securing tothe islands the blessings of 
free governmert, and protection from conquest by 
foreign nations. 

' 1 believe, too, that the building of the Nicara- 
gua canal ougat to be undertaken by our Gov- 
ernment, without further delay, as necessary to 
our industrial and commercial development, as 
well as for our protection and well-being. No pri- 
vate corporation should be allowed to have any con- 
nection with the enterprise, save as an employé or 


worker. The canal should be owned and controlled 


by the United States. 

These acquisitions should be made without re- 
gard to the present war; for in my judgment they 
are necessary to the commercial development 
and increasing prosperity of our country, and will 
bring incalculable benefits to those immediately 
interested, as well as offer commercial advantages to 
cther maritime nations. The existence of the pres- 
ent war has made plain and imperative the necessity 
of building the Nicaragua canal and annexing 
Hawaii. Any one can see, if the canal were built and 
the islands annexed, the immense advantage such a 
condition would be to us now; it would make our in- 
fluence so powerful as to forestall any interference 
with our business by a foreign Power. 

Premising this much for an explanation of my po- 
sition, I have to say that I do not think conditions 
exist, or will exist; to justify or necessitate the reten- 
tion of the Philippine Islands as a permanent part of 
our territory. It may be necessary to retain posses- 
sion of them for such time as may be required for a 
settlement of indemnity questions, or other disputes 
arising cut of the war, after it is ended; but beyond 
this I do not believe their retention would be de- 
sirable or beneficial, save to includea coaling station, 
or something of that sort that may be needed for our 
commercial interests. I do not think, under the 
present circumstances, their possession is necessary 
to our ocean trade in dealing with, or supplying new 
markets for our products, as these objects can be ac- 
complished as well by treaty, and without assuming 
the responsibility of a colonial government. Besides 
the remoteness of these islands, their mixed races of 
inferior stock, the ignorance and superstition which 
almost universally prevail, the unfitness of the inhab- 
itants to participate in a progressive civilization, and 
the great increase in expense and responsibility their 
possession and government would entail, make unde- 
sirable the annexation of the Philippine Islands, un- 
less some great benefit, or corresponding advantage, 
is to be derived by us or conferred upon them. 

I am aware that the avowed policy of our war is 
not the acquisition of territory. This is right; we are 
not making war with this purpose; but conditions may 
result from it that we cannot ignore without detri- 
ment to the public interests. When these conditions 
shall obtain, if their proper disposition or determina- 
tion shall require annexation, our people will be equal 
to the exigency, and not shirk the responsibility. We 
must take a position among the nations of the world 
comporting with our interest, prestige, and usefulness 
for good, and not pursue a policy of isolation in an- 
tagonism tothem. I believe in dealing with condi- 
tions as they exist, using the light of the past to 
assist us, but not in clinging to maxims which would 
lead to isolation from the activities of the world, in 
which our nation is fitted to take a conspicuous part. 


SALEM, ORE. 


The Most Urgent Duty of the Present 
Hour. 
BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


‘**I say unto you, love your enemies.” 

AMERICANS are confronted to-day with an entirely 
novel Christian duty. For the first time within the 
mature memory of most of us our nation is engaged 
ina foreign war. There is a people of whom we are 
daily reading and speakirfg and thinking as our ‘‘ ene- 
mies!” This state of things is to continue for an in- 
definite period; and no question of practical religion 
can be more urgent than this: What should be our 
mental attitude toward those with whom we are in 
national conflict ? 

Much has been spoken and heard, written and 
read, within the last three weeks about the ‘horrors-and 


evils of war. The injury to business, the loss of prop- 
erty and of life, the physical and mental pain, are all 
unutterably deplorable. But even worse than these 
is thé threatened demoralization of our Christian con- 
sciousness. Throughout haif a century without a for- 
eign war; indeed, throughout three-fourths of a century 
without a war that can be strictly called foreign, we 
have been quietly but effectively cultivating a genuine 
cosmopolitanism. Three things have conduced to 
this: First, our steadily growing intercourse with the 
world through commerce and foreign travel for pleas- 
ure and for study; second, the appliances for rapid, 
world-wide communication, the invention of all of 
which falls within the period named; and thirdly, 
and above all, foreign missionary enterprise, which 
has been teaching us the solidarity of the race by that 
most efficient method of enlisting our sympathy for 
the race, and our practical help in its enlightenment 
in all quarters of the globe. These have brought us 
to hold all men in respect, to believe in all as capable 
of civilization, to recognize our actual kinship to all, 
however separated by distance or language or cus- 
tom; in short, to ‘‘love’’ all men in a rational and 
Christian sense. No feature of our popular life is 
more striking or more beautiful than the general ab- 
sence of race hatred, suspicion and disrespect, and 
the presence in their place of a sincere and cordial 
regard for all our fellow-men. That some of our 
people do not answer to this description is obvious; 
but so is it obvious that they are out of sympathy 
with the age, and set apart by their own act as nar- 
row-minded and unchristian. 

Now this mental attitude of respect and interest 
and affection that has been so long growing is liable 
to be suddenly and rudely destroyed; all the more 
that it has grown so silently that we have scarcely 
been conscious of the size and strength to which it 
has attained. It has become our habit, our ‘‘ sec- 
ond nature,” to regard men beyond the Atlantic and 
beyond the Pacific as our friends. They have be- 
come familiar to us, either by sight, or by fulland ac- 
curate and vivid description. We feel toward them as 
toward neighbors. We would at any moment deny our- 
selves to oblige them or to aid them. It isnot within 
our habit or our consciousness to speak or think of 
them as enemies.’’ Certainly this is a high attain- 
ment—well toward the highest—in Christian civili- 
zation. 

As a direct result of this temper, we have been pio- 
neers in international arbitration; for this is only the 
application to the administration of the affairs of 
States, of the cordial and trustful temper just noted, 
Arbitration is impossible so long as nations constant- 
ly suspect each other of intended treachery, over- 
reaching, and general sharp practices; it is inevitable 
as soon as confidence replaces suspicion. 

Now no result of the present war could be so dis- 
astrous to America as a re!apse on our part from this 
Christian .temper of cosmopolitan love, to an insular 
and barbarous hatred of other nations. Interrup- 
tion of commerce, loss of property, the sacrifice of 
some, or even of many, lives, would not be so de- 
plorable; for no one of these, nor all of them com- 
bined, could turn back or materially retard that 
majestic march of civilization in whose van we have 
been grandly holding our place for more than a cen- 
tury. But if our hearts should be hardened toward 
men beyond our own borders, if our sympathies 
should be chilled and our respect turned into suspi- 
cion and enemity, we should suffer a loss in our 
national character that it would require several gener- 
tions and incalculable efforts to repair. ‘‘ Confi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth’’ even between indi- 
viduals; proportionately more so between communi- 
ties and nations. And impairment of national, like 
personal character, is inestimably more serious than 
of national wealth or even of national domain. 
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Spaniards are our ‘‘enemies” to-day. We are at 
war with them, not only in the ordinary sense that 
our fleets and armies are arrayed, or soon will be, 
against each other, but in the far profounder sense 
that our conception of human rights, our methods 
of conserving them, and, in short, all our ideals, are 
sharply inimical. Both they and we call ourselves 
Christian nations; but it is well-nigh incredible that 
such opposite types of religion can exist under the 
same name and the same fundamental charter. Spain 
has put tradition and human authority in the place of 
the Bible, and a priesthood in the place of Jesus. 
The result has been bigoted instead of diffused in- 
telligence; siavery of mind, cruelest of all slavery, in- 
stead of civil and religious freedom. The differences 
between Spaniards and ourselves that have led to 
armed conflict are not superficial, but profound. But 
we must go deeper yet, and below all the differences, 
to find things in common—things that make us 
‘‘neighbors” still, altho we are ‘‘enemies.’’ Such 
things there. are: our common humanity, our com- 
mon sonship of the one Father, our common capacity 
to sin and suffer, to be redeemed and blessed. And 
very especially the wretchedness of Spain makes her 
our ‘‘ neigkbor ’’ in the Lord’s own sense. Her pov- 
erty, her internal discords, her unholy pride, more 
cruel to herself than to any one else; the unnumbered 
bitter fruits of the long centuries during which she 
has been stubbornly sowing ignorance and bigotry 
and oppression—how pitiable they render her to-day. 
She is robbed and wounded and dying; smitten not 
by aliens, but by the members of her own household, 
whom she has goaded, like the bulls that afford her 
inhuman sport, to madness and desperation. 

To love these ‘‘enemies’’ is intelligently and ac- 
tively to pity them. This we do. What American 
would stay his hand from ministering to the man 
wounded and suffering because he is a Spaniard? 
Rather we would help him the more promptly and 
joyfully. This much of Christ’s spirit we have thor- 
oughly learned. There is no fear that Spanish pris- 
oners of war will be starved, or harshly treated, or 
even taunted. We are at war to relieve the Cubans; 
but the Spaniards of that island will share equally in 
any relief that we can afford. There is no shadow of 
fear that our warfare will be barbarous or our victo- 
ries ungenerous. Our Christian civilization has made 
us humane. In all overt ways we shall treat our 
Spanish ‘‘enemies’’ as ‘‘ neighbors,”’ 

The question of national concern, however, is, 
How shall we treat ourselves in this novel situation 
and in the face of this novel duty of loving our ‘‘en- 
emies”? They will not suffer in person or fortune 
more than the exigencies of war imperatively de- 
mand; shall we suffer needlessly in our Christian 
character? Shall we relapse from a civilized toa 
barbarous temper? Shall we throw away our hardly 
cultivated good will, filling its place with suspicion 
and enmity? It all depends on whether or not we 
hold ourselves to the lofty purpose of righting griev- 
ous wrongs and helping an oppressed race to that 
freedom which we belicve to be the universal birth- 
right of man. We must banish thoughts of revenge. 
‘‘ Remember the Maine” must not be our battle-cry; 
not because that hideous wrong should not be right- 
ed—it should be, and shall be—but because revenge 
is a barbarous battle-cry; because the blows that it 
inspires fall indiscriminately, and, most of all, because 
it kills all Christian love in the hearts that cherish 
it. That love does not demand that we make war 
feebly; that we stifle our patriotism in apologizing for 
the vigor of our national conduct; that we belittle by 
a breath the righteousness and the majesty of our 
cause; that we feel the faintest touch of indifference 
as to which flag finally floats over the cruelly op- 
pressed and the dust of the starved and otherwise 
murdered Cubans. But it does demand that we leave 
vengeance to God, while we strike only for righteous- 
ness and freedom, pitying the sorrows and loving the 
persons of thos2 ‘‘neighbors’’ whom for a time we 
are most reluctantly obliged to count and call our 
‘*enemies.”” 


WasnuincrTon, D.C. 





One of the free dispensaries of New York was 
lately studied by the Charity Organization Society, who 
looked up the circumstances of all the applicants for 
the first two:weeks of February, 1898. The number 
who were able to pay was 106; the number able to pay 
something, 39; not found, or gave false addresses, 
131; unable to pay, 231; removed or refused informa- 
tion, 13; total, 520. This showing speaks for itself, 
and the guilty consciousness of those who gave false 
ddresses points its own moral, 
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The Caroline Islands. 


BY E, THEODORA CROSBY, 


To one who has lived in Micronesia and seen the 
barrenness of the islands, and the weakness of their 
inhabitants, it is strange that the nations of the earth 
should reach out after them; and yet stranger that 
when they have taken possession of them they should 
suddenly develop an anxiety for the spiritual welfare 
of the island folk, lest the North American missiona- 
ries prove unequal to the task to which God called 
them nearly half a century ago. 

It is a unique situation. On a lonely coral island 
in the Marshall group is the German Government 
Station where the Komissar lives, with perhaps a 
dozen Germans, all told, in the settlement. Germany 

_took formal possession of this group in 1885. The 
history of these years has varied with the character 
of the man who represented the Government, and the 
first Komissar showed something of the spirit of Pha- 
raoh of old. The people were sorely oppressed by 
the exactions of the native chiefs, but to these bur- 
dens the Komissar added yet heavier taxes. But 
with the years the situation is changed. The people 
are lifting up their heads, for the present Komissar 
is ‘‘like a father to them.’’ He says he loves his 
people, and proves it by co-operating with them in 
every possible manner. 

About five hundred miles to the southeast is. an- 
other lonely coral island in the Gilbert group, where 
we find the English Government Station, established 
in 1892, when England took formal possession of the 
group. So far the result has been a varied one of 
lights and shades, the shadows predominating rather 
through ignorance of the native character than 
through any ill feeling toward them. 

Government schools have been established, and all 
but two of the teachers were selected from the train- 
ing-schools of the American Board; but all religious 
teaching is prohibited, not even a song being permit- 
ted. The"people, lacking in intelligent knowledge of 
God and his word, tell the catechists who visit them, 
that they will trust to the Queen forsalvation, as they 
have to send her their money. 

The present Resident Commissioner opens the 
way for the encroachment of heathenism and its de- 
filement, by encouraging the heathen dances, under 
the mistaken sentiment of giving the people amuse- 
ment, This istheshadow. But, on the other hand, 
he asks for a white Protestant missionary for every 
island of the group, and in his desire for Christian in- 
fluence we see a brighter hope for the future. 

The Ladrone, or Mariana group, consisting of a 
chain of fifteen high islands, are further north than 
any other of the Micronesian groups, and contain 
an area of about 417 square miles. The name, Islas 
delos Ladrones, or Islands of the Thieves, was given 
them because of the thieving propensity of the na- 
tives. They were called the Mariana Islands in honor 
of Maria Anna of Austria, widow of King Philip IV, 
of Spain, and they still form a Spanish colony gov- 
erned from Manila. The population of this group, 
when the Spanish took possession in 1668, was esti- 
mated at from 40,000 to 60,000, The natives fought 
vigorously for their freedom, with the result that in 
1741 they numbered less than 2,000. Now, the na- 
tive population is practically extinct, and the islands 
are a penal colony of Spain. 

The New Philippines is one of the greatest archi- 
pelagoes of Oceanica, extending from latitude 3°, 5’ 
to 12° north, and over two thousand miles from west 
to east. It consists of five large islands of volcanic 
formation, rising from two to five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and hundreds of small coral 
islands. : 

The most western of the high islands is Pelews, 
then in an easterly trend come Yap, Ruk, Ponape 
and Kusaie. These are rather groups than single 
islands, and the people have distinctive languages 
and characteristics. Thecoral island inhabitants are 
of the same general character as the people of adja- 
cent high islands, altho it is worthy of note that 
the environment seems to have had its effect in de- 
generating them. The estimated population of these 
islands is 40,000. 

The high islands are all beautiful in tropical 
scenery and rich in soil, but so mountainous as to 
make cultivation difficult. The rainfall is excessive, 
amounting to twenty-four feet in one year on Kusaie. 
The islands are productive in tropical fruits, including 
the breadfruit, and thirteen varieties of bananas, and 

the waters abound in fish. The climate is delightful, 
and not unhealthful, provided ‘ow lands are avoided 
and the ordinry rules of health are observed. 
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The inhabitants are of the brown Polynesian race, 
having straight black hair and copper-colored skin. 
They are, by nature, fierce and warlike, immoral and 
utterly degraded, quick to resent an injury, implaca- 
ble as foes, yet responsive to kind treatment, and 
friendly to those who show themselves friendly. 

Their religion is but a vague spiritism; they have 
no idols and no religious ceremonies. The chiefs 
have a plurality of wives, but the common people 
usually but one. 

The Caroline Islands were probably first discovered, 
by Alvaro de Saavedra, in 1528. In 1543 Kusaie was 
visited by Lopez de Vallalobas, and in 1686 the 
Spanish Admiral Lazeano gave them their names in 
honor of Charles II. From this time until their oc- 
cupation by the missionaries of the American Board 
in 1852, they were practically unknown and un- 
claimed, visited only by occasional trading vessels or 
whalers, and governed by the native kings or chiefs. 

The first few years of missionary work were dis- 
couraging. ‘‘ The people were nearly naked, sitting 
or lying around in the sun or their little huts, 
filthy as possible, appearing more like apes than 
human beings.” No wonder the lonely workers 
looked forward with pathetic eagerness to the yearly 
visit of the missionary ship to break the monotony 
and almost desolate silence of the days and weeks 
and months. But the work went on. Languages 
were learned and reduced to writing; beginnings were 
made in translating the Scriptures, and foundations 
were laid in the forming of churches. 

The changes wrought through the efforts ofthe 
missionaries were truly marvelous. The transform- 
ing power of the Word of God was shown by the 
‘Christian look’’ in the faces of the people, and the 
marked change in their appearance and habits. 

When the Germans took possession of the Marshall 
Islands, in 1885, they also raised the German flag on 
Ponape, thus taking the Caroline group in the name 
of the Kaiser, At this Spain asserted a prior claim, 
by virtue of their discovery, and the matter was 
finally submitted to Pope Leo XIII for arbitration. 
He decided in favor of Spain, and a Spanish Govern- 
ment station was at once established at Ponape, in 
the midst of a wonderfully successful missionary 
work, 

Why did they come, do you ask? Possibly with 
the idea of making a penal colony of the Carolines, as 
they already had of the Ladrone Islands; possibly 
with the view of extending their borders and adding 
sO many more miles of territory to their dominion. 
Or it may be the German lieutenant was right who 
said to the missionaries, as they were discussing this 
protectorate, and the similar one established by Ger- 
many over the Marshall Group: ‘It, is my opinion 
Spain is holding on to the Carolines because’ she 
thinks Germany wants them, and Germany holds on 
to the Marshalls because she is afraid Spain will get 
them, while, in point of fact, either nation would be 
glad to get rid of such troublesome and expensive 
possessions if it could.’’ He added, as an after- 
thought: ‘‘ They are no good, anyway.’’ 

Whatever may be the motive behind it, all this 
Spanish protectorate has proved disastrous to the 
poor natives. Three months after the Spanish took 
possession an American missionary wrote from Ponape: 

‘‘That Spain has to these islands the right of dis- 
covery none will dispute; but how about these thirty- 
four years of labor and expense which America has 
given? During all this time Spain has not even looked 
at these islands. Now she comes in and finds our na- 
tives well civilized, schools, churches all under head- 
way; and must we step aside and see ali this come to 
naught ?”’ 

It was even so. After a series of uprisings on the 
part of the natives against their oppressors, in which 
the Christian natives were hardly restrained from 
joining by the missionaries, in the summer of 1890 
forts and other buildings were put up on the mission 
premises, and more soldiers were brought from Ma- 
nila, until the whole Spanish force on the island num- 
bered a thousand. Outbreaks and skirmishes be- 
tween the natives and soldiers were of frequent oc- 
currence, until in September it culminated in the 
Spanish transports shelling the mission buildings, 
until they were practically worthless. The two 
American ladies, who were then alone at the station, 
were given less than twenty-four hours to vacate the 
premises, and then the buildings were burned to the 
ground. 

A few days later the United States steamship 
«« Alliance,” commanded by Captain H.C. Taylor, 
arrived in the harbor. Don Luis Cadasso yielded at 
once to the gentle persuasion of the man-of-war and 
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allowed the ladies to leave the island under the escort 
of Captain Taylor. 

Year by year since then have the missionaries en- 
deavored to regain their lost footing; but in vain, 
Under the vigorous demands of the United States 
Government, Spain paid to the American Board an 
indemnity of $17,500 for the destruction of mission 
property, and, this done, would make no further con- 
cession. In 1894, when an urgent appeal was made 
to the Governor of Ponape that the missionaries be 
allowed to return or, at least, that the missionary 
ship might visit the island, the answer was tersely 
given: ‘‘ The ‘ Morning Star’ must keep away from 
Ponape, and the missionaries are to mind their own 
business.” 

One year ago the present Spanish Governor re- 
lented sufficiently to allow the ‘‘ Morning Star’’ to 
visit the island; and it may be that he will have 
reason to thank God if the ship visits Ponape this 
year. 

As the missionaries depend on the yearly voyages 
of this ‘‘ Morning Star” for their news from the out- 
side world, their supplies and mail, so do the Spanish 
at the Government Station depend on their gunboat, 
which makes four voyages a year between Ponape 
and Manila. Occasionally the silence is broken by 
trading vessels; but they-are not to be depended 
upon. 7 

While the whole civilized world has been stirred by 
the events of the past months, it may be not the 
faintest rumor of the Spanish-American situation has 
reached the lonely islands of Micronesia. How was 
the Governor at Ponape to know what was going on? 
The Spanish gunboat, ‘‘Callio,’’ left Ponape for Ma- 
nila only to be captured by Admiral Dewey, and swell 
the fleet of the American Navy. 

When the natives of Ponape realize that their ene. 
mies are at their mercy, it is but too evident what the 
result will be. The missionaries might protect the 
Spanish, but they have driven them out; the mis- 
sionary ship might afford them a way of escape, but 
it has no cause to touch at the island. Better wel- 
come the coming of an American war-ship than the 
fate which awaits them at the hands of the South Sea 
Islander. 

It isa significant fact that when Spain and Ger- 
many were contending for the possession of this 
group, the native chiefs were begging the missionaries 
to send letters to ‘‘their friend, the President of the 
United States,’’ offering himthe islands. It has been 
found necessary by the Governor to issue an edict 
forbidding the natives to celebrate the Fourth of 
July; and the Stars and Stripes waved over many a 
lowly thatched hut of this Caroline group until this, 
too, was interdicted. 

These things indicate the attitude of the people of 
these islands toward the United States. Raise the 
American flag on any of these islands where the mis- 
sionaries have been, and trust the natives to keep it 
floating to the breeze, for from America has come 
every good thing that has ever brightened their lives. 

Cuirton Sprincs, N. Y. 





“ Quick-Fires” and “Lead Squirts.” 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


THE new weapon about which one hears the most 
during the present war is the so-called ‘rapid ’’ or 
‘¢quick firing ’’ gun, This is especially the gun of to- 
day, since its chief development has taken place with- 
in the last ten years. Of course all guns which throw 
projectiles in rapid succession are quick firing; but a 
distinction is made between the machine guns and 
the rapid-firing guns, the former being literally ma- 
chines having many moving parts which co-operate 
to throw a great many small shells ina very brief 
period of time, and the latter being simply single- 
shot guns which use what is termed ‘‘ fixed” ammu- 
nition; that is to say, instead of their being loaded 
at the breech successively with a shell and then one 
or more cartridges and finally provided with a primer 
which is ignited when struck by the hammer of the 
lock, they have their projectile, charge and primer 
all.combined, just as in the ordinary revolver or 
sporting small arm; and hence but one operation is 
necessary in loading. But as compared with the 
little metallic cartridge of one’s pistol, the load of a 
big quick-fire gun is rather gigantic. For a gun of 
a caliber of five inches, the combined projectile and 
case measure nearly four feet in length and weigh 
about 95 pounds, while for the 6-inch guns the total 
weight of the complete cartridge is about 135 
pounds, 
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Fixed ammunition saves time in Ioading, and still 
more time is saved by arranging the door in the 
breech of the gun which is closed after the charge is 
putin, so that it can be very rapidly opened and shut 
by means of hand levers; and, lastly, the gun itself 
is so supported that it can be trained quickly upon 
its target. So that the ‘‘quickness” depends first 
upon the fact that you put in the whole charge at 
once, instead of in separate parts; second, upon the 
celerity with which the breech can be opened and 
closed, and third upon the ease of pointing; and as 
a consequence of all this, two shots can be fired in 
much less time than it would otherwise take to fire 
one; and for war purposes the man who does that is 
more useful, even, than the much-vaunted hero who 
coaxes two blades of grass out of the reluctant earth 
which ordinarily yields but a solitary stalk. 

From what has been said it will be evident that the 
rapid-fire gun is by no means necessarily a small 
affair. True, there are little rapid-fires which throw 
projectiles ranging in weight from one to six pounds; 
but the big ones of calibers of four, five and six 
inches are powerful enough to arm the lighter cruis- 
ers and gunboats all by themselves. The 6-inch 
gun is over twenty feet long and weighs six tons. 
With the so-called Dashiell breech mechanism this 
gun has been fired ten times in two minutes and 
fifty-six seconds, or in about half the time required to 
deliver the same number of shots when the ordinary 
breech-closing devices were employed. 

But of course speed of shooting will depend upon 
many factors. With such great cartridges as are re- 
quired by the 6-inch gun, the supply of ammunition 
is necessarily much slower than when the light 
charges of the one-pounder pieces are handled, and 
the thorough drilling of the men in the operations of 
loading also increases the rapidity of fire. 

On board ship the quick-fire guns form the princi- 
pal part of what is known as the secondary battery. 
Thus the ‘‘Iowa’’ in her main battery carries four 12- 
inch, eight 8-inch, and six 4-inch guns, and in her 
secondary battery twenty 6-pounder and four 1- 
pounder quick-fires. They are used to destroy the 
ends of vessels which are protected only over their 
boilers and engines, to disable unshielded guns and 
gun machinery, and with the machine guns they are 
the great safeguard against attacks of torpedo-boats; 
for it is well demonstrated that these light craft are 
powerless when confronted with a concentrated hail 
of quick-fire projectiles. The two Spanish boats 
which rushed upon Admiral Dewey’s squadron at 
Manila were literally torn to pieces; and even the 
much larger and faster torpedo destroyers which at- 
tacked the ‘‘ Texas’’ off Santiago de Cuba were driven 
back almost as soon as the search-light revealed 
them. : : 

To show what even the little quick-fires can do: a 
1-pounder Hotchkiss shell will pierce the sides, coal- 
bunker and boiler of a torpedo-boat at 200 yards 
range, or go through the thin steel side only of such 
aboat ata distance of two miles. The 3-pounder shell 
will go through four inches of solid steel at the muz- 
zle of the gun, pierce the unarmored sides of all war- 
vessels at 2,250 yards, and against the bow of a first- 
class torpedo-boat, coming end on, it will smash 
through, explode inside, and send its fragments 
through six transverse bulkheads and the end of the 
boiler, at 800 yards distance, while at twice this range 
it penetrates the side, cqal-bunker and boiler of the 
same boat. 

The general appearance of the quick-fire guns is 
pretty much the same for all of the same size. The 
gun itself is a slender steel tube from about three to 
six feet in length, pivoted on top of a conical fixed 
pedestal, about four feet in hight, so that it can be 
pointed in any direction. It has a stock fastened on 
the rear, against which the gunner bears his shoulder, 
while with his right hand he grasps a pistol-handle, 
also attached to the gun, and pulls the trigger with 
his forefinger in the usual way while glancing along 
the sights. The shock of discharge is taken by the 
pivot, or, when the gun is allowed to recoil, the slide 
is pivoted and is moved, and the carriage supporting 
the gun is checked by springs. In fact, there is less 
trouble in aiming and firing a light quick-fire gun 
than there is with an ordinary. Springfield rifle or 
Winchester; for none of the weight of the gun comes 
on the shoulder or arm, and all the gunner has to do 
is to give it direction and pull the trigger, the car- 
tridge being supplied and the breech mechanism 
worked by other members of the gun’s crew. 

The machine guns are operated entirely by mechan- 
ism, The fixed ammunition is fed to them, carried 

nto the ticech, put into the barrel, fired, and the 
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empty cartridge shell thrown out by (sometimes very) 
complicated apparatus which is driven by men turn- 
ing a crank or working a lever, and sometimes 
by the actual discharge of the gun itself. The 
larger types of these weapons throw projectiles weigh- 
ing as much as four pounds; the smaller varieties or 
‘‘lead squirts ” as the navy calls them, use ordinary 
small-arm ammunition. They are tremendously ef- 
ficacious against exposed bodies of men, and for this 
reason are mounted aloft on military masts so they 
can sweep the deck of an enemy’s ship. 

Just as the modern high-power gun has made yard- 
arm to yard-arm fights absurdities and things of the 
past (for besides there being no yard-arms, if two 
ships should get as near together as that sort of an 
encounter implies, each would infallibly sink the 
other), sothe machine gun has relegated the gallant 
assault of quarter-deck and forecastle, by boarders 
armed with cutlasses and pikes and pistols, a matter 
of ancient history. No boarder can face guns which 
are, to all intents, hose which play lead on him in 
streams. 

There are considerable differences in these guns, 
both in principleand construction. Thus the Hotch- 
kiss revolving cannon has five parallel barrels 
grouped around a common breech-block and rotated 
around a central shaft. The cartridges are fed into 
a trough; one is shoved into each barrel in turn, and 
carried around until opposite the firing pin, which 
strikes and fires it, and then the discharged barrel is 
carried around still further when the cartridge shell 
is extracted. This is all done by simply turning a 
crank, You grind out the shells, so to speak, at the 
rate of from sixty to eighty a minute, and when these 
are four-pounders, they burst into some fifteen pieces 
each, so that the atmosphere around the target is 
simply full of steel splinters. The smallest caliber of 
this gun will send its shell through and through any 
wooden vessel afloat at close range, and penetrate 
eight inches of oak at 1,000 yards. 

The Gatling gun has ten breech-loading revolving 
barrels and, like the Hotchkiss, is worked by turning 
a crank; but it throws ordinary bullets, It makesup 
in rapidity for what it lacks in weight of shot; for in 
its latest form it delivers 1,200 bullets per minute, 
which have force enough to kill men at a distance of 
about a mile and a quarter. 

The Maxim-Nordenfelt and the Colt guns, both 
constructed on the same principle and differing only 
in details of construction, are the newest type of ma- 
chine gun and the most extraordinarily ingenious of 
all. They are guns which do their own work. They 
do not even ask youtoturnacrank, Just give them 
a supply of food and keep your finger pressed on the 
trigger, and these astonishing machines will take in 
their own cartridges, place them in the barrel, fire 
them and throw out the shell, and keep on at that 
sort of thing for as long as the cartridge supply con- 
tinues—at the rate of about 400 shots per minute. 
And the gun itself is a little single-barreled affair not 
very much bigger than a walking-stick, and weighs 
but forty pounds, 

Hiram Maxim, some fourteen years ago, hit upon 
the idea of utilizing the same force which throws out 
the shot, or rather a little of that force, to work 
machinery which does everything a gun is expected 
to do with almost human intelligence. He did it in 
various ways. One way was to put a cap with a hole 
in it over the end of the barrel, and let the out-rush- 
ing gas drive the cap forward and so pull levers which 
worked the loading machinery; another way was to 
let the gas move a piston which drove the mechan- 
ism. In the Colt gun this last plan is followed, and 
the explosive gases escaping from a hole in the barrel 
near the muzzle move a little piston, and that moves 
a lever, and through other levers a breech-block 
which closes the rear end of the barrel, and then 
there is more mechanism to feed in the cartridges on 
along endless belt, and get them into the barrel one 
at a time and shut the breech-block on them and fire 
them, and pull the shells out, and so on, which is very 
simple when you look at it but too complicated to 
read about; and the oddest thing of it all is that 
everything works automatically, every action taking 
place in its fraction of a second in perfect sequence 
and order; while the sharp tut-tut-tut-tut of the dis- 
charge goes on rhythmically with the accompaniment 
of little whizzes of bullets and faint wreaths of smoke 
and you stand there wondering whether the gun, on 
the whole, is not some sort of a higher order of be- 
ing than yourself, seeing that you contribute nothing 
to this amazing performance but a gentle pressure of 
the trigger. 

New York City, 
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The Semicentennial of the French 
School at Athens. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 


DrrREcTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the French School at 
Athens has at last been celebrated, and has in a cer- 
tain sense been the great event of this year, as the 
war was the event of last year, and as the Olympic 
Games were the event of the year before that. It is 
not to be expected that so much will be written about 
it as was written about the Olympic Games, and cer- 
tainly not so much as was written about the war. It 
was one of the ‘‘ peculiar victories’’ of peace, and it 
takes the drum and trumpet to set our nerves to 
tingling; it was an academic event, and fine oratory 
or other scholastic performance, like a prize debate, 
fails to make the general pulse beat as does the sight 
of young men dashing down the stadion. 

The celebration was two years late, and was shorn 
of some of the glorious accessories originally pro- 
jected forit. In 1896 there was in contemplation a 
play to be presented in the Theater of Dionysos by 
some of the best French actors with Mounet-Sully 
as protagonist. In 1897a great International Arche- 
ological Congress was planned, and a provisional pro- 
gram for it laid out. But this year the celebration was 
limited to a reception and ball in the evening and 
a meeting the next morning at whicha series of ad- 
dresses was given. Most of the speakers were French, 
and the praises of France made the key-note; but 
with such exquisite taste was all done that not a note 
of discord entered into the strains. 

The French School is a favorite at Athens, partly 
because of its sweet spirit and partly from the relation 
in which it stands to the other foreign archeological 
schools and to the Athenian public. It is an older 
sister, almost a mother, to us all. From the begin- 
ning, made away back in 1846, under Louis Philippe, 
came, nearly thirty years later, the German School; 
after another decade the American and the English 
Schools, and, finally, the Austrian School, founded 
this year. The Athenian public attends more largely 
the public meetings of the French School than those 
of the other schools, partly because French is more 
generally spoken and understood than English and 
German. But it is also true that the natural affinity 
of the Greeks is with the French. They like the 
Americans because of the sympathy which we showed 
them in their late time of trial, and which made them 
say that only God and the Americans were on their 
side. At the Olympic Games, also, they found the 
Americans their most sympathetic visitors. But the 
French are their nearest spiritual relatives in Europe, 
and they feel it. It was this feeling which gave the 
celebration its peculiar setting. 

There were present not only the King, with his 
three stalwart sons, and the Cabinet, including the 
observed of all observers, the Minister of War, Gen- 
eral Smolensky, the one man who won distinction in 
the Greek army during the war, but the ite of 
Athens generally, all delighting to honor the noble 
institution which has justly gained their favor. 

Monsieur Homolle, the Director of the School, re- 
cently returned from Paris, and still suffering from the 
effects of his long illness, opened the exercises with 
one of his graceful addresses, for he is an orator as 
well as a scholar, summarizing briefly the deeds of the 
school from the days when still uncertain of its mis- 
sion it was teaching Greek boys the French language, 
down to the glorious successes of the Delphic excava- 
tions, and closing with two important statements: 
first, that the school had taken the important step of 
establishing an International Annex for students of 
those nations which had not already established ar- 
checlogical schools at Athens, especially the Russians 
and Belgians; secondly, that the rich Athenian 
banker, Mr. Lyngros, had just promised to build a 
museum at Delphi as fine as that which he had al- 
ready built at Olympia. That the International 
Annex is to be something as substantial as the Mu- 
seum was evidenced by the statement that money had 
been subscribed for it in France, and by the appeal to 
the Greek nation to contribute to its support. 

Mr. Homolle closed with words which called forth 
the heartiest cheers of the day. ‘‘ Greece is and will 
remain the hearth of all the light, the nursery of 
all the life, the center of all mental progress in the 
East.”’ 

Mr. Kabbadias who, as Ephor General of Antiqui- 
ties, is the official head of archeological affairs in 
Greece, followed with an address in French, full of 
admiration for the school, and referred to the Bu//e- 
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tin de Correspondance Hellenique, its organ, asa splen- 
did monument to its work during the last twenty 
years. 

That passage inthe address made the deepest im- 
pression, in which the speaker referred to the fact 
that the Greek archeologists, recognizing the magni- 
tude of the task which the unearthing and studying 
of their ancient monuments imposed upon them, had 
freely invited all nations to come in and take part in 
this work. The occasion gave the speaker a call, as 
it were, to make this utterance, and the foreign 
schools were present as witnesses of this generos- 
ity. 

These schools had chosen as their representative 
for the occasion Professor Dérpfeld, the Director of 
the German school, who in a ringing German address 
spoke of the friendly rivalry between the schools to 
see which should render the greatest service to sci- 
ence, declared that we were come to day to give the 
wreath of victory to the French school, and added 
for it the wish ‘‘ Restet, floreat, crescat.”’ 

Then the new French Minister, M. D’Ormesson, 
expressed his delight in the fact that his first official 
duty was to thank the King for his presence on this 
occasion, and to express, in behalf of the French Re- 
public, her pleasure at the bright career of her 
daughter in a foreign land. 

Many Frenchmen had come to Greece to partici- 
pate in the celebration, and among all these none was 
better qualified to speak in the name of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres her greeting to 
her protégé than M. Collignon, the author of the re- 
cently completed ‘Histoire dela Sculpture Grecque,”’ 
the best history of Greek sculpture which exists to- 
day. The matter and manner of this address was an 
exemplification of French taste. 

The great archeological congress must await an- 
other occasion. But if our own school should live 
to celebrate its own semicentennial no friend could 
wish for ita more happy and appropriate festival than 
this belated and curtailed celebration. 


The Old Navy. 


Seconp Ha tr. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE E, BELKNAP, 


KEEPING pace with every new invention and method, 


-whether pertaining to new types of ships, increased 


power of ordnance, improvements in armor or ad- 
vance in economy of motive power, our naval officers 
also worked on new and original lines of develope- 
ment with characteristic zeal and ability, and so were 
ready to begin the work of reconstruction the mo- 
ment Congress granted the means for such purpose. 

During this period, be it remembered, the old offi- 
cers were still at the fore. Every Chief of Bureau at 
the Navy Department, Commander-in-Chief of squad- 
ron or Commandant of the Navy Yard was a veteran 
of the war, and every advance in rehabilitation on 
ships and guns and other manifold appliances for war 
was made under their direction. 

Let it be remembered, too, that despite the lack of 
the thorough academic education the midshipmen or 
cadets now receive at Annapolis, the men of the 
older day, from the creation of the navy down to this 
time, can boast of as many able, accomplished and 
courtly men as any naval service can show in like 
period. 

In every aspect, indeed, of professional fitness and 
resource, accomplishment and valorous ‘conduct, the 
great captains who commanded the ships of Nelson’s 
and Collingwood’s fleets during the Napoleonic wars 
were in no wise more able and distinguished than the 
captains who illumined our naval annals by their val- 
orous deeds under the lead of Farragut and Porter, 
Du Pont and Foote, and other Commanders-in-Chief 
in Rebellion days; and this notwithstanding the loss 
of many brilliant officers who threw up their commis- 
sions and went South in 1861, 

The veteran officers of the War of 1812 who, as 
members of the Board of Commissioners, adminis- 
tered the general affairs of the service up to 1842, 
after the time-honored manner of the British Board 
of Admiralty, did their work wisely and well. 

Composed of the older commodores and captains, 
the jealousies, heart-burnings and political manipula- 
tion that seem to obtain now had less marked place 
and influence under the system and management of 
their day, while individual genius and effort, perhaps, 
met with as much encouragement and support from 
the Department in the interest of the public good as 
is the case at this time. 

The depot of charts and instruments at Washing- 
ton, suggested by Louis M. Goldsborough, grew to 
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be the Naval Observatory, under the promotive hands 
of Gillis and Maury. Gillis was the most learned 


‘astronomer who ever adorned the line of the navy. 


Maury blazed out new ocean routes, both for sailing 
craft and steamers, and literally developed a new 
science in his elucidation of the physics of the sea. 
His fame as a writer forty odd years ago on a new 
line of effort was as world-wide as is Captain Mahan’s 
to-day. 

Pertinent to this is this story that Gen. Debney H. 
Maury tells in his ‘‘ Recollections of a Virginian.” 

‘“In 185354 I was spending the winter in Phila- 
delphia when my uncle, Lieut. M. F. Maury, wrote 
me to go and see Mr. Biddle, who -had charge 
cf the annual report of the National Observa- 
tory, and deliver to him a message relative to it. 
After our business was ended, Mr. Biddle said to 
me: ‘ This uncle of yours is a strange man. Here he 
is publishing as an official report the materials for one 
of the most valuable and interesting books of science 
ever produced. You may tell him for me that if he 
does not utilize it, he will have the chagrin of seeing 
some*Yankee bookmaker steal his thunder and reap a 
fortune from it.’ I sat down and wrote my uncle what 
Mr. Biddle had said. He replied by the next mail that 
he would take Biddle’s advice and the ‘ Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea’ was soon published by the Harpers. 
At the outbreak of the war eleven editions had already 
been published.” 

As explorers by sea and land Wilkes and Hudson, 
John Rodgers and Ringgold, Herndon and Gibbon, 
Lynch and Page, Strain and Truxton, De Haven and 
Kane, stand in the forefront. Jenkins may be re- 
garded as the father of the present Lighthouse estab- 
lishment. Under the orders of the Secretary of the 
Treasury he examined and reported upon the aids to 
navigation and lighthouse illumination in Europe, 
and in 1852 framed the statute upon which the pres- 
ent lighthouse system and the Board to administer it 
are based. He became the first naval secretary of the 
Board, while Commodore Shubrick became its first 
president. 

Silas Bent was the virtual discoverer of the Black 
Stream of Japan which, in its characteristics, is tothe 
Pacific what the Gulf Stream is to the Atlantic. As 
hydrographers and inventors of hydrographic appli- 
ances and methods, scores of brilliant names might 
be given. Brooke, indeed, was the first man to invent 
an apparatus which would detach the sinker auto- 
matically and bring back a specimen of the bottom 
soil in deep-sea sounding. As linguists and natural- 
ists, authors and diplomatists, the service of the older 
day fears no comparison. In naval ordnance Dahl- 
gren was the ablest and most accomplished officer of 
his time. Wise and Jeffers, Simpson and Sicard, 
Folger and Sampson have worthily built upon his 
triumphs on the progressive lines that have given us - 
our incomparable naval ordnance ofto-day. Captain 
Ward, the first officer of the navy killed in the Civil 
War, was an old writer on naval tactics, gunnery and 
steam-enginery, and also a skilled inventor. 

In 1861 our system of smooth-bore ordnance and 
every detail of equipment of batteries and ammunition 
supply, had been so perfected by Warrington and 
Morris, Magruder and Dahlgren, supplemented by the 
work of their zealous coadjutors, Farragut and 
Rowan, Porter and Dupont, Green and Jones, Barron 
and Hitchcock, Taylor and Brooke, and other nota- 
ble officers, that expansion only was necessary to meet 
all the conditions and demands imposed by the emer- 
gency of sudden and extended war. Of the many 
hundred of Dahlgren guns in the service during the 
four years’ war, not one ever burst or weakened—a 
record not equaled by any other naval ordnance or 
cast-iron known to the naval world. 

The admirable system of ordnance inspection and 
arrangement at our dockyards was the creation of 
Rowan. He organized the first inspection when In- 
spector of Ordnance at New York. 

Commodore M. C. Perry, whose fame will ever be 
linked with the fortunes of Japan as the stout diplo- 
matist who brought Japan into the family of nations, 
was the prime mover in our first naval apprentice 
system, and the real promoter of the naval engineer 
corps, as Stockton was the father of our steam navy. 

The first ‘‘ Princeton,’’ built on Stockton’s advice ° 
and under his supervision, was the first screw ship-of- 
war built for any navy, as she was also one of the 
most successful. 

Franklin Buchanan and other officers of -weight, 
suggested to Secretary Bancroft the establishment of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and himself and 
Goldsborough, Porter and Raymond Rodgers were 
among its ablest superintendents. Jeffers, as Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, established the torpedo 
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school and station at Newport, and the War College, 
now doing such excellent work, was the conception 
of Admiral Luce. Theidea was not only Luce's own, 
but he did not rest until the college had become an 
accomplished fact and himself its first president. The 
location of the training station for apprentices at that 
point was also due, if I mistake not, to the sugges- 
tion and push of Luce. 

As diplomatists, with shotted guns back of them in 
non-cable times for the unraveling of knotty ques- 
‘tions, Commodore Decatur negotiated a treaty in 
1815, with Algiers and Tripoli; in 1831, Commodore 
David Porter, who had resigned his naval commis- 
sion, made a treaty with Turkey; in 1821, Commo- 
dore Stockton acquired by treaty with the African 
chiefs the territory which now constitutes the Repub- 
lic of Liberia; in 1826, Commodore Thos. ap Catesby 
Jones concluded our first treaty with Hawaii; in 1854, 
Commodore Perry finished his successful negotia- 
tions with Japan, and twenty-eight years later 
Commodore Shufeldt brought home a treaty with 
Korea. 

And so we might goon in this vein of enumeration, 
but enough has been said to show that the navy has 
been a continuing body since its organization and 
ever advancing on improved lines like all other insti- 
tutions of this age. 


Brook.ing, Mass. 


The Reformer, Savonarola. 


BY EDWARD F, WATROUS, 


DURING the the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Florence was, as now, the fairest among the 
Italian cities; under the rule of Lorenzo de Medici 
it reached the hight of its splendor and was re- 
nowned as the center of intellectual life. In 1484 
Innocent VIII became the Head of the Church. This 
Pope confirmed Torquemada as Inquisitor-General of 
Spain, urged the crusade against the Waldenses, and 
at his death, in 1492, ‘‘left numerous children, to- 
ward whom his nepotism had been as lavish as it was 
shameless.” Church and State were alike criminal 
and depraved; religion was but an empty form; the 
clergy lived in luxury and gross licentiousness, with- 
out the blush of shame. 

Florence, the artistic and beautiful, was corrupt to 
the core; vice, in its most repulsive forms, had in- 
vaded its entire social and political fabric. This was 
the state of affairs in that charming city upon the 
Arno 1n 1490, when upon a certain August afternoon 
a pilgrim on the highroad from Bologna drew near 
to Florence. He was clad in the coarse garb of a 
Dominican friar; a black mantle covered the white 
tunic that fell to his sandaled feet. He was gaunt 
and hollow-eyed, and leaned heavily upon his staff, as 
he had journeyed for several days beneath the fierce 
rays of an Italian sun. Even as he looked upon the 
city where his pilgrimage was to end his strength 
failed. Commending his soul to God he sank uncon- 
scious by the wayside. There a kind peasant found 
him, ministered to his needs and guided him to the 
city gates, where the work of his life was to begin. 

This lowly monk, ‘‘Fra Girolamo,’’ who camealone 
and unheralded to Florence, became a power in the 
civil and religious rule of the Florentine Republic, 
and is to-day numbered among her illustrious sons of 
the fifteenth century. Twenty years earlier, Girolamo 
Savonarola had broken family ties and entered the 
Order of Dominicans. This was done in obedience 
to the demands of his spiritual nature, that he should 
flee from the impurity and corruption of the world, to 
find in a life of self-sacrifice the peace for which he 
longed. 

His religious zeal was not checked by the discovery 
that monastic life was full of pitfalls, and that abuses 
existed contrary to his ideas of morality and religion. 
Seven years before, he was in Florence for a short 
time, but, as his preaching was not acceptable to the 
cultured Florentines, he had devoted himself to mo- 
nastic reform. He had returned to Florence more 
learned and devout, thrilled with the thought that 
he had a special mission to the very people who once 
had refused to heac him. 

His appointment was to teach moral philosophy 
and theology in the monastery of San Marco; but his 
originality, earnestness, and deep spiritual insight 
forbad that he should be limited; the older monks 
were first attracted, and soon the lecture-room was 
filled with the most intellectual among the Floren- 
tines. The hall was abandoned for the spacious con- 
vent garden, and, later, the Church of San Marco 
was opened for daily secular lectures, 
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The first lecture was turned into a sermon so im- 
pressive that it marks the beginning of a religious 
movement that lasted for eight years. 

Tho highly gifted, his greatest power was not in 
intellectual ability, but in the direct personal influ- 
ence he exerted. Consecrated to service for the 
good of his fellow-men, he spent health and strength 
in the cause with prodigal liberality. Altho Savona- 
rola has been ranked among those who loved to 
strike their spiritual | weapons against the armor of 
illustrious sinners, he may more reasonably be con- 
sidered as a man intense in his convictions that he 
had a message to deliver to a world sunk in misery 
and sin. His was a life singularly pure and benefi- 
cent; a soul firm in obedience to the call of duty, 
which found its highest satisfaction in right doing 
‘« for conscience’ sake.”’ 

In 1492 a Borgia ascended the papal throne, a 
member of that family so steeped in crime that it was 
emancipated from every restraint of honor and con- 
science. Infact, Alexander VI has been pictured as 
the incarnation of every vice which has stained hu- 
manity in a civilized land and age. If the existence 
of this ecclesiastical ruler was a scandal to Christen- 
dom, it is no marvel that historians pronounce the 
period one of depravity unrivaled in civilized nations 
since the dawn of the Christian era. 

After that first sermon the fame of Fra Girolamo 
spread rapidly, and the Church of San Marco was 
thronged with eager listeners. As the monastery 
connected with that church was independent of the 
rulers of the Lombardy Dominicans, the Frate be- 
gan his work of reform by selling some of the proper- 
ty for the relief of the poor. 

As he had shown great eagerness to make sacri- 
fices for the general good, his fervent sermons on 
charity were most impressive; when the monks ob- 
jected to the sale of monastic property, he said: 


“O Religiosi! will you have your rich tabernacles, 
your granaries, and your cellars full, while the poor die 
of hunger and thirst? Is this your vow of poverty? 
All that you have of superfluous goods is it not robbed 
from Christ’s poor ?” 

A variety of circumstances aided this remarkable 
man in securing and maintaining his ascendancy over 
the people. Their oppression by the Medici, with en- 
forced idleness during the political.confusion, the 
famine and™pestilence that followed, were conditions 
peculiar to the time and city, which caused Savona- 
rola to be emphatically the man for the time. He 
dared to speak what he believed to be the truth; he 
dared to mention specific sins and publicly indicate 
the sinner. Lorenzo the Magnificent was unable to 
win to silence this monk who was not to be bought by 
gold or flattery; more than all, he did not hesitate to 
proclaim Alexander VI a wicked Pope, whom it was 
acrime to obey. The poor found in him their best 
friend, while the rich writhed under his accusations 
of unlawful gains; usury was checked by the estab- 
lishment of loan offices under the Government, 
where temporary aid could be secured on reasonable 
terms. 

Artists, statesmen and literary men of renown 
came under his influence, and with others from the 
corrupt, Medicean court, donned the robes of the 
Dominicans and entered heart and soul into the work 
of reform. 

Altho his sympathies were with the masses, rulers 
were conscious of his power and sougit hisaid inany 
emergency. The voice of the Fra¢e had magic power 
to still the passions of men, and he was asked by the 
sighory to quiet the people, when they threatened 
to rise against the nobility who had so long oppressed 
them; they listened to him as he told them to re- 
model their own lives if they hoped for a blessing 
from Heaven; ‘‘above all, there must be forgiveness 
of enemies, universal peace, unionand love.”’ 

_When Charles VII invaded Italy, he did not hesi- 
tate to address the King in plain terms: 

‘*Most Christian Prince, God has appointed you to 
a great office; you neglect your duty, waste your time; 
your soldiers become disordered and our citizens riot- 
ous by this prolonged stay.”’ 


He ordered him in the name of the King of kings 
to withdraw his forces without further delay, send- 
ing him onward to Naples by the power of his 
eloquence and the sight of his uplifted cross. 

When a new government was demanded, Savon- 
arola was summoned before the Council to aid in its 
establishment; he became the leader in organizing for 
the protection of the city from foes within and foes 
without, In the Council Hall he was still the preach- 
er; he addressed the Grand Council in these words: 
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‘* Purify your souls, forget private interests, think 
of the common good, forgive your enemies, and thus, 
my people, you will commence not alone the reform 
of Florence, but will spread your wings throug h- 
out the world and bring reforms to all the peoples. 
Your reform must commence with spiritual things, 
which stand above material things and make the rule of 
life.” 


How would such words be received in this nineteenth 
century in our State or National Halls of Council? 

The suggestions of Savonarola were adopted, as he 
was not only a priest of spotless character but a states- 
man; this advice was practical, as he was a thorough 
student of socialistic questions similar to those that 
confront us to-day. Many accepted his teachings, 
and molded their lives in accordance with his rigid 
precepts. 

His influence over children remains unparalleled. 
Nearly ten thousand boys who were running wild in 
the streets were organized into companies and bri- 
gades, placed under regular study and discipline, and 
usefully employed. He called them his ‘beloved 
ones”; they were obedient to his slightest wish, for 
they loved him as children love those who understand 
them. 

Florence became orderly and benevolent, and even 
ascetic; many adopted the strictest monastic rules, 
and changed their entire mode of life. Women be- 
came domestic and simple in dress; extravagance was 
not countenanced among the followers of the Fraze. 
The former riotous observances of the carnival were 
merged into acts of devotion and charity. The his- 
tory of the ‘‘ burning of vanities” illustrates his in- 
fluence over the people, who gave freely to the bands 
of boys who weresent out to gather articles of luxury 
or extravagance, with anything that fostered pride or 
vanity. The warm-hearted humanity of Savonarola 
was limited by no artificial boundaries; he was as 
ready to succor the starving peasants as the poor of 
Florence. 

He was not oblivious to his power and his responsi- 
bility. When he addressed his faithful ones from the 
pulpit of the Cathedral, this champion of civil and 
religious liberty knew how fiercely the Medici hated 
him; he knew that the evil customsabolished and the 
regular lives led by citizens generally was not to his 
credit in the eyes of his enemies; he was in direct op- 
position to the Pope, and was under a ban for diso- 
bedience. 

In 1497, the reform movement reached the hight of 
its extravagance, and the work of the fearless re- 
former was drawing to a close. The end came on 
May 23d, 1498, that tragic martyrdom of a particu- 
larly pure and unselfish character, a painful story, 
over which it were well to throw the mantle of obliv- 
ion. 

Some have thought Savonarola a Protestant; he 
certainly protested against many practices of his 
Church, but never its doctrines, and died in its faith. 
It is true that he gave more prominence to the Bible 
than is customary in that Church; he studied it with 
the greatest care and invariably preached from it. 
He was reverent regarding the Virgin, but as a his- 
torian says: 


‘* In none of his sermons, tracts or prayers, do we find 
the Madonna exalted to the place of Christ; his prayers 
were always addressed to the Most High. This was 
not, however, at that time, so strikingly at variance 
with Catholic doctrine as to attract attention, the exalt- 
ation of the Virgin being of comparatively recent date.’’ 


The question has been asked regarding Savonarola, 
‘*Was his standard too high, or that of his age too 
low?’’ Called an enthusiast, a dreamer, still, alli 
recognize his lofty code of morality, his strict obedi- 
ence to the claims of the Master he served. His 
special mission was to reform, and he could not tem- 
porize. Like the Apostle Paul he could say: ‘I 
have fought the good fight; I have finished my 
course; I have kept the faith.’’ 

A study of this consecrated life of four centuries 
ago, must lead each thoughtful mind to a considera- 
tion of the possibilities in our own land, if the social 
and political question should be met by our men of 
the time, whether preachers or citizens, in the same 
spirit with which Savonarola attempted the regenera- 
tion of Florence. As Carlyle said of Knox: 


‘* Let us praise the hero-priest who wears out ia toil, 
calumny and contradiction, a noble life, to make God’s 
Kingdom of this earth. The earth will not become too 
godlike.” . 


_Florence abounds in memorials of this great but 
unhappy man. The Fountain of Neptune has stood 
for centuries in the Piazza della Signoria, upon the 
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precise spot where he was executed. On each recur- 
ring anniversary of his death, its statues and figures 
are hung with garlands and wreaths, theentire Piazza 
is strewn with roses and violets. 

This year May 23d was especially observed; 
Florence was gay with banners and bright with 
flowers in memory of the martyr of four centuries ago. 
Priest and people alike honored with thoughts of 
admiration, pity and reverence the brave Christian 
life of Savonarola, that notable struggle of virtue 
against vice, which only ended when he passed into 
the silence of death. 


Sacinaw, Micu. 


. 
In Manila. 
Seconp Ha tr. 
BY PROF, DEAN C, WORCESTER, 


OF THE University OF MICHIGAN. 


WE turn our steps toward the Rosario, one of the 
busiest streets, and in doing so pass the great church 
of Binondo, following the example of natives and 
Spaniards, and baring our heads as we cross its 
front. We find the Rosario lined from end to end 
with the shops of Chinese retail merchants who sell 
everything conceivable, from satin to rough hemp 
cloth, and from hardware to jewelry. It should not 
be understood, however, that any such variety is to 
be found within a single shop. Each merchant is a 
specialist, and confines himself to one line of busi- 
ness. 

The wares interest us; butthe customers, which at 
this hour crowd the shops, interest us more. They 
are for the most part of the fair sex, for in this coun- 
try the bargaining is largely left to the women, With- 
in five minutes we have seen native Tagalogs, Span- 
ish half-castes and creoles, Chinese half-castes and, 
possibly, a Spanish sefiora or two. 

Many of the native women display magnificent black 
tresses, of rather coarse texture, to be sure, but of 
extraordinary abundance and length. They are in- 
ordinately proud of their fine hair, and wear it hang- 
ing dowr their backs. All the women are innocent 
of hats, tho a few of them have kerchiefs or mantzllas 
thrown over their heads. Their bare feet are thrust 
into sandal-like slippers, with no ‘‘uppers” except 
over the toes, and so small that the little toe of ‘the 
wearer is frequently crowded out altogether, and pro- 
jects into space. The remaining articles of dress are 
a huge-sleeved transparent waist, displaying a more 
or less highly ornamented chemise beneath, an inner 
white and an outer colored skirt, the latter having a 
long train, a square piece of black cloth folded about 
the body from waist to knees, and a kerchief neatly 
folded about the neck, with ends pinned together over 
the breast. 

The waist and kerchief may be made of the beauti- 
ful «‘ pifia silk’’ and the outer skirt of satin, or the 
materials may be of the roughest and cheapest; but 
in any event the outer skirt will be gaudily colored, 
and the patterns displayed in these garments might 
well cause the designers of our most striking wall- 
papers to hide their diminished heads. 

As for the men, the Chinese, of course, retain 
their national dress. The poorer natives are clad in 
pantaloons and shirt, the latter hanging oxfszde the 
former. Men who are better off wear shoes and 
stockings, white trousers and starched shirt, with a 
straw or felt hat. One occasionally encounters a 
dandy in patent-leather shoes, white duck suit and 
stand-up collar, with a hat of the latest and most ex- 
aggerated style to capthe climax. The Philippine 
native has a weakness for hats, and the unregenerate 
savage of the interior frequently invests in one before 
he secures any other article of wearing apparel in ad- 
dition to his clout. 

Passing on down the Rosario, and turning a deafear 
to the shopkeepers, who in ‘‘ pigeon Spanish ’’ invite 
us to enter and inspect their wares, we soon reach 
the Escolta, Manila’s principal business street. Turn- 
ing to the left, we walk along it toward the post- 
office. A little street-car, drawn by a single diminu- 
tive pony, approaches, and we signal the driver; but 
he ignores us, and as the car passes we note that it 
shows the sign L/eno (full), so we continue our ex- 
plorations on foot. 

Arriving at the post-office it occurs to one of us 
that he has a home letter to mail, and stepping in he 
asks for astamp. ‘‘ A what?’’ asks the astonished 
clerk, while an expression of the most profound sur- 
prise slowly spreads over his countenance as the im- 
port of the request dawns upon him. ‘‘A postage- 
stamp,” our friend repeats. ‘‘Ah! we do not keep 

them ” and he turns leisurely away, A post-office 
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for a city of 300,000 souls, and they do not keep 
stamps! We ask the first guardia we meet where 
stamps are kept, and are sent to a cigaret stand in a 
little pavilion further up the street. Directing our 
steps toward it we cross a bridge, and as we doso a 
nauseating odor assails our nostrils. Looking down, 
we discover that we are over one of the filthy canals 
which run through the city from the Pasig. The ebb 
of the tide has left its rotting filth and pestilential 
mud exposed, and we are not surprised to learn that 
typhoid and malignant malarial fevers are common in 
Manila during the dry season, when the water in 
these canals is low. Manila has no sewer system, and 
its soil is impregnated with the accumulated filth of 
centuries, so that to disturb it is almost certainly to 
breed an epidemic. 

In our walk up the Escolta we have passed rows of 
well-appointed Spanish, French and German shops, 
in which one finds European goods of fair quality and 
in considerable variety. Prices, however, are high, 
owing to the exorbitant import duties. The shops 
have glass fronts, in order better to display their 
wares; but we have long since noted that, with this 
exception, the windows of Manila are filled with little 
squares of shell, which serve to admit the light, giv- 
ing much the effect of ground glass, but are not 
transparent, 

As we retrace our steps toward the Rosario it grows 
dark suddenly, for near the equator the twilight is 
short; but no electric lights are turned on. Kero- 
sene lamps furnish Manila with light at night, except 
on the river front, where a few dim, sputtering arc- 
lights make it possible for the steamers to tie up to 
the wharves. 

The people who jostle us on the Escolta are of a 
different class from those whom we met on the Rosa- 
rio. The natives and mestizos are here, to be sure; 
but at every turn we now encounter uniformed Spanish 
officials, and now and then we pass an Englishman or 
a German. The chance of meeting one of the three 
or four American residents is, of course, small. The 
street is policed by soldierly-looking natives belonging 
to the guardza civil, They are neatly uniformed in 
blue and white, and formidable machete and loaded 
revolver hang at their sides. There is apparently 
little need for these dangerous-looking weapons, 
however, for this part of Manila is ordinarily very 
orderly. 

Beggarsare numerousand persistent. Noting with 
horror that one of them is a hideous leper, we give 
him a’ wide berth; but he sees our look of fear and 
disgust, and dogs our every step until we pay him 
well to take himself out of sight. 

The lateness of the dinner hour begins to tell on 
us, and feeling disposed to take some light refresh- 
ment we enter the Restaurant de Paris, Manila’s 
largest café. We glance, as we enter, at a Spanish 
officer, seated at a little stand, with wine and cake 
before him. He surprises us by instantly rising and 
urging us to be seated and share his refreshments; 
but we do not make the mistake of accepting his 
apparently cordial invitation. It is etiquet for him 
to offer, and for us to decline. Expressing the con- 


ventional hope that he may profit by what is before’ 


him, we seat ourselves at another stand, and order 
ices, but are informed that both the ice machines 
which supply Manila have, unfortunately, once more 
broken down at the same time, so change our order. 
Returning to the street, our attention is attracted 
by the throngs of vehicles which are streaming from 
every direction toward the corner on which we stand. 
Investigation shows that we are at the approach to 
the Puente d’ Espana, which stems the Pasig and 
affords communication with Old Manila. It is not, 
however, to Old Manila that all these people are go- 
ing. The hour has come for the evening drive onthe 
Lunetta, the beautiful promenade under the walls of 
the old city and along the shore of the bay. Every 
one in Manila who owns or can hire or borrow'a 
vehicle of any description is now heading that way. 
To-morrow evening we will join the crowd, but 
to-night we content ourselves with watching it 
pass. Here goes an elegant barouche, occupied by 
two haughty Spanish sefioras, one or two sickly 
looking children and a native nurse-girl. It is 
followed by a shabbier vehicle of the same sort, 
in which we see some of the officers of the ship 
that brought us over. Next comes a little square 
guelis, drawn by a sturdy pony, with seats inside for 
four persons and the driver perched in front. Itisa 
two-wheeler, but is comfortable and commodious 
compared with the caromata which follows it. This 
wonderful vehicle sways along, perched high above 
its single axle and covered by a shabby top; and it 
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contains a whole native family. The harness is of 
rope, and the bony steed looks as if he had not had a 
square meal for a week. The driver beats him un- 
mercifully, and attempts to take the gentle incline 
which leads to the bridge with a rush; but midway 
in the ascent the horse gives out, stops and begins to 
back. 

The whole procession first comes to a standstill, 
and then falls into confusion. A couple of guardias 
dodge in between plunging and rearing horses, and 
lay hold of the unfortunate pony. By dint of much 
shoving, kicking and cursing he is finally urged up 
the incline, and the procession moves on, 

Our attention is now attracted by a dismal squawk. 
We have heard it before without being able to make 
out its source, but now discover that it proceeds from 
a diminutive tin horn in the mouth of the driver of a 
street-car which is approaching on the Escolta. We 
decide to utilize the car in continuing our explora- 
tions, in ignorance of the fact that our English cous- 
ins and American brothers would not consider it 
‘‘the thing” todo. Wescramble on board, noting 
with surprise as we do so that the car was constructed 
in far-away ‘‘ Filadelfia.’” The conductor collects our 
fares, and gives each of us a receipt. One of our 
party carelessly drops his slip of paper. The evening 
breeze wafts it away, and the conductor, noting the 
fact, calmly demands and gets another fare. We 
have gone but a few blocks when he insists on a sec- 
ond fare from each of us; and we are now thoroughly 
indignant, until a polite Spaniard explains to us that 
the road is divided into sections, and unless we make 
proper arrangements to pay for our whole trip on en- 
tering we must pay a fresh fare over each section as 
we reach it. 

We soon pass a number of fine buildings decorated 
with the flags of several nations, and realize that we 
are in the quarter of the foreign consuls. We look 
in vain for the Stars and Stripes, and later we learn 
that while the salaries of the other consuls run well 
up into the thousands, our own Government, with 
its enormous resources, can afford to pay its Manila 
representative but $1,500 per year, and he is, there- 
fore, forced to sequester himself in some remote part 
of the city, where cheap rents make it possible for 
him to live on his salary, with an occasional emergen- 
cy call on his private funds, 

As we drive on we begin to pass the private resi- 
dences of wealthy Spaniards, with their fine shrub- 
bery and well-kept grounds. Gradually, however, 
they give way to less and less pretentious dwellings 
and, eventually, we begin to see native huts, with their 
palm-leaf thatch and bamboo frames. 

The car comes to a final stop, and an Englishman, 
who boarded it several blocks back, jumps off, and 
heads, apparently, for the open country. He has been 
eying us as if he expected that we had designs upon 
his pocket-book, but later on we form his acquaint- 
ance and learn that he was only speculating as to 
whether we were likely to recognize him, and inform 
his friends that he was riding on the car. 

We wonder what has attracted him to this out-of- 
the-way spot, and the conductor volunteers the in- 
formation that he is bound for ‘‘el Kloob.” Eventu- 
ally it dawns on us that he is going to the Club kept 
up by the English and American residents, which has 
pleasant quarters on the banks of the Pasig, and 
affords the only really comfortable stopping-place in 
town. Naturally, however, it is open only to those 
who present proper credentials of respectability. We 
shall move out there later; but it is now time to re- 
turn to the hotel. 





From Camp to the Transport Fleet. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROOSEVELT, late Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, is at Tampa with his regiment 
of ‘‘rough riders,’’ one thousand and sixty strong. 
They went into camp in a thinly wooded piece of land 
half a mile behind Tampa Bay Hotel (Army Head- 
quarters) and, within a very few hours from the driv- 
ing of the first tent-pin, the canvas streets gleamed in 
the sunlight. Their tents are of the small variety 
known as dog or shelter tents. Two men lying side 
by side fill one snugly. They are made in ‘‘two 
bits,” like Kipling’s famous screw-guns, and each 
man carries one ‘‘bit’’ behind his saddle, while on 
the march. % 

The men themselves, taken as a body, remind one 
of the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police. Texan 
rangers, Western telegraph clerks, cow-punchers, 
half-breeds, Mexicans, ordinary fellows out of a job 
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and Eastern college undergraduates make upthe rank- 
and-file. In the famous Canadian regiment the social 
differences in the men are, perhaps, greater, for there 
ex-gamblers and the lowest stratum of Western 
wild life hob-nob with younger sons of English peers, 
and ex-army Officers, once of high rank. These men 
have proven their worth in tight places—will Colonel 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘Terrors’’ do the same? 

To speak of this regiment by its true name, First 
Cavalry, United States Volunteers, would sound 
laughable down here. It is known throughout the 
camps by many nicknames—most of them, by this 
time, familiar in New York City. 

The uniform they wear is that intended for all of 
the regular and volunteer armies in Cuba. It consists 
of a loose-fitting brown canvas jacket, brown canvas 
trousers, leggings, and the regulation army hat. The 
yellow stripes and shoulder-straps of the officers look 
well on the red-brown canvas. 
troopers still wear their football mops of hair. The 
horses they ride are small, wiry beasts from the 
West. It is interesting to notice the different ranch- 
marks branded on their flanks or shoulder—some- 
times a heart, sometimes a star, three upright lines, 
or a circle, and sometimes the familiar ‘‘ U. S.,’’ the 
brand of the greatest ranch of all. Rations for man 
and beast gave out on their long trip to the South. 
On the afternoon of their arrival, while talking to 
one of their captains, I noticed a private ruefully 
pressing his hands on his belt-plate. I asked what 
the matter was, whereat the officer informed me that 
none of them had eaten a mouthful since the night 
before, and that the horses had just taken their first 
drink of water for two days. Then I wondered what 
manner of man he was to stand with Spartan-like 
composure and talk to me while his inner man 
shouted for dinner. 

The drilling of the men is wonderful to behold. 
Officers and privates show an enterprising amount of 
endurance and energy—more in one minute than I 
ever saw exhibited by any other body of men inthree 
days. Iam speaking oftheir unmounted drill. Half 
the time they advance and retreat on the double- 
quick or on the dead run, and the rest of the time 
they lie flat and discharge their carbines (blank shells) 
at the scrub-palmettos in front. Whenever I have 
seen them they have been working in small squads of 
from twelve to twenty-five. The officers in command 
rush about in front of their men and wave their swords 
and shout themselves husky at the sametime. This 
they keep up for several hours three times a day. 

Carlessness in picket duty is one of the few faults 
to be found with this regiment. It is disconcerting, 
to say the least,.to ride harmlessly into the camp and 
then, of a sudden, find the sentry careering after you 
with raised carbine, shouting as tho you had carried 
away his umbrella or favorite necktie. The only 
thing to do is to stop, ask why he didn’t yell sooner, 
and then show your passport. This brings up the 
sergeant of the guard, who lets you goalong, but blows 
up the sentry for his unmilitary behavior. But all 
this will change as the regiment grows older, and the 
sentry will remember that he is not rounding up 
steers on a Western ranch. 

Many of the commissioned officers are ranchmen— 
fine-looking fellows, brown and keen of face and 
quick of motion. To visitors they show a dignified 
politeness that would do credit to a lord of the realm. 

Colonel Wood is a well-known soldier, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Roosevelt carries his old success into 
this new field. Here I will leave the ‘‘ Rough Ri- 
ders’’ and say what I know of the general.army. 

There are many small things noticed every day on 
the streets of Tampa which surprise me. Within 
the last few days men from a number of the camps 
have been going about the town asking for food, or 
money to buy it with. They say that even the hard- 
tack and coffee are scarce,and that pay-day is a thing 
of the dim past and distant future. The townspeople 
in almost every case welcome them, but wonder at 
the same time what the Government is doing, 
‘* What will they do when the boys get to Cuba,” they 
say, ‘‘if they let the railroads block up so hopelessly 
here that the provisions are side-tracked?’” Heavy 
drinking among the troops is carried on to a greater 
extent now than when I first came down here. All day 
and late into the night the barrooms are filled to over- 
flowing. The blue-shirted men stand five ranks deep at 
the bar, and drinks are passed from hand tohand, A 
reeling, leering soldier is now a common sight; three 
weeks ago it was almost unknown. But this will 
have to stop when they get to Cuba, or else ‘‘ yellow- 
Jack” will have everything his own way. If they 
only used whisky to mix their quinine into, it would 
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be much better for the health “ of the American 
Army. 

Some of the war correspondents have formed 
messes and ‘gone into camp to get used to roughing 
it. They sleep under canvas, eat the concoctions 
made by their negro cooks, and then smoke their 
cigars and hunt news in the rotunda of the hotel. 
Most of them own horses which they expect to take 
with them to Cuba—or is it Porto Rico? The chance 
of capturing a Spanish horse or mule after landing on 
Cuban soil isenough for some of us. Until suchtime 
we willtramp with the men, and good luck to the 
scribe with the longest legs. Our tents, cots, stools 
and blankets will trundle along in the quartermaster’s 
wagon. Our water-bottles (regulation size) and our 
tobacco-pouches we will keep near at hand. 

As I finish this paper the clear, sudden, Florida 
dawn is breaking outside my window. It is too hot 
to write with any comfort during the day, and then 
there is so much outdoor work to be done. 





We are on the water now, but are we any nearer 
a start for Cuba? Every night brings talk of a sud- 
den departure early on the following morning. 
Morning comes, and brings nothing but breakfast. 
The artists on board can keep busy with pencil and 
camera, for the other transports lie around us 
crowded with men as far up as the rigging. 

But this is a change from the sands of Tampa and 
the resounding wooden docks of the Port. Here we 
have cool winds all day and comfortable nights. No 
man with a stateroom on the hurricane deck can kick 
at the hardships in the life of a war correspondent. 

The transport fleet numbers thirty ships in all. 
Each one has its number on smokestack and side. 
The following is the list minus number thirteen, 
which nobody can find: 


1. ‘* Miami.” 16. ‘‘ City of Washington.” 
2. ‘* Santiago.” 17. “Alleghany.” 
3. ‘* Gussie.”’ 18. ‘*San Marcos.” 
4. ‘* Cherokee.”’ 19. ‘‘ D. H. Miller.’ 
5. ‘* Seneca.” 20. ‘‘ Saratoga.” 

6. ‘‘ Alamo.” ar. ‘* Leona.’’ 

7. ‘* Comal.” 22. ‘*‘ Rio Grande.”’ 
8. ‘* Yucatan.” 23. ‘* Vigilancia.’’ 
g. ‘*‘ Berkshire.” 24. ‘‘ Orizaba.”’ 

10. ‘‘ Whitney.” 25. ‘* lroquois.”’ 

11. ‘‘ Olivette’’ (Press). 26. ‘‘ Matteawan.”’ 
12. ‘‘Securanga.”’ 27. ‘* Aransas.” 

13. 28. ‘‘ Stillwater.’’ 
14. ‘* Concho.” 29. ‘‘ Breakwater.”’ 
15. ‘‘ Florida.” 30. ‘* Morgan.” 


Two days ago we steamed down to Petersburg 
(seven miles), and took on thousands of gallons of 
water and many cakes of ice. When darkness found 
us we were lying once more at anchor off the Port. 
The regimental bands playing aboard the transports, 
call up memories of the wide verandas of an hotel—of 
summer dresses, of slow-moving fans and whispered 
conversations. How long ago it seems already. Now 
the music is beaten out to us by the wind, across the 
black and white water, and we listen to it alone, 

Small things interest us. One of the boys, an ex- 
Spanish prisoner and a correspondent of some note, 
has a wild desire to catch some kind of fish. He 
spends his time putting bait on a hook, and walking 
up and down the railing of the ship, trailing it in the 
water. We heard this morning that he had a bite. 
Others shoot at the gulls and pelicans that flap past, 
but up to date have hit nothing. 

A grizzled Cuban gentleman, who once held a 
commission in the Spanish Navy, talks all day in 
English, French and Spanish. He says that this 
delay is nonsense and that the-cause of it—the rumor 
that two of the enemy’s ships are waiting to drill 
us through—is worse nonsense yet, We all agree 
with him, having little else to do but worry about our 
mail. Whenever a correspondent starts for shore in 
asmall boat he goes with a hundred letters for the 
post-office, orders to bring out mail and postage- 
stamps, camera-films, lead-pencils and news. Many 
of us, depending on our fine judgment, have al- 
ready run the risk of getting left. 

The men on board the troop-ships suffer a good 
deal from heat and overcrowding. During the day 
they lie about on the decks in any shade they may 
find and mop their tanned faces. All their fun con- 
sists in a swim every morning from the port-holes, 
and very likely their love for the water keeps them in 
what health they can boast of. 

A few days ago many boat-loads of horses and 
mules were taken out of their close quarters to re- 
cover on shore; but to-day the work of unloading 
has been stopped and they are being put on again. 
It is likely that the voyage over will affect our 
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war-legged companions more than any one else, 
Several deaths have already occurred among the 
mules. 

When the ‘‘Miami’’ ran into the ‘Florida’’ one 
of the most comfortable vessels for carrying troops 
was rendered useless. The ‘‘Florida’’ had an un- 
usual number of ports along her lower deck, and with 
these all open to the night air the men would have 
suffered little from heat while trying to sleep in their 
rough bunks. 

That a Government as powerful and unlimited in 
wealth as the United States of America should send 
her soldiers to sea in the condition she does, is more 
than a pity—it-is a shame. 

To begin with, the ships used as transports are not 
fit and were not built for that purpose. The wooden 
bunks, put in at the last moment, crowd the men 
together like sardines in a box. On board one of 
the boats I noticed a corner where seventy men lived, 
which was ventilated by only four little round ports. 
The place looked like my idea of the Black Hoie of 
Calcutta. 

At meal-time the men get one can of beans (ordi- 
nary size, and cold) divided among eight of them, and 
added to this each man received one hardtack and 
one cup of coffee. 

What man in power is guilty of such military blun- 
ders as these? Will men who are used to fresh air and 
good food be in fettle for fighting after spending 
weeks cooped up like beeves for market ? 

One change for the better has taken place within the 
last few days—the old water, crawling and yellow, 
has been thrown overboard and fresh water from 
Petersburg has taken its place. 


On Boarp THE * OLivetre.”’ 





Our Washington Letter. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


AT this time of year what is more refreshing than 
the city fountains, cooling the thirsty trees and sun- 
warmed grass in the parks where babies play in the 
paths and nurse-maids doze in theshade? Washing- 
ton loves to sun itself, and the park benches are al- 
ways full. There is one fountain, however, which 
should be the most beautiful of all, and which is 
hopelessly disappointing. In the winter it seemed 
rather nice, this fountain before the Congressional 
Library. ’ As we watched the workmen raising the 
colossal bronze figures to their places, fitting the wild 
sea-horses to the curves of their granite supports, we 
looked forward to the warm season which should 
bring back to these creatures of ocean their accustomed 
showers of foam. With this in view we disregarded 
the absurdity of turtles floating in mid-air and frogs 
basking ona chiseled granite ledge. But now our 
patience is spent. Picture Neptune, weak of face 
but with unpleasantly knotty muscles, sitting high 
and dry above the water, his rich bronze complexion 
dusted to unbecoming gray, with never a drop of 
fountain spray reaching him. He seems to have ex- 
changed réles with the Ancient Mariner. The tur- 
tles at last rest upon the water’s surface, throwing 
tiny jets across at the plunging sea-horses, which 
nearly unseat their splendid riders in attempt to 
dodge the feeble stream playing on their necks. 
These figures, wild-haired nymphs astride fish-tailed 
horses, should ride through a blinding wall of foam, 
with the spray breaking in their faces, the water half 
concealing yet more fully revealing their beauty. 
Their spirited movement and strong grace would 
then have real meaning; but now they ride over a 
placid pool, half a dozen spiteful jets striking at given 
points, making dark spots on the bronze and the 
stone background, leaving all else aggravatingly dry. 
It is the thirstiest fountain one would care to see. 

If the National Library fountain were at Camp 
Alger, fifteen miles from here, economy in the use 
of water would be very natural and justifiable. They 
have no water there to spare for oraamental pur- 
poses. Soldiers guard the wells and water troughs 
as if they were in an enemy’s country and feared that 
somebody might be going to poison them. It is lit- 
erally what soldiers—sometimes with a wink— call a 
‘dry camp.’’ The rains of heaven have been with- 
held for days; the dust on the old Fairfax Turnpike is 
inches deep. The tents near the turnpike are a 
dusty brown; trees and bushes have lost their fresh- 
ness, Weare inthe arid-belt, and sentries are placed 
along the road near the camp to make the teams go 
at a walk, not to stir up this irritable and irritating 
dust. How grateful would be a fresh river of pure 
water flowing through the camp; but in default of 
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water from above, soldiers with industrious spades, 
have been digging for that which is below, and the 
well of water is’some relief in this thirsty land. 

How warlike it all looks! The tents grouped in 
military order from field to field, sentries pacing 
their beats, officers with new, bright shoulder-straps 
galloping through the camp on fresh, well-groomed 
mounts, squads or companies drilling in the fields, 
signals blowing, bands playing. You would like to 
think that it is simply a practice camp, a school for 
instructions such as the Government might hold every 
year or two and which, in the opinion of many mili- 
tary critics, it oughtto hold, You see the sign of the 
Red Cross, but few, I am glad to say,.respond to the 
‘¢sick call,’’ and there are no wounded to claim the 
neutrality ofthe Geneva Convention. What a splen- 
did lot of men! we say; strong, rugged, intelligent, 
bright-minded and strong-hearted. ‘‘Oh yes,’’ said 
a friend, ‘‘the mem are all right,” with a circumflex 
accent, an up-and-down movement of the voice over 
the word ‘‘ men,” intimating, perhaps, that the offi- 
cers were not all that they should be. 

I met, the other day, Mr. Marean, who for many 
years has been the manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company here, and I asked him how large a 
stream of words was flowing from the Capital through 
his radiating iines. He said, that during the month 
of April four million words were sent, and this did 
not include the leased wires, which probably sent as 
many more; all this, of course, on account of the 
war excitement. Think of this volume of eight mil- 
lien words radiating from the Capital to all parts of 
the country and pulsing under the ocean. I stepped 
with Mr. Marean into the telegraph office of the War 
Department. Here half a dozen operators are busy 
allthe time; but the indiscriminate clatter of the 
sounders is not heard. Wires connected with the 
relay go directly to the ear of each operator, who 
hears simply the message which comestohim. He 
is relieved of the distracting noise of other instru- 
ments. Secrecy is, of course, secured by the use of 
acipher code; so that the operator who receives a 
message does not know what it contains. While it 
is a comparatively simple matter to make a practi- 
cable code for ordinary purposes, the exigencies of 
Government service require something more elabo- 
rate and secure. Each Department, the War, Navy 
and State, has its own code. It is necessary to re- 
vise them from time to time, asa safeguard against 
capture or discovery. 

This has been another epoch-making week. If we 
have suffered from a drouth out-of-doors there has 
been no drouth of eloquence—or shall I say words?— 
atthe Capitol. It has poured forth in copious streams. 
At times it has gently descended as the dews from 
heaven, but occasionally the fountains of the great 
deep have broken up, and we have had hot geysers of 
declamation, foaming cascades of emotion, rhythmic 
waves of argument, streams that come down like the 
waters at Lodore, but rarely anything to rival Niag- 
ara. And all this means that for several days the 
dams which restrain eloquence in the House have 
been removed as to the annexation of Hawaii, and 
the long pent-up floods of opinion and conviction 
have been rushing through the sluices of the House. 
There are two dams to debate. One is Speaker Reed, 
and the other is the previous question. The Speak- 
er can obstruct consideration by refusing to recog- 
nize any one who proposes anything outside of the 
regular order, and the previous question is another 
dam which can cut off debate or prevent it altogether. 
Both of these obstructions were removed last week. 
The Speaker, tho strongly opposed to annexation, 
did not wish to stand out against the great majority 
of the House, and gave a ruling on Friday on a point 
of order which admitted the nose of the camel. 
Half an hour thereafter the head of the animal had 
got in, and when it became evident that nothing 
could finally keep him out an: agreement was made 
on both sides of the House, and the whole Hawaiian 
camel was decorously admitted without squeezing 
through the eye of a needle. And so for four days 
unchecked debate has reigned in the House. Strong 
speeches have been made on both sides; that is, ad- 
mitting that there are two sides tothe question. The 
Congressman who just now sits at my elbow says that 
nominally there are two but practically only one. 

««T am unable to understand,’’ he said, ‘‘ why there 
should be any longer opposition to annexation. It 
seems to me the most natural and reasonable thing in 
the world. This is not a case of love at first sight; 
we have been wooing these islands for sixty years. 
This is the third time we have become engaged 
through a treaty of betrothal, and this time I trust 
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the engagement will not be broken off. Do you re- 
member the criticism that was made against Mr. 
Seward in 1867, on the Alaska purchase ?”’ 

I informed the Congressman that I was notin the 
United States at that time. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said; ‘‘I did not mean to 
reflect upon your age. But I remember myself, and 
do not blush to confess it, how the Metropolitan 
press opened their batteries of abuse upon Mr. Sew- 
ard. A prominent New York paper said that if Rus- 
sia wanted to show her friendship for us she had bet- 
ter keep her useless land. They called it ‘The great 
national iceberg,’ ‘The Russian humbug,’ ‘Seward’s 
folly.’ A prominent New York paper said: ‘There 
was not in the history of diplomacy such insensate 
folly.’ That was the Mew York Tribune. The New 
York Evening Post said we were buying ‘at an enor- 
mous price an utterly worthless strip of ice-bound 
desert.’ Then it was predicted that we would have 
to spend six or seven millions a year for our navy to 
guard Alaska. The Indians were described as the 
most savage on the face of the earth. Terrible In- 
dian wars were prophesied, at an immense cost to the 
Government. 

‘* Of course you don’t remember this, but you can 
easily verify my statements by looking over the New 
York dailies at that time. There was one man who 
had foresight, and that was Dr. Horace Bushnell. 
He wrote an excellent letter in the Mew York Times 
in which that broad-minded, far-seeing man pointed 
out the advantage that Alaska might be to us and 
expressed confidence in its resources. 

‘« There was another man besides Mr. Seward who 
had great confidence in Alaska, and that was Charles 
Sumner. When the treaty came up in the Senate 
Mr. Sumner spoke two hours on that subject from 
brief notes and such books as he could command. 
That was in executive session, and no reporters were 
of course admitted. But the Senator was allowed 
and urged to print his great speech. He wrote it out 
more fully, and Governor Brady, of Alaska, told me, 
the other day, that nothing since written on this sub- 
ject as a general description of Alaska exceeded in 
accuracy and abundant information the description 
of Senator Sumner. I mention this to show that 
Seward and Sumner were right and the New York 
dailies wrong. It would not be easy for Russia to 
buy back Alaska with seven million dollars.”’ 

Noting the strong opposition of the New York 
Evening Post to the annexation of Hawaii, my Con- 
gressional friend informed me that in the days of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant that paper attacked William H. 
Seward for not doing more to secure the annexation 
of Hawaii and set forth its vital importanceto us asa 
naval depot, asa place of supplies for our whaling 
fleets and on account of the increasing value of the 
sugar and coffee crops. And the Post even advo- 
cated the acquisition of the Bahamas and Bermudas, 
as well as Cuba. I thanked my Congressional friend 
for his recollections. 

On Wednesday afternoon the fountain of Congres- 
sional eloquence was shut off at five o’clock by a blow 
from the Speaker's gavel. [t was not a blow from Speak- 
er Reed; it was a light tap from Congressman Dalzell, 
of Pennsylvania, who was presiding in the Speaker’s 
absence. No greater contrast could be imagined be- 
tween two men. Mr. Reed is a giant, Mr. Dalzell is 
a little dapper man, about as big as Major-General 
Wheeler. He is an excellent parliamentarian and is 
sometimes a great help to Speaker Reed in arguing 
points of order onthe floor. Mr. Reed has been sick 
for two days. Whether he is sick of too much Sand- 
wich or whether the excessive heat has affected him 
I do not know. But when the vote was taken Mr. 
Dalzell announced that if Mr. Reed were present he 
would vote ‘‘no.’’ It is seldom that the Speaker 
votes against his party. The vote stood 209 yeastogI 
nays, 6 answered present, and there were 49 not voting. 
The majority for annexation was unexpectedly strong. 
The joint resolution will now undergo the flail of dis- 
cussion in the Senate. But what the result will be I 
will not venture to predict. Senator Chandler who, 
is acute at prognostication, said the other day that he 
did not think the Senate would delay a vote very 
long. Others predict an adjournment about the 
first of July. 

The House galleries were filled on Wednesday as 
they have not been since the excitement over inter- 
vention, and the passage of the resolutions was 
greeted with applause mingled with cheers on the Re- 
publican side. 

And so the nation’ has been making history in the 
House during the last week. And now the question 
is, will the Senate unmake it ? 
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Music. 


Current Notes. 


In this newly begun summer of war with Spain, 
when brilliant instances of naval enterprise, one in 
the far East and the others in our own Western 
waters, have stirred the land, it is of interest to 
note that ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’.is becoming 
the national air of the United States as never hith- 
erto. The hymn ‘ America,” with its old air that is 
alike special to English and to German patriotism, 
has really given place somehow to ‘'O, Say, Can You 
See.’’ Perhaps the change is a bit of the flag-worship 
of the hour; but it is certainly dominant. Whenever 
the playing one of our so-called national airs is fit- 
ting, except ona strictly religious occasion, then ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner’’ rather than any rival now wakes 
the echoes. And it is not wronging our other makeshifts 
and substitutes for a real and American-made national 
song to have this so. ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
(originally the English convivial lyric ‘‘ To Anacreon in 
Heaven’’)isa free and noble-sounding melody—the best 
we have borrowed. It is capable of being richly harmo- 
nized. It is a tune instinct with musical authority. 
Like all strong tunes it is built up on ‘‘ consecutive 
notes’’ very considerably. Its opening phrase is su- 
perb. The air is unluckily a pesky tune for the popu- 
lar voice—its high top-notes apt to be shouted or 
screeched. But we all forgive its outrageous range— 
we forget its words, and we sing it together nowadays. 
The finest use of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” orches- 
trally, occurs in the superb Festival March and Hymn 
by Hugo Kaun, of Milwaukee, frequently played under 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’s baton, and first heard in New 
York City last winter with a particular demonstration 
at one of the Chicago Orchestra concerts. 

It seems untimely to think of softer music than 
reveilles and bugle-calls. But thousands of people can- 
not take up soldiering as the business or pleasure of.the 
hour; and by odd coincidence the musical m»ovement 
has curiously continued distinct in the city, and amuse- 
ments of all sorts have been crowded lately. As matter 
of musical record, must be noted the conclusion of the 
fifteen performances at Wallack’s Theater, given by the 
‘Royal Grand Italian Opera Company.” That little 
company, discussed here already, met with success and 
probably will be heard here next winter. The second 
novelty brought out by it was another Puccini opera 
‘*Manon Lescaut,”’ given two performances. Puccini’s 
‘*Manon”’ is a less interesting score than his ‘‘ La 
Bohéme.”” Massenet’s opera and that by Leoncavallo 
on the same subject are its superiors, almost irrespect- 
ive of musical style. The lyric quality is not high, 
and the dramatic note is apt to be forced. Like all 
Puccini’s writing. it is instrumentally admirable. It was 
murdered by the orchestra on this occasion, and largely 
was heard by the ear of faith. The difficult choruses were 
sung unrecognizably ill. The principals in the cast— 
Mme. Montanari and Messrs. Agostini, Francesconi 
and Fumagalli were capable as to their singing; and Mr. 

Fumagalli was excellent as Geronte. 

The musical uncertainties as to next season, which 
were considerably increased by the death of Mr. Anton 
Seidl, are slowly but surely being cleared up. For all 
that, wise people will do well to believe few things as 
settled and sure until September or October comes. 
Here are some of the latest and most important an- 
aouncements connected with the ragged ends of last 
April’s affairs. The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
not be under the care of Mr. Emil Paur another 
winter. Mr. Wilhelm Gericke returns in October to 
preside over the band whose reputation and efficiency 
so largely were of his making. But, lo and behold Mr. 
Paur comes to New York!—having been elected to the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic Society almost 
unanimously. The choice, under the circumstances, is 
a good one. Nobody knows yet who will be the con- 
ductor of the German performances in the opera sea- 
son at the Metropolitan; at least Mr. Grau has made 
no announcement. Mr. Paur may serve; or Mr. Zumpe, 
now conducting for Mr. Grau at Covent Garden, may 
be brought over. Perhaps there will not be any opera 
at all, as official to the Metropolitan; the contin- 
uance of war with Spain will decide that. Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch has formally given up his local con- 
cert conductorship; the Symphony Society probably 
will dissolve, thothe fine orchestra of its name will 
keep together. The proposed ‘‘ Permanent” orchestra 
plan seems to have gone to sleep—as was predicted for 
it—in embryo either as ‘‘ The Orchestra of New York’’ 
or otherwise. Instead, almost every other band has 
assumed ‘‘ permanency ’”’ on itsescutcheon. The death 
of Edward Remenyi, the violinist, and that of George 
Werrenrath, for many years a tenor locally of note, are 
among incidents. The retirement of Mr. Carl Zerrahn 





from his long career as a leader in Boston has occurred. 
The season of music festivals is in full tide, and has so 
far included those at Indianapolis, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Cincinnati (that city’s thirteenth) and Paterson. 


The most important incident here is the annual Con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
begun this week in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
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Education. 
The Commencement Season. 


THE season of commencements is at hand, or just 
passing, according to the latitude, and hundreds of young 
men and women are rejoicing in their hard-earned 
honors. Last year no less than 8,199 baccalaureate or 
other first degrees were conferred by universities and 
colleges for men and for both sexes, and 1,800 by col- 
leges for women, the number of second degrees given 
in course raised the total to 10,020. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 52 percent. of the 
whole number and that of Bachelor of Science on 18 per 
cent. 4 

The schools of technology conferred also 1,005 de- 
grees, of which 72 per cent. bore the typical B.S. Ex- 
clusive then of professional schools, it may be assumed 
that about 12,000 graduates and post-graduates cele- 
brate this year the successful close of a continuous 
course of study. 

It is customary at commencement season to celebrate 
important events in the history of the foundation. Thus 
Boston University has just marked its quarter centenni- 
al, a mere infancy when compared with Yale, which is 
already planning for its bicentennial in 1go1. Presi- 
dent Dwight proposes for that occasion the raising of a 
large fund. He desires a university hall costing, with 
the land, not less than $500,000, and placesthe fund to 
be raised at $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. During commence- 
ment week, just closed, June 3d—r1oth, plans for the great 
ceremony have been enthusiastically discussed. 

The feature of commencement at Virginia University 
was the inauguration of the new buildings, which re- 
place those destroyed by fire in October, 1895. The 
‘* Rotunda” has been conscientiously restored, and re- 
mains the conspicuous structure of the University 
group. No effort had been spared to make the cere- 
mony the most brilliant in the history of the venerable 
institution. As at the original inauguration of the de- 
stroyed buildings, there were present the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation, James Monroe, and two of his prede- 
cessors, Madison and Jefferson, so on this occasion the 
attendance of President McKinley and of ex-Presidents 
Cleveland and Harrison was ardently desired; but the 
fates willed otherwise. Governor Tyler and the former 
Governors of the State lent civic dignity to the 
occasion, and the array of scholastic officials, including 
the presidents of the chief universities of the country, 
the Commissioner of Education, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who has at heart the interests of agricultural 
stations, and Dr. Curry, agent of the Peabody and Slater 
Funds, was truly imposing. The munificent gift of the 

Rouss Building, with its fine equipment for science, was 
the theme of Dr. T. M. Carson, of Lynchburg, who paid 
a noble tribute to the character of the donor, Mr. C. B. 
Rouss. 5 

Columbian University, Washington, D. C., gave ef- 
fect to its enlarged scope by assembling all the depart- 
ments, academic and professional, in one united com- 
mencement. Convention Hall, the largest in Washing- 
ton, was the scene of this impressive ceremony, which 
was witnessed by an audience of at least 5,000 persons. 
The women graduates, looking wonderfully fair in cap 
and gown, formed an interesting feature of the Univer- 
sity procession. The orator of the occasion was Repre- 
sentative Dolliver, of Iowa, one of the most eloquent 
men in Congress. His recognition of the fine adminis- 
trative ability of President Whitman excited enthusias- 
tic response. 

Noble old Columbia, whose wealth in buildings, 
grounds and productive funds exceeds, so far as re- 
ported, those of any other university, and which has 
just completed its one hundred and forty-fourth year, 
had the unique distinction of holding for the first time 
commencement in its own home, the present year. The 
exercises have already been fully reported; but it may 
be permitted to recall again the patriotic address of 
President Low, which was emphasized, in a way, by the 
presence of the Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, Minister to 
Spain. 

The Harvard commencement, which falls always on 
the last Wednesday of June, is one of the most impo- 
sing ceremonies that takes place in this country. De- 

_Spite current criticism of the utterances of a Harvard 
professor, Harvard is a center of patriotism, and its ex- 
pression will not be restrained atcommencement. The 

Governor’s procession as, escorted by the National 

Lancers, in red and gold, he rides from the State House 

to Sanders Theater, is enough to excite a martial spirit 

which even Latin orations cannot quench, and every- 
body will be on the gui vive to know what hero will this 

year succeed Captain Mahan in the distinction of a 

Harvard honorary degree. As usual, Harvard has 

numerous gifts to record, the Treasurer having received 

more than $400,000 as additions to the permanent funds 
during the present quarter. The invested funds of the 

Corporation now exceed $9,250,000, and will rise nearly 

to $10,000,000 when the rest of the Pierce money comes 

in. 

Among the colleges for women Bryn Mawr is espe- 
cially distinguished for the severe simplicity of its com- 

An address by some eminent man not 


mencements. 
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th the institution is the leading feature, 
the choice this year falling upon Senator Hoar. His 
address was, like all his utterances, scholarly and keen 
in its discriminations, his characterization of our flag 
as the symbol of ‘‘ freedom, self-government law, 
equality and justice’ might well serve as a legend for 
the halls of Congress. 

Chicago University substitutes for commencement a 
dignified convocation week, beginning June 30th, and 
affording ample time. for banquets, reunions and con- 
certs. The degrees are conferred on Founder’s Day, 
July 1st, the ceremony following directly after the ad- 
dress. The speaker for the present year is the Hon. 
William M. Wilson, President of Washington and Lee 
University, ex-Cabinet officer and leader of tariff re- 
form. 

The commencements of the smaller colleges are not 
less significant in their own spheres than those of the 
universities. While in general it may.be said of them, 
‘*From one know all,’’ at times something unusual 
marks the occasion. At Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
the graduating address of a young Korean, Kui Beung 
Surh, will be an interesting feature. He has completed 
the entire course with distinction, and his graduation as 
Bachelor of Arts is an event of great significance to 
his countrymen. The Korean Ambassadors at Wash- 
ington are deeply interested, and tho delicate questions 
of etiquet may prevent their attendance as a body, they 
will be represented in some way. Dr. Dreher, the 
President of the college, has carried the burden of sev- 
eral Oriental students, pleading their cause and their 
needs, and may well] be proud of his signal success in 
the case of this first graduate from the land of ‘‘ The 
Great Morning Calm.”’ 





AT the recent meeting of the council of Hope Col- 
lege at Holland, Mich., Pres. G. J. Kollen announced 
that the endowment fund had been increased by $100,- 
ooo during the past year. The catalog shows ah at- 
tendance for the year of 212 students. 


s 
Sanitary. 

BEFORE the Cuban excitement began to teach the 
different States of the Union howtruly we are all 
‘members one of another,” a very hopeful presage 
sprang up in different quarters of the South that were 
either paralyzed or terrorized by the last summer’s 
visitation of yellow fever, showing that those vehe- 
mently State’s Rights communities are beginning to 
learn that disease of the contagious type knows nothing 
of geographical boundary lines; that it surmounts the 
borders of contiguous States as freely as a bird flying 
in the air above them, and that all hope of excluding 
them before these States recognize their solidarity of 
exposure is vain. Experience charges a high priee, 
but her lessons are sometimes indelibly impressed on 
her pupils; and now a large number of persons in all 
the Gulf States perceive the futility of anything short 
of a National Quarantine to protect them from invasion * 
by yellow fever. Dr. S. D. Robbins, of Vicksburg, 
writing to the Medical Record after a convention held at 
Mobile, says: 








“‘T firmly believe that nine-tenths of the people of Mis- 
sissippi are in favor of National Quarantine.” 
And the Memphis Medical Monthly says: 

“Tt has. always seemed to us that Government control of 
coast quarantine is the only feasible and truly efficacious 
means by which complete protection from invasion of 
foreign-born epidemic disease is to be obtained, and the 
logical hands into which quarantine control should be 
placed are those of the Marine Hospital service, most of 
whose officers are already well trained in sanitary medi- 
cine, artd which service has the means and could obtain 
the authority for a thorough enforcement of international 
quarantine laws.” 

....The death-rate for children under two years of 
age in New York City was, in 1893, 173 in the thousand. 
This was at the time when a few people began to ap- 
preciate the virtues of sterilized milk; and in 1897it was 
brought down to 165, and the work of Mr. Nathan 
Straus in selling sterilized milk warranted pure began 
to show itself in 1895, when the death-rate was brought 
down to 160; and in 1896, in spite of the extraordinarily 
protracted heated term, it was further reduced to 151 in 
the thousand, and in 1897 it was again lowered to 137. 
It is now proposed to locate stations at different points 
in the city where pure sterilized milk can be bought— 
milk which has been inspected and approved by the 
Board of Health. 


....Many still remember how, in the Civil War, every 
housewife cherished all her old linen and cotton, and 
many a parlor was transformed into a lint-and-bandage 
factory, as busy fingers prepared the packages that 
were to be sent tothe Sanitary Commission for use by 
our soldiers. Nowthe mighty microbe has changed 
all that, and the Government has already ordered 25,- 
ooo of what are known as “ First Aid’’ packages from 
a leading firm of manufacturing druggists. These con- 
tain bandages and lint; but it is all thoroughly steril- 
ized, and put up in germ-proof covers, so that the 
wound shall not become infected by the very means 
used to cure it. 
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-..-One of our wide-awake New York doctors ‘‘ gets 
back ” at the vigorous measures of the Women’s Health 
Protective Association,against spitting, ina letter to the 
Medical Record, in which he suggests that it is the duty 
of the ladies to recommend the use of boot-top skirts, 
and to wear them in the streets, ‘“‘ by which means only 
can the nasty, besmeared, disease-germ-distributing 
garments be rendered comparatively sanitary and clean 
in appearance. What calls for the attention of a health 
protective association more than the street-sweeping 
skirts trailing down elevated stairs, etc., collecting 
Street dirt to be distributed in the household ?” 


9 


-...The plague has appeared inthe four Chinese 
cities of Hongkong, Swatow, Cantog and Macao. 
Hongkong hascabled Bombay for a supply of Haff- 
kine’s prophylactic lymph, for, doubtless, the great 
success of Dr. Yersin with it at Amoy is not forgotten. 
But the reports from Bombay still are of appalling 
losses of life. The total number of deaths in Bombay, 
up to the first of March, since the epidemic began, had 
been 71,000. The mortality in the month of February 
last, was 7,845, the highest in any one month since the 
epidemic commenced. 


....The American Medical Association is to hold 
next summer’s meeting in Denver, and at the next 
meeting of the New York County Medical Association 
one of its members is to exhibit a stereopticon series of 
views along the route in order to kindle the interest 
and enthusiasm of its members. 


Science. 


WE published last week the announcement of the 
discovery by Professor Ramsay of a new element, 
crypton, in connection with the argonin the air. He 
and Mr. Travers announced in London last Thursday 
the discovery of yet other gases, an account of which 
we give from a cable to The Sun: 


‘They prepared a large quantity of argon from atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, separating the latter gas by means of 
magnesium, and, having liquefied it by cooling it with 
liquid air, they then fractionally distilled the product. 
The first portion, consisting of less than 100 cubic centi- 
meters distilled off from the liquid obtained by condensing 
eighteen liters of argon, was found to have a density of 
about 13 instead of 20, which is that of argon, and its 
spectrum differed from that of the known gases, a yellow 
line less refrangible than those characteristic of helium and 
crypton being especially prominent. 

“On continuing the distillation, after nearly the whole 
of the liquid argon had been evaporated, a solid was ob- 
tained which only slowly volatilized. The gas into which 
this solid was converted was found to be practically of the 
same density as argon, but its spectrum was altogether 
different and peculiar, consisting for the most part of 
bands, not lines. 

“It is proposed to call the lighter element neon, and that 
derived from the solid, metargon.”’ 





...-Certain flies very closely mimic wasps. We once 
noticed one of these Syrphus flies of the genus Spilo- 
myia resting on a bush, and it so exactly resembled a 
yellow wasp that we were deterred from seizing it; on 
closer inspection it turned out to be a harmless fly. 
Professor Wheeler has observed these flies occurring 
in the same places and times as their wasp models. He 
ate one and found that it had an agreeable flavor, the 
digestive canal being full of ‘“‘honey.’’ It is well 
known that certain bad tasting or smelling butterflies 
and other insects have warning colors, 7. ¢., they are so 
gayly marked as to be easily recognized by birds. In 
this case warning colors are associated with the ab- 
sence of a disagreeable smell and taste. May it not be 
that in the case of the Syrphus flies they are protected 
by their resemblance to the stinging female wasps, 
which birds prefer notto touch? At all events, certain 
birds, as the king-bird, will seize and swallow drone 
bees, not meddling with the workers. 


...-Our botanical works are praying for some new 
Adam to arrive who will give names to flowers that 
every one would recognize. In regard to the scientific 
names they thought they had it down fine when, in the 
time of Linnzus, they established a set of canons which 
every orthodox botanist, it was supposed, would obey. 
After a century of trial it was found the laws agreed 
upon had not been observed. There has become a re- 
volt, and a sort of go-as-you-please practice is prevail- 
ing. One author issues a book with one set of names, 
another a book with a different set of names for the 


same plants. One man’s herbarium is arranged under 
the names adopted by one shining light; when the other 
starts to examine his friend’s collection he finds it ‘‘ all 
Greek’’ to him. Ina spirit of desperation some of the 
leading botanical publications are giving prominence 
to what they term common names; but before the text 
has been hardly published the common name is found 
to be uncommonly uncommon. Few know what the 
others are talking about. Babel rules, and a second 
Adam is prayed for. 


....A true rhinoceros of the Upper Miocene, of Kan- 
sas, belonging to the genus 7é¢/leoceras, has been 
mounted in the American Museum of Natural History, ' 
New York. Itisa complete skeleton of an aged female. 


It bore a horn on the end of the snout, a little nearer 
the end than in the existing rhinoceros, besides having 
fewer teeth. 

































































































DIARY OF THE WAR. 


15,000 troops sailed for Santiago, Tues., June 14. 
Spanish camp captured, Guantanamo, Tues., June 14. 
Caimanera forts silenced, Wed., June 15. 
Second Manila expedition sailed, Wed., June 15. 
Hawaiian resolutions passed House, Wed., June 15. 
Third bombardment Santiago forts, Thurs., June 16. 
Spanish reserve fleet left Cadiz, Thurs., June 16. 
Shafter’s troops arrived at Santiago, Mon., June 20. 

. 





THE war news of the past week is interesting rather 
than important. No great battles have been fought, 
but movements are under way which promise large 
results in the near future. The second expedition 
of 3,500 for Manila has sailed from San Francisco 
under command of Brigadier-General Green, and it is 
hoped the third will get off this week or next. Gen- 
eral Shafter’s forces got away at last safely from 
Tampa, and are expected to land in the neighbor- 
hood of Santiago de Cuba early the present week; 
and Manila is closely beleaguered by the insurgent 
forces and will be taken as soon as the first American 
expedition arrives from San Francisco, which islike- 
ly to occur early the present week. The news of 
the sailing of Admiral Camara’s fleet from Cadiz oc- 
casions no uneasiness in Washington. Most of the 
vessels are far from formidable, and those which are 
among the most effective are understood to be not in 
first-class condition. Itis not believed that they will 
cross the Atlantic, or that they will stray very far 
from the Canariesand the ports of Spain. At last 
reports they were at Cartagena. The talk of send- 
inga flying American squadron to attack the Spanish 
possessions on the other side of the sea appears to 
have had no basis of reality. 


THE latest reports from the Philippines bear out 
statements previously made as to the imminence of 
the downfall of Manila. The insurgents, led by 
Aguinaldo, with the arms and ammunition which they 
secured from the arsenal at Cavite, are continually 
pressing their way toward the city. The Spaniards 
are keeping up the show of a hopeless contest, but 
they are thoroughly discouraged, and every time they 
yield a position and retreat the native troops desert 
them and go over to the insurgents, usually massa- 
cring theirofficers. The Spanish forces are truly ina 
pitiable condition. Many of their officers are entirely 
negligent of their duties, and while the menare starv- 
ing, spend their time and money in drinking places. 
The story of the unpreparedness of the Spanish fleet 
for the encounter with Admiral Dewey is repeated in 
the condition of the Spanish soldiers. They have 
a sufficient quantity of hardly anything. Their 
arms are old and poor, their gunpowder of 
an antiquated description, and they have had 
little or notraining. The Governor-General incoun- 
cil early in June meditated the surrender of the city; 
but in this he was opposed by his advisers. The 
only hope the Spanish now have is in the arrival of 
relief from Madrid, which hope, of course, is utterly 
baseless. Admiral Dewey reports that the insurgents 
have taken 2,500 Spanish prisoners, whom they treat 
humanely. A large number of refugees are on mer- 
chant vessels in the bay. The Admiral’s report gives 
the impression that the insurgents could take the 
city at once, but will not do so at present, the infer- 
ence being that they will wait until the American 
soldiers arrive. The ridiculous Archbishop of Ma- 
nila seems to be about the only hopeful Spaniard in 
the Philippines. He announces a communication 
from God to the effect that he will drive the ‘‘ Yan- 
kee pigs” out of the islands and make Spain tri- 
umphant. On June 12th a provisional government 
was set up at Old Cavite, with Aguinaldo as Presi- 
dent. 





ADMIRAL SAMPSON has been busy at Santiago de 
Cuba and Guantanamo and vicinity in preparing for 
the coming of General Shafter and his fifteen thou- 
sand troops. Most of the troops were on the trans- 
ports on Wednesday, June 8th; but for one cause or 
another the sailing of the fleet was postponed. At 
the last moment the water-supply was found to be 
deficient; and it was not until Tuesday of last week 
that the fleet finally sailed. It arrived at San- 
tiago safely on Monday. Just where it will be 
landed is not known. There will be two or three 
points for debarkation, and it is expected that 
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this will be facilitated by pontoon bridges. The 
work which Admiral Sampson did was in bombarding 
the fortifications at the mouth of the harbor of San- 
tiago on both sides, except Morro Castle, where Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his companions are imprisoned. 
The bombardment took place on Thursday, and is said 
to have been veryeffective. Large projectiles were fired, 
and our gunners had the range of the batteries and 
forts so admirably that hardly a shot was wasted. 
The fortifications, which had been repaired by the 
Spaniards after the previous bombardment, were so 
thoroughly demolished that the Spanish guns were 
silenced. No damage was done to our vessels. An 
incident of the engagement was the firing of shells 
loaded with gun-cotton from the dynamite vessel 
‘‘Vesuvius.’’ The shells were fired from fixed tubes 
inclined at a certain angle, compressed air being used 
to set them off. The experiment was entirely suc- 
cessful, the projectiles exploding with terrific results, 
making great caves in the hillside. Oneof them was 
fired over the island beyond which lies the Spanish 
fleet, and it is believed that some damage was done. 
A small party, under command of Lieutenant Blue, 
landed and made a trip along the eastward hights to 
a point where they were able to discern the Spanish 
fleet, and they found that all the vessels, four ar- 
mored cruisers, three gunboats and two torpedo 
destroyers, werethere. It was a trip of nolittle risk, 
and Admiral Sampson was much gratified with its 
successful result. 





THE 800 marines who encamped on the right side 
of Guantanamo Bay at Camp McCalla have had sev- 
eral encounters with the enemy. They were greatly 
harrassed for two or three days and nights after they 
had taken up their position by the Spanish, who car- 
ried on a guerrilla warfare from the bushes. This 
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necessitated a change in the position of the camp to 
aless exposed quarter. In aid of the marines Ad- 
miral Sampson sent several ships parts of the way up 
the harbor to shell the Spanish forts at Caimanera. 
Some of the most effective work that the war vessels 
of this fleet have yet done was done in this engage- 
ment. The brick fort and earthworks were demol- 
ished entirely. The bombardment lasted an hour 
and ahalf. Our shells threw down the walls of the 
fort and cast up bricks and mortar thirty feet or more - 
in the air. The earthworks and barracks at the 
west end of the harbor were also shelled and the 
Spaniards driven into the bushes. On Tuesday the 
marines marched five miles to aSpanish camp, which 
lies tothe southeast of their own post, and drove out 
the Spaniards, razed their camp and completely de- 
stroyed their well of water, the only well in the vicin- 
ity. In the engagement 40 Spaniards are said to have 
been killed. One American marine was slightly 
wounded. The Cubans have co-operated with the 
Americans with admirable results. They are in 
force in the neighborhood of Santiago and Guanta- 
namo, and are of especial value in bushwhacking 
warfare. They understand the country and the tac- 
tics of the’ Spaniards, and know no fear. Generals 
Garcia and Rabi are said to have under their com- 
mand 7,000 or 8,000 Cubans who will give admirable 
assistance when the siege of Santiago is undertaken. 
They already command most of the avenues to the 
city, and are thus enabled to cut off Spanish supplies. 
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FROM a spectacular position on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, envied of his fellows, admired of those to 
whom his business methods seem admirable, and ex- 
ecrated by those who felt it to be paying him tax on 
bread, Joseph Leiter has fallen. With him the Leiter 
millions have suffered. Father and son are victims, 
perhaps to the extent of $6,000,000. And all because 
of a scheme which overreached itself. More than a 
year young Leiter was buying wheat. He was a mer- 
chant, he said, buying wheat only because it was 
ridiculously cheap, as compared to the world’s needs. 
He was dealing in the commodity itself, not in options; 
but before December, 1898, he had bought nearly 
5,000,000 bushels more than it seemed possible that 
the sellers could deliver. From 65 centsa bushel the 
price soared to $1.09. P. D. Armour & Co., one of 
the biggest shorts in the trade, began to scour the 
Northwest for grain. The result was that he deliv- 
ered the wheat until Chicago elevators were full to 
bursting; until Leiter held nearly 12,000,000 bushels 
of the commodity. Still Leicer bought in the mar- 
kets of Duluth and Minneapolis, so that this cash 
wheat should not be used to his detriment in corner- 
ing the May market. At this point L. Z. Leiter 
came to his son’s backing, and the money for the 
transactions was easy, and the two continued to buy 
for May delivery. The price went to $1.85; but the 
‘‘shorts” continued to find wheat and Leiter was 
deluged with grain, until he held about 30,000,000 
bushels. He had miscalculated. Soon he was in the 
position of supporting the price of future deliveries 
in order to protect his cash holdings. 


THE promise of a big wheat harvest in the United 
States, the big shipments from India and the Ar- 
gentine Republic and the outlook for 100,000,000 
bushels more in France than had been raised in 1897, 
broke him down. He began to unload his wheat, 
and the market went to pieces. The alleged with- 
drawal of the elder Leiter’s support is supposed to 
have precipitated the son’s action. Attachments 
were sworn out against the two operators, one for 
more than $790,000; banks holding collateral became 
clamorous, and instead of the great attempt at a cor- 
ner netting the operators $7,000,000, as had been 
predicted, father and son may be losers to that 
extent. Armour & Company, who were pitted. 
against the Leiters only a few months ago, promise 
to profit by the present tangle. Leiter has turned 
nearly 8,000,000 bushels of cash wheat to the firm for 
disposition on commission. The fact that Armour 
is holding it has made confidence for grain operators 
and strengthened the market from the panic of Tues- 
day, June 14th. The action putting this cash wheat 
into Armour’s hands has made friends for Leiter on 
the Board of Trade. Had he continued to unload 
wheat in small lots, the market would have been 
demoralized and the grain might have dropped to 
fifty cents abushel. Millers are buying of Armour, ° 
however, at ninety cents and beyond, and the great 
packer promises to reap the profits that were to have 
been for the Leiters. The ‘‘ Wheat King” is deposed, 
as others have been deposed before him. It is part 
of the game in which millions are staked in the pros- 
pect of winning millions, or of going down in disas- 
ter and defeat. 


THE Social Democracy, according to the latest re- 
ports, is suffering from internal troubles. It will be 
remembered that it was organized a year ago, chiefly 
through the efforts of Mr. Eugene V. Debs, to make 
socialism a reality upon this earth by means of colo- 
nization, and political action at the polls. At the 
annual convention, held a few days ago in Chicago, a 
minority report was adopted which declared pri- 
marily for colonization as against political action, 
and as Mr. Debs has favored the latter policy, he 
withdrew and, with thirty other delegates, represent- 
ing sixty-four branches and a membership of about 
2,000, formed a new organization to be called ‘‘ Tne 
Social Democratic Party of America.’’ The new 
party has the support of the German element of the 
old. organization; but what is left of the old party, 
we understand, will combine with the Brotherhood 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth, a society that 
has been in existence for a few years for the main 
purpose of forming colonies, and these two will man- 
age the colonization project. Whether they will 
come into possession of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Co. that has just been organized under the 
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laws of Kansas, and occupy the mining lands that 
have been bought in Colorado by the old Social De- 
mocracy, we do notas yet know. All this dissension 
and quarrel is chiefly interesting because it shows how 
almost impossible it is for Socialists in a democracy 
to agree on any active and definite plan of social 
reconstruction. 


SINCE the signing of the treaty of peace between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, last month, all Central 
America has been enjoying the blessings of a much- 
needed political calm. The armies of the two bellig- 
erent States which have been facing each other on 
the frontier for the last four months, have been with- 
drawn, and President Zelaya,of Nicaragua, is reported 
to have pardoned and released from prison most of 
his political opponents. This week each of the five 
States of Central America were to send delegates to 
Managua, Nicaragua, to form the long-anticipated Con- 
stitution for a federal union or more perfect union of 
these five republics. At present Guatemala is the 
richest of the Central American States, Costa Rica 
enjoys the best government and is the most peacea- 
ble, while Salvador and Honduras are somewhat bet- 
ter than Nicaragua, which is the worst governed 
and most politically corrupt of the lot. 





THE practical paralysis in Government circles in 
Madrid continues. There is nosign of leadership or 
of any kind of activity that promises good results to 
Spanish arms. There is no improvement in Spanish 
finances. Everything seems to be left to the Bank of 
Spain, whose resources are evidently exhausted. 
Again and again the Government comes two the bank 
for sums of money, and gets small amounts, The bank 
is apparently depending upon the printing-press, and 
its issues of paper currency have already reached an 
enormous sum, This note currency now amounts 
to 1,318,000,009 pesetas, for which there is no coin 
available for redemption. Admiral Camara’s fleet, 
about which there has been so much mystery, has 
sailed from Cadiz amid a blare of trumpets, with the 
Minister of Marine on board. A great deal was said 
about the high expectations which Spain reposes in 
this small and partially disabled fleet. It was given 
out that it would sail for the Philippines to give Ad- 
miral Dewey battle, and would take several thousand 
troops with it. A report almost equally ridiculous 
ascribed the New England coast as its destination, 
but in all probability it will not go further than the 
Canaries. Nobody has any fear of it whatever. The 
first actual expression for peace has been made in a 

_manifesto of the inhabitants of Catalonia, of which 
province Barcelona is the capital. The manifesto is 
signed by thirty-five associations and eighteen local 
newspapers. It says the present evils are due to the 
existing Government, which isa government of dis- 
order; that while the United States is guilty of un- 
justifiable aggression, the continuance of the war will 
utterly ruin Spain; painful amputation is preferable 
to a disastrous war. The manifesto says the sooner 
peace is concluded the better; otherwise the country 
will be launched into a state of anarchy or arbitrary 
despotism. 


ADMIRAL MonrTOjo, the Spanish Admiral whose 
fleet was destroyed by Commodore Dewey, was inter- 
viewed at Manila, May 3d, two days after the famous 
battle and gave an interesting account of the engage- 
ment. He is described as an old man of sixty-five, 
slight in build and not at all warlike in appearance. 
He is curtesy itself, reminding one of the old Spanish 
grandees in bearing. He talked very frankly about 
the battle. The description he gives of his ships 
shows that three were practically helpless. He recog- 
nized from the first that the case was a hopeless one, 
but there was nothing to do but fight. He had hoped 
to fight at Subic Bay, but found it without means 
of defense. The ‘‘ Reina Cristina,” his flagship, was 
hit, he says, about seventy times, the fire of the 
American vessels being concentrated upon her be- 
cause she carried the Admiral’s flag. The steering 
gear was destroyed and the engines were struck and 
fire broke out in the vessel, which was therefore 
abandoned for the ‘‘Isla de Cuba.’’ Heendeavored 
to save the crew in boats. He thinks 52 were killed 
on the ‘“‘ Cristina” and 150 wounded. Other vessels 
suffered less, the total of casualties being placed at 
400 killed and wounded. When his flag was hoisted 
on the ‘‘Cuba” she became the target of the Ameri- 
can fire and speedily took refuge behind the pier. 
Recognizing the uselessness of further fighting he 
gave the order to leave the ships, his last signal being, 
‘Scuttle and abandon your ships.’’ The Admiral 
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was slightly wounded. During the fighting he occu- 
pied a place on the bridge unprotected. 





lT has been a week in Europe of political impor- 
cance. In France and Italy the Cabinets have been 
overthrown; in Germany there has been an election 
for a new Reichstag, and in Austria and Italy the 
legislative assemblies have been dissolved. Perhaps 
the most important of these has been the German 
election, which is not yet complete, as there have 
been candidates elected in 209 districts, and second 
elections will be necessary in 188 others. Thus far 
the combination of Conservatives and Centrists, if 
they could be held together, would constitute an 
overwhelming majority over the Liberals and Social 
Democrats, altho the latter have lost no strength 
in the cities. It is not probable that the elections 
yet to be held will throw the supporters of the Em- 
peror and his Government out of power, altho the 
total Socialist vote shows unchecked increase. At 
the present rate it will be only a few years before 
Richter and his followers will hold the majority of the 
Reichstag, and the Emperor would properly regard 
that as little less than revolution; indeed, it would be 
a peaceful revolution unless the Emperor set the army 
against the lawmakers, in which case the attempt to 
overthrow the Constitution would itself be anything 
but a peaceful revolution, The only way the Con- 
servatives, the Centrists and the Agrarians can have 
to balk the will of the people is that now seriously 
proposed, and which will very likely be carried out if 
the majority of the new Reichstag is pliable; and that 
is by reducing the number of those qualified to vote. 
The restriction of the ballot will be bitterly opposed 
by the representatives of the workmen in the manu- 
facturing centers, and a very exciting conflict is prob- 
ably at hand. The new Reichstag will hold power 
for five years. 


THE fall of M. Meline’s Cabinet will not be a very 
serious matter, unless it involves the withdrawal of 
M. Hanotaux, the able manager of the French for- 
eign affairs, He seems to be the one man of 
strength and intelligence on whom France de- 
pends. Neither is the fall of the Rudini Ministry 
in Italy a matter of any great importance. He had 
lost all prestige by the misfortunes involved in the 
sudden and unexpected outbreak in northern Italy, 
which for a while threatened to turn out a dangerous 
revolution. But. the effective military measures 
crushed the insurgents, and the public interest has 
been turned aside into a discussion of the question 
how far the Clericals were responsible for what had 
happened, and especially whether an archbishop had 
run away so as not to be held responsible for an in- 
surrection. Whoever may be called to lead a new 
Ministry he is likely to be as feebly supported as will 
be the new French Premier, and indeed the German 
Government is likely to find its support a very doubt- 
ful one, so long as the clerical Centrists, led by Dr. 
Lieber, feel that they are the real rulers, with their 
large and compact following, which they turn now to 
the help of the Agrarians and now to that of the Lib- 
erals, as their own interests demand. It is not clear 
to which side they are the most hostile. 





THE troubles from plague in India have not been 
confined to the western section. The disease has ap- 
peared in the region of Calcutca, and there has been 
more or less rioting in connection with the efforts of 
the Government to enforce the sanitary regulations. 
In the Punjab the constant clashing of interests have 
been manifest in a conflict between the Hindus and 
Mohammedans in connection with the Moharrem 
festival. The border is alsoin a state of disquiet. 
Some of the Afridi chiefs have been sending an em- 
bassy to the Ameer of Afghanistan, in the hope of 
securing his support. The embassage got no fur- 
ther, however, than Jellalabad, and to all appear- 
ances the Ameer is holding true to his pledges to the 
British Government. There are many in India, 
however, who thoroughly distrust him; and it is con- 
sidered by no means certain that the apparent paci- 
fication of the frontier by General Lockhart has been 
as successful as was claimed. 





AT last the evacuation of Thessdly is completed, 
and not a Turkish soldier remains on Greek soil. 
But it must be remembered that the frontier has been 
‘‘rectified,’’ and certain passes and villages have 
passed from Greece tu Turkey. The withdrawal has 
been carried out in the most peaceful way under the 
eyes of an international commission, and the with- 
drawing and the advancing soldiers have not been 
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allowed to come within sight of each other. The 
final payment of the indemnity to Turkey has now 
been authorized. A chance is now given to Greece 
to work its salvation by industry and the peaceful 
development of domestic resources. What is most 
needed is a Ministry of capable men with practical 
notions of what should be aimed at. The soldiers 
withdrawn from Thessaly may find something to do 
on the borders of Montenegro, where an incipient war 
is being carried on by the Albanians. Just how se- 
rious it is we cannot yet tell, but there have been 
conflicts and barbarous slaughter of women, as well 
as men. The Christians are the victims, for the 
most part; but whether they have received help from 
Montenegro we are not informed. It will be remem- 
bered that a large quantity of rifles have been pre- 
sented to the Montenegrin Government by that of 
Russia, and it may be that there is some deep game 
behind this uprising. 








WE gave, some weeks ago, an account in these col- 
umns of the terrible drouth that had visited portions 
of Australia. The Bishop of Ballarat, in a recent 
report, gives the most harrowing details as to the re- 
sults of the long-continued absence of rain in West 
Victoria. The seasons of 1895—’96 and 1896—’97 were 
bad, but that of 1897—’98 was very bad. Rivers are 
dried up, water has to be carted for leagues, children 
half-clad roam all over the country with buckets, try- 
ing to find a little water; stock is dying by thousands 
on paddocks and roads, landscapes are bare of the 
least trace of vegetation and look like a desert battie- 
field. There has really been no rain for three years, 
The dry rivers and water-holes are malarious, and 
give rise to fevers. Dead lambs may be seen by the 
hundreds; sheep look like slabs of wood. The heat 
rises to 111 degrees in the shade as early as nine 
o'clock in the morning, and there are many deaths 
among the aged and children. One sheep-owner has 
lost 10,000 sheep. Most farmers have no returns at 
all, not having been able to get back their seed. 
Feed for stock is so scarce that even chaff brings 
twenty-five dollars a ton. One miller, who was ac- 
customed to receive 50,000 bags of wheat a year, now 
receives not more than 5,000. Water is brought to 
some places on trains, and when the trains arrive 
they are boarded by frantic people, fighting each 
other for water. Among the horrors was an earth- 
quake. The extreme dry weather, of course, has 
made fires numerous and very destructive. One of 
the calamities was a tornado of unusual violence, up- 
rooting trees, destroying iron tanks, and rolling 
horses over and over. After the terrific wind camea 
deluge of water, which finished the havoc wrought 
by the tornado. 


THE confirmation, last week, of the report of an 
agreement by the Anglo-French Commission con- 
cerning the disputed territory in the Niger region of 
West Africa, assures the peaceful settlement of a 
question that has threatened an interruption of the 
relations of the two Powers. The agreement is in 
the nature of acompromise, apparently honorable and 
fair to both. The terms of the compromise, as sum- 
marized by the cable dispatches, are not wholly clear; 
but Great Britain saves nearly all of her Lagos hin- 
terland, the French agreeing to evacuate Kissi and 
other places held by them below the tenth parallel of 
latitude. They also give up Bussa, an important 
post on the Niger, just north of the tenth parallel. 
England gets the triangular piece of territory lying 
north of Lagos, west of the Niger and south of and 
including Ilo, on the Niger, Nikki on the western 
line going to France. The right bank of the Niger 
above Ilo, with the Province of Gurma, is to belong 
to the French, who gain a much larger territory than 
goes to England, tho not soimportant. The latter 
will be in complete control of the great river from 
Ilo to the sea. France contended strongly for an 
outlet on the Niger at or below Bussa. This has been 
accomplished by the grant of thirty years’ leases of 
bonded areas at Liaba, south of Bussa, and facilities 
for transit in bond. In compensation France gives 
England thirty years’ reciprocity for all her west coast 
colonies from Liberia to Dahomey. In Ashanti Eng- 
land surrenders a small strip of territory west of the 
Black Volta which becomes the boundary, and the 
French evacuate Wa on the tenth parallel. England 
is reported as gaining a concession on Lake Tchad. 
She already has the western shore of that lake. Ger- 
many has the adjoining south shore, and it is difficult 
to see how England can get any Bornu territory ‘‘east 
of the meridian which passes through Barua.” 
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Our next week’s issue concludes the first half of 
With the 
succeeding issue the form of THE INDEPENDENT will 


the fiftieth year of THE INDEPENDENT. 


be changed to that of the Century Magazine, and the 
subscription price will be reduced from $3.00 to $2.00 
a year, and the price of single copies from ten to five 
cents. Our readers will then receive a weekly relig- 
ious and literary magazine, having regularly eighty 
pages, besides a cover, the number of pages to be in- 


creased whenever necessary. While making the form 


of the paper more convenient, we shall try to make 


its contents even more valuable. Next week we will 


publish a list of the articles to appear in the first issue 
under the new form, which will be the Fourth of July 
Number 


Hating Enemies. 


OUGHT we to hate our Spanish enemies, or to love 
them? This very practical question, discussed by 
Dr. Hamlin this week, confronts many Chris- 
tians. If it be answered that the law of Christ is 
to love your enemies, the response comes, But how 
can we fight and kill those whom we do not hate? It 
has been said again and again that we cannot over- 
come our reluctance to do injury to Spanish soldiers 
and sailors and ships unless we have some rallying 
cry of hate or vengeance; that we cannot go to war 
in cold blood—therefore, the cry, ‘‘ Remember the 
Maine,’’ designed to rouse the fiercer passions of our 
fighting men and nerve their arms to deeds heroic. 

But we really are not in this war to avenge the loss 
of the ‘‘Maine.’’ We have no proof that the Span- 
ish nation through its representatives ordered our 
war vessel to be blown up, or knew that the deed was 
to be done, or knows to this day by whom it was 
done We do not go to war with nations for indi- 
vidual acts, but for the acts of the nations them- 
selves. For aught we know the “ Maine’’ may have 
been destroyed by Cubans, and not by Spaniards. 
Our suspicions point to Spaniards, but suspicions are 


‘ not proofs, and if it isabhorrent to hold individuals 


guilty of murder on mere suspicion, it is equally so 
thus to hold nations. We have no other reason to 
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hate Spain, and as this one reason is involved in 
great uncertainty, we are in this war without excuse 
if war without hate is always unjustifiable. 

We are at war for what Spain has done, and insists 
on doing, in oppressing a people who have long cried 
in vain for justice and liberty. We know of no indi- 
vidual Spaniards except General Weyler for whom we 
have anything like hate, and we are not making war 
against Weyler. We may lawfully hate what is 
wrong, tho we are commanded to love the wrong- 
doer; therefore, we hate the cruelty and oppression 
with which Spain’s rule in Cuba is marked, but we 
do not hate Spain. 

What, then, is the law of Christ for Christians? It 
does not forbid our using force to compel Spain to 
treat the Cubans decently, or give them their inde- 
pendence. Ifa man fall among thieves it is a Chris- 
tian’s duty to come to his relief. If burglars are 
overpowering a family, it is the duty of neighbors to 
take instant part against them. The question of hate 
in such a case does not arise. The burglars are 
engaged in a fiendish act. They must stop, or be made 
to stop by any means at hand. We find Spain en- 
gaged in an atrocious assault on the Cubans. We 
have warned her to withdraw from the Cuban domi- 
cil. She refuses, and we are using force. 

We do not hate the Spaniards we have killed and 
wounded; we do not hate those who are in arms; we 
do not hate the symbol of Spain’s sovereignty, tho 
there are a few persons who know no better than to 
lay it down to be walked over. But we are, with our 
superior force, correcting the intolerable wrongs for 
which Spain has made herself responsible. When 
she is ready to come to terms, which we must not 
make unjust, we shall cease fighting her. We do not 
want to destroy Spain. If she learns the lesson of 
justice to those under her rule we shall be glad to see 
her scepter still among the sovereignties of earth. 

We do not need, then, to try to excite within our- 
selves feelings of hate toward our Spanish enemies. 
Those who have such feelings should rather seek to 
supplant them with the Christian spirit of love. Miss 
Sarah Smiley told, at the recent Arbitration Confer- 
ence at Lake Mohonk, how she repressed the rising 
spirit of hate. When she found herself exulting over 
American victories. and inclined to regard Spaniards 
as devoid of all good traits, she thought of a young 
Spanish girl whom she had known, loving, gentle, 
pure and altogether sweet; then of a Spanish matron 
whom she loved for her noble womanliness; then of 
others belonging to that nation, and she reasoned thus: 
Surely there are many others in Spain who are like 
these. Not all the Spaniards are wicked, cruel and 
bloodthirsty. I must not hate a whole nation, It 
would be unjust. 

In this way she allayed her prejudices, and tho she 
doubtless would not justify the war, as we do, she 
took the right attitude toward our nation’s enemies. 
We do not, must not hate them. We love them as 
Christ loved all men, and have no worse wish for 
them than that they should open their eyes to the 
truth, accept it, and give us peace. 





The Cause Half Won. 


AT last, after unreasonable delay, the House of 
Representatives has passed, by more than a two- 
thirds majority, the resolutions for the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands; and for that we give thanks. 
Thirty Democrats voted in their favor, notwithstand- 
ing that a Democratic caucus had voted against them, 
and only three: Republicans, without any caucus, 
voted in the negative. Speaker Reed was too ill to be 
present, and he sent word that he would have voted 
against them if he had been present. Every one re- 
spects his opposition; but he did what was to be ex- 
pected of a fair presiding officer in allowing the reso- 
lutions to come before the House. He is no unrea- 
sonable dictator. 

The resolutions now go to the Senate and will be 
debated through the week. They will there be op- 
posed by one or two Republicans and by enough 
Democrats and Populists, either from selfish reasons 
or from mistaken notions of public interest, to con- 
stitute two or three more than a third of the body. 
That was proved when the Hawaiian treaty was be- 
fore the Senate in closed session. These Senators, 
led by White of California, will do their best, or 
rather very nearly their best, to defeat annexation. 
The Senate has no rule to shut off debate. It works 
by what is called curtesy, which is discurteous to the 
majority; and if the leaders of the opposition wilfully 
insist on their full parliamentary rights, without any 
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regard to the wrecking of their party, there is but one 
thing for the majority to do, and that is to hold the 
Senate in continuous session, night and day, until 
they tire out the factious minority. We trust this 
will be done if need be, and we believe that another 
week will see Hawaii made a part of the United 
States. 

When one looks back over the history of the nego- 
tiations for the annexation of Hawaii he cannot help 
being surprised at the indifference of those who 
ought to be our statesmen, to the nation’s interests. 
It sometimes seems as if a good service to the country 
could only be done by stealth. It was a surprise to 
the nation when Alaska was annexed. The first 
great blunder was in the delay to accept the gift of 
the islands until General Harrison passed out of 
office. Then came the sad attempt to misrepresent 
the American representatives, diplomatic and naval, 
who had had part in the proposed treaty at the time 
of the overthrow of Queen Liliuokalaniand to slander 
the noble men who had rescued the islands. It was 
to be expected with President McKinley's accession 
that there would be no more delay; but every pre- 
text has been taken by the opponents to balk the 
will of both peoples, and it will be with a sigh of in- 
expressible relief that we shall hear the news that the 
will of the majority of the Senate has at last become 
law. 

The annexation of Hawaii is no part of a policy of 
indefinite territorial expansion. Hawaii is our con- 
tiguous right; not merely because she is contiguous, 
but because her people are Americans and desire the ad- 
vantages of American citizenship. Evenifit were to be 
no advantage to us to possess Hawaii, even if it were to 
be something of a burden, it would be our duty to 
consider the interests of those that naturally belong 
with us, and to allow them—our own children, the 
products of our civilization or the descendants of our 
own people—to be Americans as well as we. 


Our National Credit. 


THE immediate and wonderful success of the Gov- 
ernment loan is extremelygratifying. The $200,000,- 
ooo offered by the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
taken by the people in small amounts, and has been 
subscribed to several times over. Besides this, syn- 
dicates have stood ready to take the whole issue, or 
so much of it as the people did not want. 

The result is gratifying as showing our popular re- 
sources and the popular confidence in the Govern- 
ment. While our national credit remains good at 
home, it cannot be successfully attacked abroad. It . 
is by our own acts that we make or mar our finances. 
So long as our people believe that the loans they 
make the Government will be paid in money equal in 
value to that which they invest they are ready to fur- 
nish liberally the needed funds. Is the lesson not 
a plainone? If men lend money as good as gold they 
expect in payment money of the same kind. That is 
the basis of all sound dealings. No one will know- 
ingly pay out a dollar if he is to get less than a dollar 
in return. 

Our bonds are all kept at home. None are placed 
in foreign markets. Doubtless London and Berlin 
andeven Paris would have taken them; but we have 
made it a domestic affair, and we are delighted that 
we can supply the Government all! it needs without 
appeal to foreign aid. We keep our credit good by 
not going too often into foreign money markets. 
Moreover, the benefits of a good investment are se- 
cured by our own thrifty farmers, merchants and 
small capitalists. They get a thoroughly sound in- 
vestment, paying three per cent. interest quarterly, 
and they get it without paying a broker's fee or a 
syndicate’s premium. This is far better than for the 
Government to have accepted the offer of one per 
cent. premium of big capitalists. The people should 
have the first chance, for it is their country, their 
Government. It is they who paythe taxes to sup- 
port it, who give their lives for its defense, who are 
its pride and strength. If the Government has ad- 
vantages to offer, they are best entitled to them. 

In the presence of the great success of this popular 
loan, we remember the trying time a few years ago 
when our bonds were not so eagerly taken. The 
Government was in stress. It needed gold for its re- 
demption fund, and gold was scarce. It was scarce 
because of the fear engendered by the operation of 
the Compulsory Silver Coinage Act, and by the hard 
times our farmers and our industrialists generally 
were having. The President was forced to look to 
syndicates for the money needed, and they had to get 
most of it from abroad. 
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Now the conditions are vastly changed. The 
vicious act is no longer on our statute-books, the 
effects of its operation have largely been outgrown, 
the people have pronounced upon the issue in a 
great national campaign and restored confidence at 
home and abroad in the integrity of our national 
finances. Moreover, at the end of the fiscal year, 
we find to our credit the largest amount of exports 
ever knownin our history. Gold has flowed steadily 
to our shores in settlement of the heavy balances due 
our farmers and producers, and money is so plenti- 
ful that it seeks, besides the full channels of business 
activity, safe meansof investment. The bonds now 
offered do not ask for gold, but may be paid by 
money-order, check, draft or currency, The Govern- 
ment simply wants money, tho it will pay the bonds 
in coin, that is, in gold. Smallinvestors do not have 
to procure gold to purchase the bonds they desire. 
For these reasons, Secretary Gage borrows easily 
where his predecessor Secretary Carlisle could not. 

The success of the bond issue also shows that the 
people have the fullest confidence in the justice and 
in the outcome of the present war. They accept the 
extraordinary war taxes just devised without a mur- 
mur, and furnish the ready money the Government 
needs to carry iton. Never was a nation more united 
in stress of war than our own, 


Can the Lambeth Proposals be Re- 
opened ? 


Her: is a startling, yet very true statement which, 
when we begin to read it, sounds divisive and false, 
but which, as we proceed, turns out to be correct and 
irenic, but none the less surprising. We take it from 
our very able and valued contemporary, The Church 
Standard, which is discussing the matters which will 
come before the next Convention, and especially the 
amendment to the constitution of its Church, which 
speaks of it as ‘* the body known in law as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church.” It says that this is its 
name ‘‘in iaw’’ because it is the name the Church 
has chosen for itself; and it proceeds to say, what we 
have said, that the name is divisive and not catholic, 
in both terms, ‘‘ Protestant ’’ and ‘‘ Episcopal”; and 
it continues: 

‘* Every Catholic Church is ifso facto Episcopal. 
Hence, the use of that word in the corporate name of 
our Church is useless if the Church is Cathclic, and its 
only purpose is to differentiate our communion, and so 
to emphasize our separation from Christian bodies 
which have not the Episcopate. Thus, like Protestant, 
the word Zfiscopal, as an ecclesiastical designation, is 
a word of division,and as such-we dislike it. We go 
so far as to think that the Lambeth Conference com- 
mitted a capital blunder in the tactics of conciliation 
when it made ‘the historic Zpiscopate’ one of its four 
indispensable conditions of unity. If it had said the 
historic Ministry, that phrase would have meant the 
same thing, and while it would have been understood to 
mean the same, it would have been less objectionable to 
many non-Episcopalian Christians. In short, longing 
for, and looking to the unity of Christ’s Church, which 
will come in God’s good fime, we cannot rejoice in the 
adoption by any Church of any name or qualification 
which bears on its forefront the idea of division; and 
therefore we cannot love the name Protestant Episco- 
pal.” 

What! ‘‘ Every Catholic church zfso facto Episco- 
pal’’? That startles one. Cannot a Presbyterian or 
Congregational church have part in the Catholic 
Church? But let us see what is meant by the word 
‘«Episcopal.’’ We are once more startled to see that 
by ‘‘ Episcopate’’ our contemporary is ready to mean 
‘‘Ministry,’’ and that it would have put ‘‘the historic 
Ministry’’ in place of ‘‘the historic Episcopate’’ in the 
famous proposals for union of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. We are unwilling to believe that the learned 
editor, Dr. John Fulton, would juggle with words. 
He can hardly mean to designate a Ministry as his- 
toric because it has received its commission from a 
superior order. It must be that the same order and 
persons are meant by ‘‘Episcopate’’ that are meant 
by ‘‘ Ministry,’’ and he must imply that true bishops 
exist in the ministry of other denominations, as they 
claim to be true. If this can be granted, that pastors 
may be true historic bishops, and possess valid rights 
of succession to the bishops of the Apostolic Church, 
then there may be hope of success in reopening the 
discussion of the proposals of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. Those proposals have gone into ancient his- 
tory, but they can be revived on the basis of the 
change of the word ‘‘Episcopate” to ‘‘ Ministry,’’ 
with what it involves, 

But will any one second Dr. Fulton’s proposal? 
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A Corner in Wheat. 


ANOTHER great speculation has failed disastrously, 
and there ought to be something more in it than a 
lesson in finance for a youth, It has been an object- 
lesson for the whole country, and a disagreeable 
spectacle to the world. 

What we have seen is a young man, possessing or 
controlling millions of money, using it not to create 
values and thus earn more money for himself, but 
using it to monopolize a great food product and put 
upon it a fictitious value. He saw that there was, 
taking the world over, a great shortage in wheat 
while there was an abundant harvest in this country. 
Naturally the price of wheat would rise in this coun- 
try, greatly to the benefit of our farmers, and equally 
to the loss of consumers the world over. His plan 
was to buy, for cash or on credit, all the wheat that 
would be on the market for a number of months, to 
keep it out of the free market and thus make it 
scarcer and dearer to the purchaser, and then sell it 
for this advanced price. This he did with his im- 
mense fortune and. with great intelligence and cour- 
age. He was successful and made several millions of 
dollars. But he carried his speculations just too far, 
and butted against the market for a new crop, found 
he could no longer control the market of the world, 
and he was obliged to drop his holdings for such 
prices as he could get, and they say his losses will be 
six millions of dollars. His entire fortune is gone, 
all his share in his father’s estate, and the new Na- 
poleon of finance has found his St. Helena. 

There is no special bitterness against him in this 
country; quite the contrary, because his speculation 
has helped rather than injured our Western farmers. 
They were bound anyhow to benefit by the natural 
rise in the price of wheat, and it would be against 
nature if the five or ten cents extra which he gave 
them were a source of annoyance. They were not 
considering the consumer but the producer. The 
magnificent harvest and magnificent price have given 
our Western States a boom of prosperity such as 
they have not seen for years. It is true that it is 
different in the manufacturing States of the East, 
which produce no wheat, where the depression 
lingers and is still felt more or less severely; but the 
extra cost of flour and bread has not immediately 
followed the rise in wheat, and has not been so much 
observed in this country asin Europe. Accordingly 
there’ has been no bitterness of feeling over this 
attempt at monopoly, rather a pleasant and selfish 
approval of it. But it has been, nevertheless, that 
kind of an attempted monopoly in the necessaries of 
life which in some countries is forbidden and punished 
by law, and which has been properly regarded every- 
where as against the public interest. Where the ex- 
treme rise in wheat has been most felt, as in Italy, for 
example, it would not have been wise for our young 
monopolist to visit; he would have been safer in 
Chicago, guarded by his brokers and his farmer. 

Should, then, we make laws against such specula- 
tion? Probably not. We have had another illustra- 
tion that the free laws of trade are pretty effectual, 
and that they have such a sharp way of punishment 
that this new sort of farmers’ friend will hardly try 
his game again. He has learned his lesson, which will 
last him his lifetime. He has had his little day of 
glory and his punishment. The wheat mills of the 
financial gods have ground fine, but they have not 
ground slow. His imitators will not be many. The 
lesson will be remembered. Perfect freedom in trade, 
without the interference of laws which say Thou must 
and Thou must not, will generally secure the best 
result, and will right the wrongs and punish the 
crimes of finance. It is easy for us to see this now, 
for the country does not see that it has suffered by 
this speculation. We can imagine conditions in 
which our people would have been driven to such 
frenzy as history tells us of. 

But the moral question remains, The attempt to 
use enormous wealth to corner a market, to shut out 
other dealers, to put an abnormal price on what the 
people need and must have, is simply wrong. It is 
taking not a fair but an unfair profit from the people 
who must buy. Laws cannot well fix and grade the 
crime, deciding whether a merchant has simply been 
prudent in buying a large quantity when wares are 
cheap against a time of high prices, or whether he is 
trying to shut out other ‘merchants from their mar- 

ket; but that one 1s right andthe other wrong is as 
clear as the difference between honesty and greed 
or between foresight and selfishness. If in this case 
temporary success aroused no special bitterness, the 
final collapse excites no special sympathy. 
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Australian Federation. 


THE movement for the Federation of the Australian 
colonies, which promised so much, has met witha se- 
rious interruption at acritical point. In the presence 
of many difficulties the convention, which was called 
to formulate a ‘constitution, succeeded in reaching a 
result that seemed to be quite satisfactory to federa- 
tionists in general. Three sessions were held for this 
purpose, and in an earnest spirit of concession to the 
sentiment of all sections the able men who composed 
the convention congratulated themselves that they 
had reached a harmonious conclusion. The draft 
bill seemed to be favorably received in general. Of 
course, the diverse interests represented by different 
colonies could not in all cases be satisfactorily adjust- 
ed. But the larger colonies yielded something tothe 
smaller, and the smaller colonies accepted provisions 
which they would rather have had changed. Is 
it not obvious that in all such cases there must be 
compromise to reach finalagreement? There seemed 
to be so little bitterness among the delegates over the 
final outcome that it was thought that most of the 
colonies would by their popular vote ratify the con- 
stitution, 

In order that Federation might be accomplish- 
ed it was necessary that at least three colonies should 
accept the constitution. Then an application 
could be made, in their behalf, to the Imperial Par- 
liament for an enabling act. The first returns 
of elections were quite satisfactory. South Austra- 
lia and Tasmania accepted the constitution by large 
majorities. Victoria, one of the two largest colo- 
nies, also cast a large popular vote in its favor; but, 
unfortunately, New South Wales has not adopted it. 
New South Wales is one of the larger and more 
influential colonies; and altho a majority of the vote 
cast was in favor of Federation, the election act in 
that colony required an affirmative vote of not less 
than 80,000, The limit was first fixed at 50,000 and 
then advanced to 80,000. The actual votes cast for 
it fell short of the higher number by about 9,000, 
altho they exceeded the negative votes by 5,000. 
Under the conditions, therefore, upon which the 
constitution was submitted, the vote has failed in 
New South Wales. The Premier of the colony, who 
isan ardent friend of Federation, has suggested to 
the Premiers of the other colonies that a conference 
be held to consider a modification of the bill 
so as to make it acceptable to New South Wales. 
The Premier of South Australia has declined to 
accede to this proposal, tho other Premiers are 
not unfavorable. West Australia decided to abide 
by the vote of its Parliament, which has not yet 
been taken. The remaining colony, Queensland, 
was not represented inthe Federal Convention. Evi- 
dently New South Wales feared that Federation 
would interfere with the many schemes by which it 
secures for its own port of Sydney much of the trade 
of its rich mineral and agricultural districts, which 
have a natural outlet, the one in South Australia, 
the other in Victoria. It also opposed Federal con- 
trol over the Murray River, the Australian Missis- 
sippi, and its branches. It wants to use the water of 
the branches for irrigation, which Federal control 
could prevent. This matter caused prolonged debate 
in the Constitutional Convention, and the decision 
arrived at was very unsatisfactory to the large and 
prosperous colony on the South Pacific Coast. 

Of course it would be possible for the three colo- 
nies which have accepted the constitution, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania, to proceed to inau- 
guratea union. But as two of them are small colo- 
nies there seems to bea doubt asto whether they will 
feel like assuming the responsibility. The adhesion 
of New South Wales to the project seems to be con- 
sidered as indispensable to its successful inception. 
We do not understand that it has yet been actually 
decided to abandon Federation for the present. It 
may bethat the three colonies will wait for a favor- 
able vote by Western Australia, which is not improb- 
able, when the four colonies might proceed to forma 
Federation. 

We do not presume that there is any thought 
among its advocates of a final abandonment of 
Federation. They have been thinking about the 
matter and planning for it a longtime. They have 
already surmounted many difficulties in securing 
agreement on a constitution. Many of them must 
‘have been prepared for the reverse which has over- 
taken the movement. There are more ways of meet- 
ing this reverse than those already suggested. It is 
possible that the Parliament of New South Wales 
may reconsider its action and adopt another bil 
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owering the limit of the vote, or providing that a 
majority shall carry; or it would be possible to have 
the vote taken again after a further campaign, when 
the opposition and the indifference of voters, which 
seem to be almost equally strong, should be re- 
duced. The advantages of Federation are so mani- 
fest and so numerous, it is so evidently the dic- 
tate of prudence and forethought, and it is so neces- 
sary a movement to the future prosperity and 
development of Australia that it cannot be abandoned, 
but must be carried on to success. It may be that 
the bill will have to be modified, or that a campaign 
of education will have to be carried on systematically. 
By some means or all means Federation must be 
brought about; and we believe that the Australians 
will persevere until they have in their island con- 
tinent as compact and effective a general government 
asthe Canadians have in the magnificent Dominion to 
the north of us. 





WE cannot conceal our gratification over the pay- 
ment in Washington, last week, to the British Am- 
bassador of the award made in the Bering Sea case. 
In this instance the decision of an international tri- 
bunal of arbitration was against the United States. 
It was pronounced at Paris some years ago. While 
that decision was confined to principles, it made us 
liable for damages done to Canadian sealers which were 
unlawfully seized. A commission of Canadians and 
Americans made an inquiry into the facts, and re- 
ported in favor of an award of a little more than 
$473,000. This amount has been appropriated by 
Congress, and was paid over the day before the time 
limit expired. We should have been greatly morti- 
fied if this imperative obligation had not been prompt- 
ly met. We have been subjected to a great deal of 
English criticism for the long delay, much of which, 
however, was unjust. England was very prompt in 
payment when the Geneva award was made, setting 
us an example which we cannot afford to ignore. It 
is particularly fortunate that the Bering Sea award 
has been paid, because a further delay would have 
interfered with the present very cordial relations be- 
tween the two countries. We can now go on to 
adjust all the other differences which exist between 
the Governments at Washington and Ottawa. The 
time is ripe and most auspicious for the settlement of 
these controversies; and as neighbors we owe it to 
each other to bring them speedily to a successful 
issue. 


No infant idea can be born so orphaned but that 
Boston will bustle about and find godfathers for it. 
No great truth can be so well defended that the sup- 
port of Boston will not add to it notable strength. 
Where, then, rather than in Boston should expres- 
sion be better given whether to the growing con- 
sciousness of national duty, or to the fear that our 
country’s future will be endangered by taking up new 
responsibilities ? Several such believers—if we should 
not rather say disbelievers—have done well to secure 
Faneuil Hall for a public meeting and to practice the 
liberty of speech along unpopular lines. The country 
wants Hawaii; it does not want Cubaand Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands, but it would rather keep 
them than give them back to Spain. But these men 
believe that under the.stress of such responsibilities 
we would break down as a people, and they believe it 
so strongly that they tell us so from the platform of 
Faneuil Hall. * They have done their duty; we thank 
them for it. They are sure they are Cassandras tell- 
ing unwelcome truths which no one will believe; we 
are sure that those are wiser and truer words of cour- 
age which Faneuil Hall has been in the habit of hear- 
ing from less fearsome prophets. 


WE have said, and we say it again, that ‘‘a nation 
that would give back the Philippines to Spain would 
hand back to the tiger the little lamb rescued from its 
grasp.”’ That is solid truth expressed not a whit too 
emphatically. That does not necessarily mean, how- 
ever, nor even imply, that we are fighting for con- 
quest or for anything short of humanity; nor does it 
mean that we should prefer to keep the Philippine 
Islands as a part of the colonial domain of the United 
States. It only means that we would keep them 
rather than give them back to Spain. If we take 
possession of them we shall have the right to keep 
them, and no moralist could say us nay. But we 
might prefer, as the insurgents evidently expect, that 
there should be established a native republic under 
the control of legal voters, or under the protection of 
the United States and one or two other Powers. Our 
people, with the exception of a few doctrinaires, who 
can only think of some bygone principle, and never 
notice when its application is out of date, are not 
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worrying themselves with excellent old theories or 
old conditions, but are concerned rather with present- 
day conditions under the dominating thought that 
the people whom we have delivered must have the 
right of good government. 


THE German press is sharp in its criticism of our 
military management. It declares that Germany 
could mobilize an army of a hundred thousand men in 
two days, while it takes us two months to get into 
fighting condition. That is true; but there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. Germany has 
spent on its army and navy an average every year for 
the last thirty years of at least $60,000,000 more than 
we have; that is, her expenditures have been greater 
than ours since her last war by not less than $1, 800,- 
000,000. That much we have saved. We have 
saved besides that, the enormous waste of the forced 
conscription of the entire youth of the country into 
the army, with all its demoralizing influence. It is 
true that it takes us now, at a large expense, several 
months to get our army into shape. We hear little 
complaint that the navy was not ready. We can 
afford to wait two or three months in order to make 
this enormous saving. Far better is it toincur a 
great expense for a few months, with all the disad- 
vantages of delay, than to be under this horrible bur- 
den allthe time. If Germany points to our delay 
during these few months, we point back to her 
standing army and the constant and grinding pressure 
which its support involves. 





WE have had discussions as to the meaning of Re- 
formed Judaism, and the puzzle grows greater with 
each attempt to define it. While the discussion was 
going on it did not occur to any one to ask what is 
the definition of Orthodox Judaism; but that question 
is now raised by the Orthodox Jewish Conference, 
which has been in session in this city. Farbe it from 
us to try to define what puzzled the Orthodox Jews 
themselves. Weare not hammering Jewish heretics. 
One might suppose that an Orthodox Jew would be 
one who was careful to obey all the laws of Moses 
which can be obeyed in the Jewish diaspora, such as 
circumcision, Sabbath-keeping on the seventh day, 
the Passover, and the other feasts, with the ‘‘ Hear, 
O Israel,” and the moral laws which are the core of 
the Pentateuch and which have passed over into 
Christianity with the chief emphasis on love instead 
of justice. But we believe this is not quite enough 
for all the champions of orthodoxy. We do not find 
it in Leviticus; but there is a law found somewhere, 
a very important, if not quite essential law of Jew- 
ish orthodoxy, that the tall black silk hat must 
not be removed from the head in church, but must 
be worn by the minister, even when he stands up to 
pray, and by al] the men folk of the congregation. 
Perhaps this is one note of orthodoxy, and hats let 
it be. 





.... We spoke last week of the appointment of 
Miss Reel to succeed Mr. Hailmann as Superintendent 
of Indian Education, and also the politics there is in 
it. Shecomes from a group of States which have 
conferred full suffrage upon women. Women played 
an important part in the last election, especially on 
the Bryan side, and the election was dangerously 
close. Women do not feel the pressure of party 
lines as much as men do. Miss Reel is able and 
magnetic, and her appointment will greatly gratify 
many of the new voters in these States. If the truth 
were known, no President since Lincoln’s day has 
been under such a terrific strain as Mr. McKinley. 
One who is in Washington feels it even if not in the 
same zone of politics, and we do not doubt that the 
pressure for her appointment has been very great. 
Mr. McKinley has the honor of being the first Presi- 
dent chat has ever nominated a woman to an office 
that required confirmation by the Senate. 


.... The Senate Pension Committee has adopted an 
admirable rule in the case of applications for special 
pensions, that they will not consider the increase of 
any pension which has been obtained by special leg- 
islation. In one case where the Pension Office had 
refused the pension, it was granted by special act, 
ten dollars a month, afterward increased to twelve, 
then to sixteen, then to twenty-four, all by special 
acts, while a further bil! asked to have it made fifty 
dollars per month. And all this time the pensioner 
was drawing fromthe Government a salary of sixty 
dollars a month, showing that he was able to support 
himself. The Committee will also refuse to consider 
any applications that are pensionable by the Pension 
Bureau, or any applications for the payment of 
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arrears. The good work of the present Commissioner 
of Pensions in smoking out abuses is bearing fruit. 


....General Weyler has of late been rather free in 
his public criticisms of the conduct of the war by the 
Spanish Government, and he no doubt finds some sol- 
ace in its reverses, as he considers how he was himself 
recalled from Cuba. He says the Spanish fleet ought 
not to have been sent to Cuba, but should have at- 
tacked the coast cities of the United States, and he 
tells in a public interview what he would have done 
to defend the Philippines. It would have been ex- 
tremely easy, he says, to keep the Yankees from 
seizing the islands. He would have maintained 
Spain’s sovereignty against Aguinaldo’s hordes; he 
would have taken the offensive and struck terroramong 
the Yankees. And yet Weyler is more responsible 
for the loss of Cuba than any other Spaniard living. 


..-. Hoke Smith, President Cleveland’s Secretary 
of the Interior, is now President of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Board of Education, and he has just carried through 
the Board the ridiculous proposition to make Span- 
ish compulsory in the public high school of that city. 
There is not one in a dozen of the boys in that school 
who will ever have occasion to use Spanish. It may 
be important for them to know French or German, 
which are vastly more useful languages, whether for 
literature or science. In trade, or a limited depart- 
ment of it, Spanish will be of use; but the Atlanta 
boys are not likely to be many of them engaged in 
that line of business. Spanish might well be an op- 
tional in a trade school, but not in a school for cul- 
ture. 


....The papers have been spotted the last week 
with horrible stories of lynching. Of course, the ne- 
groes lynched have all been declared guilty, or they 
would not have been lynched; but they have not been 
legally proved guilty. In one case in Alabama five 
negroes were taken by violence from the jail; and, 
while dodging the military, the lynchers organized a 
mock court, with twelve jurymen, and succeeded, 
during the darkness, in trying the men, and executed 
four of them, and set the fifth one free. One gets 
weary of rebuking such crimes, and it must be the 
task of the Christian Church in the States where they 
prevail to find some way of correcting the public con- 
science. 


.... The contest ot chess-masters now being carried 
onin Vienna is more valuable as a test of real intel- 
lectual power than a thousand baseball games. The 
United States has three contestants among the 
masters, its full share, and they are doing their 
country good credit. At present Dr. Tarrasch, the 
German expert, and probably the greatest living 
chess-player, stands one ahead of young Pillsbury, 
the American, who leads all the rest. He may yet 
come out at the head, as he did in the English tour- 
nament. 


....It is well enough when an officer has done some 
unusually brave or skilful act to reward him with 
promotion. Dewey and Hobson have earned the 
right to be advanced, but there is danger of going 
too fast; nothing has yet been done by the army 
which merits special decoration, tho we expect there 
willbe, It is necessary to-have our major-generals 
and brigadiers, altho the latter have been manufac- 
tured rather abundantly of late; but there is no call, 
as yet, to revive any higher grade. 


.... The great chemist Faraday, as long ago as 
1852, spoke of nitrogen as ‘‘an unpresuming and 
negative element, and perhaps not a simple body.” 
That was a remarkable piece of prevision. And 
now, forty-seven years later, Professor Ramsay tells 
us that there are connected with the nitrogen of the 
air no less than four other elements—argon, crypton, 
neon and metargon, not to speak of the other new 
discovery of helium. 


’,... The report that our marines killed at Guanta- 
namo were barbarously mutilated by the Spaniards, is 
probably incorrect, tho Admiral Sampson at first be- 
lieved it. It is indignantly denied by the Spanish 
authorities, and it is quite likely that the effects 
ascribed to barbarity,were simply those of the Mau- 
ser bullets, which have a fiendish contrivance that 
makes the metal spread when it comes in contact 
with bone. 


....It is a curious fact, which doubtless has its 
reasons, tha: the Catholics have no concordance of 
their English Bible. If they want to use one they 
must depend on one of the numerous concordances 
of our Received Version, except as priests and schol- 
ars can use a Latin concordance of the Vulgate. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. R, DOUGLAS FRASER, 


PRESBYTERIANISM in Canada is represented by five 
synods, namely, of the Maritime Provinces, Montreal 
and Ottawa, Torontoand Kingston, Hamilton and Lon- 
don, Manitobaand the Northwest Territories and Brit- 
ish Columbia. The statistics for the year show about 
1,600 ministers and missionaries in the home field with 
2,970 churches or stations, supplied 109,683 families, 
35,366 single persons not connected with families, and 
205,992 communicants. The total amount raised for all 
purposes was $2,250,601, of which $317,405 was for the 
great missionary educational and benevolent schemes. 

The General Assembly is elected on the basis of one 
in four of the names on presbytery rolls, and numbers 
about 600 ministers and elders. Almost the full quota 
was present at the meeting begun in Montreal on 
Wednesday, the 8th instant. It is the largest Assembly 
since the great Union Assembly of 1875, which was also 
held in Montreal. 

The Rev. Dr. Moore, of Ottawa, the retiring Moder- 
ator, preached the opening sermon on Wednesday eve- 
ning. His special plea was for unity of action on such 
practical lines as temperance, Sabbath observance and 
missions. 

His successor is the Rev. Robert Torrance, of Guelph, 
Ont., a venerable father, who has been for well-nigh 
forty years the Church’s statistician, and who, tho past 
his ministerial jubilee, and now seventy-six years of 
age, is active on foot and alert in mind. The Rev. Pro- 
fessor Bryce, of Winnipeg, was also put in nomination. 
His turn willcome. He is a pioneer professor and mis- 
sionary at the West, than whom few men have done 
more to promote the cause of a sound system of nation- 
alschools. With the Rev. Dr. King, the Principal of 
the College in which he is a professor, Dr. Bryce isto be 
credited with no small share in the comparatively sat- 
isfactory settlement of the long and vexed school con- 
troversy in Manitoba. 

The first of the evening meetings of the Assembly is 
very properly devoted to Home Missions. The work 
is encouraging both East and West. In the northern 
portion of Ontario, until lately but sparsely settled, a 
new presbytery, that of Parry Sound and Nipissing, is 
now to be formed, and the outlook in the West is un- 
usually bright. Last season’s harvest yielded to the 
farmers of Manitoba and Eastern Assiniboia at least 
$23,000,000, which enabled them to wipe out debts, lift 
mortgages and contribute more largely—already the 
West is in advance of the East proportionately in this 
regard—to church funds. The value of the output of 
the mines in British Columbia, for the year, was about 
$7,000,000. 

The Presbyterian Church is seeking to keep step with 
farmers, ranchers and miners throughout the whole 
West. Into the new Yukon district, also, four men 
have been sent, who are battling bravely with the hard- 
ships of that region. Four trained nurses have gone 
to the Klondike at the expense of his Excellency, 
the Governor-General of Canada, and the ladies of the 
Presbyterian Church are sending two more. The 
whole expenditure on Home Missions was $127,190, 
which supports a total of 458 laborers in the field. 

Not the least interesting feature of the Home Mission 
evening was the presence of five representative West- 
ern missionaries on the platform. Their addresses 
showed that the boast of Presbyterianism, that some of 
its best men are to be found in small and obscure places, 
is justified. 

Friday was occupied altogether with a review of the 
work of the six theological colleges—viz., Halifax, 
Morrin (Quebec), Montreal, Queen's (Kingston), and 
Manitoba (Winnipeg). The college at Halifax has the 
full sympathy of the congregations of the Maritime 
Provinces and is to treat itself to a new library build- 
ing this season. Morrinis striving hard and with some 
success to keep the lamp of liberal learning ablaze in 
the old city of Quebec. The college at Montreal in- 
cludes among its graduates year by year French-speak- 
ing men specially trained for the mission work in 
French Roman Catholic Canada. Knox, while growing 
and prosperous, laments the resignation of Prof. G. L. 
Robinson, a Princeton graduate, who has filled the 
chair of Old Testament Literature with very distin- 
guished success forthe past two years. He goes to 
McCormack Seminary, Chicago. Manitoba College 
holds its theological classes in summer, in order that 
the students may be free for mission work in the win- 
ter. Itis the youngest but not the least thriving of the 
colleges of the Church and looks forward to the addi- 
tion of another professor to its staff next year. 

There was a most spirited debate on a proposal sent 
up by one of the presbyteries to establish a Board of 
Examiners for the whole Church, for all entrants on 
the theological course and all applicants for licensure 
at the close of their studies. Very wide diversity of 


opinion was brought out as to the practicability of such 
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a Central Board, which would be required to pass upon 
Students trained after diverse fashions. There was, 
however, unanimity for the maintenance of a high 
standard, to elevate, indeed, rather than to lower the 
present standard. The matter was referred to a strong 
committee of college professors and others, and it would 
not be surprising that the committee should report in 
favor of a common examination at entrance. Professor 
McLaren, of Knox College, voiced a general feeling 
when he said that it was at the beginning and not at 
the end of the course that the remedy for defective 
scholarship could be best applied. 


Montreat, Can. 


The Orthodox Jewish Convention. 


BY H, PEREIRA MENDES, D.D. 


A STRANGE convention—almost a phenomenon! 
Strange, not only because it was the first of the kind 
ever held in this country, but because it reminded one 
of the old Sanhedrim of Jerusalem or Jabne, Oosha or 
Tiberias, of the Synods of Gershom of Worms, or thatat 
Troyes where the famous Rabbi Tam presided, or that 
one convened by the first Napoleon. 

Rabbis were there at that convention, held last 
Wednesday and Thursday in the meeting-room of the 
old Spanish and Portuguese Synagog, New York City. 
Leading Jewish laymen were there also, for the busi- 
ness was not simply to discuss knotty points of relig- 
ious law. 

The very meeting-place was historic, for the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagog is the oldest in the city; it dates 
back over two hundred years; andinthe vestibule within 
a few yards of the speakers were two millstones mounted 
as settees, but originally from the very mill which gave 
the name to Mill Street where the first synagog of this 
congregation was located. The street is now no longer 
in existence; it was near Stone Street. 

Delegates met from Lancaster, Penn.; Newark, 
N. J. (two congregations); Buffalo, N. Y.; New York 
(twenty); Newport, R. I.; Syracuse, N. Y. (two); 
San Antonio, Tex.; Montreal, Canada (five); Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Philadelphia, Penn.; Jersey City, N. J.; 
Cleveland, O.; Louisville, Ky.; Pittsburg, Penn.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Baltimore, Md. (four); Hartford, 
Conn. (two); Chicago, Ill.; Washington, D. C.; Dayton, 
O.; New Haven, Conn. (two). 

Here then were some fifty men of the deathless race 
assembled in the interests of the old Bible Judaism, 
which patriarch began, prophet developed and rabbi 
extended. 

Mr. L. Dembitz, a prominent lawyer of Louisville, 
was made temporary chairman, and Mr. Levien, of the 
Seminary, was temporary secretary. Officers for the 
Convention were speedily chosen, and thus the Rev. Dr. 
H. Pereira Mendes was made President, the Rev. Dr. P. 
Klein, the Rev. Meldola de Sola, the Rev. Dr. Schnee- 
berger and K. Sarasohn (editor of the largest Jewish 
daily and weekly) were made vice-presidents; Mr. Max 
Cohen was chosen English secretary, and Mr. Buch- 
halter Hebrew secretary. Proceedings were in English 
and Hebrew or German. 

The four subjects for the consideration of the Con- 
vention were: Declaration of Principles of Orthodox 
Judaism; the Sabbath; Zionism; Union of Congrega- 
tions. The Declaration of Principles was adopted as 
follows: 

‘© DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

‘* This conference of the delegates from Jewish congre- 
gations in the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
is convened to advance the interests of positive biblical, 
rabbinical and historical Judaism. 

‘“‘We are assembled not asa Synod, and therefore we 
have no legislative authority to amend religious laws or 
enactments, but as a representative body which, by organi- 
zation and co-operation, will endeavor to advance the in- 
terests of Judaism in America. 

‘We favor the convening of a Jewish Synod specifically 
authorized by congregations to meet, to be composed of 
men who must be certified rabbis, and 

** (a) Elders in official position (¢f., Num. 11: 16); 

‘*(6) Men of wisdom and understanding, and known 
among us (cf. Deut. 1: 13); 

‘*(c) Able, men, God-fearing men, men of truth, hating 
profit (cf., Exod. 18: 21). 

** We believe in the divine revelation of the Bible, and we 
declare that the prophets in no way discountenanced cere- 
monial duty, but only condemned the personal life of those 
who observed the ceremonial law but disregarded the 
moral. Ceremonial law is not optative, it is obligatory. 

“‘ We affirm our adherence to the acknowledged codes of 
our rabbis, and to the thirteen principles of Maimonides. 

‘We believe that in our dispersion we are tu be united 
with our brethren of alien faith in all that devolves upon 
men as citizens; but that religiously, in rites, ceremonies, 
ideals and doctrines, we are separate and must remain sep- 
arate, in accordance with the divine declaration: ‘I have 
separated you from the nations to be mine ’ (Lev. 20: 56). 

“ And, turther, to prevent misunderstanding concerning 
Judaism, we reaffirm our belief in the coming of a personal 
Messiah, and we protest against the admission of prose- 
lytes into the fold of Judaism without Nillah and Tebillah. 

‘‘We protest against intermarriage between Jew and 
Gentile. 

‘We protest against the idea that we are merely a reli- 
gious sect, and we maintain that we are a nation, tho tem- 
porarily without a national home, and, further, that the 
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restoration to Zion is a legitimate aspiration of scattered 
Israel, in no way conflicting with our loyalty to the land in 
which we dwell, or may dwell at any time.” 

The Committee on Sabbath recommended active 
propaganda in the interests of the Sabbath and Sabbath 
observers, and urged action against any unjust State 
law which improperly hampered Saturday Sabbath ob- 
servances. 

The Committee on Zionism emphasized the desira- 
bility of colonizing Palestine, and so helping to make a 
home for at least some of the unhappy Hebrews cooped 
up in the Pale in Russia. It favored the exploitation 
of Palestinian products on the markets of the world, 
the study of the Hebrew language and literature; and 
it ‘‘ unhesitatingly affirmed that there is nothing incom- 
patible between enthusiastic adherence to Zionism and 
the most ardent American patriotism.’’ 

The Committee on Plan of Union presented its sug- 
gestions and a Constitution. The President of the 
Convention introduced accessory resolutions providing 
for local union of ministers and two laymen of each 
congregation for local action in the direction of congre- 
gational membership, civil legislation, Jewish presen- 
tations, city religious work (mission schools and circuit 
preaching, etc.), Sabbath observance, 
working classes, etc. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Dembitz spoke on the 
Jewish home, the Rev. Meldola de Sola on the pulpit, 
Dr. Schaffer on the Jewish school, and Dr. H. Pereira 
Mendes on true orthodoxy. On Thursday evening the 
session was held in the down-town district, in the El- 
dridge Street Synagog. The Rev. Dr. Maisner spoke 
on the Jew in social life, Dr. Zinsler on the Jew in con- 
gregational life, and Dr. Herz on the Jew in public 
life. Rabbis Bacarach and Muth also addressed the 
audience. é 

A pleasing feature of the evening sessions, which 
were largely attended, was the choir singing, a study 
and a treat to all true musicians. 

The Orthodox Jews represent, perhaps, six hundred 
thousand out of six hundred and fifty thousand He- 
brews in this country. The rest are what is termed the 
Reform section. All the Jews in the rest of the world 
really belong to the Orthodox section, except the one 
Berlin congregation. For, altho there are in Europe 
some called Reform congregations, they are so called 
only because they have an organ in thesynagog; while 
in this country Reform means so many other innova- 
tions that the mere introduction of an organ is thought 
nothing of; and above all, certain doctrines are dis- 
carded by American Reform congregations, tho none 
are by what are called Reform congregations in Europe. 

We behold the Orthodox making a stand for ancient 
beliefs called in question to-day, but which they do not 
find sufficient reason to surrender. For example, the 
belief in the restoration of Palestine as a Jewish State, 
or the belief in the necessity for separation from aliens 
in all religious matters, tho in other affairs they are 
one with them whole-heartedly. 

This is not the place to make any disquisition upon 
Orthodox or Reform Judaism, except to allude briefly 
to the two phases in connection with the Convention. 

The Convention alone occupies us. It was a bit of 
antiquity quickened into modern life, and showing the 
wonderful vigor, energy, strength and adaptability 
which have in allages given immortality to the race 
and to the religion, and which, far more than any mod- 
ern adaptation of Judaism is likely to hand down ‘the 
law which Moses commanded, as an inheritance to the 
congregation of Jacob.”’ 

It was a significant event, and proves again what all 
must concede, and that is, that the race which has lived 
for thirty-two hundred years bids fair to live as many 
more, 

And the reason is, perhaps, sufficiently intimated in 
the report on Zion: *‘ The mission of the Jew is to 
teach truth, peace, justice; to teach these by living 
them.”’ 


Naw York City, 


elevation of 





Tue American Baptist Home Mission Society has 
subscribed for $50,000 of the new Government loan. 


....Bishop Earl Cranston, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, has sailed from Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, for an episcopal visit to Japan, Korea and China. 
He expects to visit the conferences and missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in those countries. 


....The General Conference of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which met recently in Columbia, S. 
C., was in session only a week and transacted little or 
no legislative business. Its short session was due to 
the prevalence of smallpox at the seat of the Conference. 
The organ of the denomination says the short session 
was an unfortunate thing, but the Church will have to 
get along another four years without needed legislation. 


....The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church has issued an earnest appeal for a special offer- 
ing on the third of July, as a peculiar expression of the 
patriotic feeling of the Church. More men are called 
for, it is stated, in every State and Territory, from 
Florida to Alaska. The General Assembly has directed 
that at least five additional men be sent to Alaska, and 
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this means added funds. 
vided for. 


The debt also must be pro- 


....The Training School in Springfield, Mass., has 
just graduated nineteen men for work in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Of the nineteen, thirteen 
are to be general secretaries, four physical instructors 
and two educational instructors. One is to work in 
Berlin, Germany, another among the Dakota Indians, 
another goes to Nova Scotia, while the rest take work 
in various parts of the United States. Thirteen men, 
mostly undergraduates, have gone out to do army 
work. 


....On the first of December last the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends made an enumeration of the 
members belonging to the several quarterly meetings. 
The results, which have just been published, indicate a 
total membership of 11,698. The last previous enume- 
ration was that of the Census of 1890, which returned 
12,029 members. According to this there has been a 
loss in the period of 331, which is at the rate of about 
44 a year. Going back to 1881, when an enumeration 
was made, it appears that there was a loss in the nine 
years following of over 1,500 members. 


....The National Relief Commission suggests that 
July 3d, or the most convenient Sunday following the 
Fourth of July, be made an occasion for prayers and 
sermons in the country’s bebalf, joined with gifts for 
the country’s defenders. It is suggested that a collec- 
tion for the relief of suffering soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines, and of such of their families as may be in need, 
be taken on that occasion. The appeal is signed, among 
others, by Bishop Whittaker, of the Protestant Epis- 
copol Church; Bishop Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Archbishop Ryan, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and by representatives of other denominations. 


....One of the results of Mr. John R. Mott’s visit to 
England is the developing of Evangelical Christian 
activity along new lines. In the University of Cam- 
bridge, for quite a number of weeks, open-air evangel- 
ical services have been held in connection with the 
Cambridge Intercollegiate Christian Union. Good au- 
diences have gathered, and the effect has been noticeable. 
Great stress is laid upon the duty of university and col- 
lege mento seek fellowship with and the conversion of 
their fellow-undergraduates, as well as to prepare 
themselves for aggressive Christian work whether 
abroad or at home. 


...-The Society of Friends of Great Britain has is- 
sued an address to all lovers of peace in the United 
States, expressing its desire that the ties of kinship and 
mutual good will between the two peoples may grow 
and strengthen; that the two nations may agree to 
adopt arbitration, and thus lead the way to the perma- 
nent establishment of a system of appeals to justice, in 
the place of appeals to force among the nations of the 
earth. They say that as citizens of Great Britain they 
are in no position to address Americans on the evils of 
They acknowledge with humiliation that their 
own nation has sinned again and again; but they have 
urged upon their own Government that there are better 
ways for the accomplishment of its purposes, and trust 
that similar appeal will be made to the Government of 
the United States. 


War. 


....Hugh Price Hughes, who attended the burial of 
Mr, Giadstone, pronounces it the greatest State funer- 
alin English history. He says it is impossible to write 
of the event in a melancholy tone. Mr. Gladstone had 
passed triumphantly to Heaven after a long and most 
successful career, ‘‘ amid such world-wide benedictions 
and expressions of affection as human history had 
never witnessed before.’’ There was nothing to be- 
wail. The music in the Abbey was stately, sublime 
and appropriate beyond description. Amid the long 
drawn out and pathetic expressions of irreparable loss 
there ‘‘ were constant outbursts of solemn victory and 
celestial joy.’’ The music of the organand cymbals and 
full orchestra made ‘“‘ ears and hearts throb with a sense 
of power and everlasting victory.’”’ One of.the most 
impressive moments of the ceremony, according to 
Mr. Hughes, was the singing of the hymn ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages.”’ 

....Lhe statement that the report of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly’s Committee on Sabbath Observance 
was not adopted but laid over to next year, is a mis- 
take. It was adopted with eight recommendations, de- 
claring the law of the Sabbath to be a perpetual obliga- 
tion upon all men; calling upon all within the Church 
to use their influence for the biblical observance of the 
day by abstaining from the purchase and reading of the 
Sunday newspaper, from all forms of amusement and 
unnecessary work on the Lord’s Day; deprecating the 
opening of the gates of the Omaha Exposition on Sun- 
day; commending the American Sabbath Union and its 
allied societies, and recommending that each pastor 
preach on the subject on some Sabbath in next October. 
The Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work was 
requested to prepare a lesson on Sabbath observance. 


....Pres. Francis E. Clark, of the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union, is very much pleased with his recent 
visitto Great Britain. He went thereat the invitation 
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of British Endeavorers. The Christian Endeavor 
movement is making rapid progress in Great Britain, 
and the Seventh Convention, which Dr. Clark attended, 
was the largest ever held on British soil. There were 
20,000 people present, it was estimated, and meetings 
were held simultaneously in the five largest halls in 
Glasgow. The World’s Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion is to be held in London in 1900, and great prepara- 
tions are being made for it. Dr. Clark says the change 
in British feeling in favor of America within the past 
year is simply wonderful. All references to the com- 
ing Anglo-American alliance were greeted with rousing 
cheers. 


...-The American Sunday-School Union is actively 
engaged in the distribution of religious and other liter- 
ature to the army and navy ofthe United States. It has 
sent out over 20,000 books since the war began, and is 
issuing them at the rate of 1,000 a day. The National 
Relief Commission, which is attending to the distribu- 
tion, says that the troops at Tampa need reading mat- 
ter almost more than anything else. The Union asks for 
financial assistance in this work. The American Bible 
Society has an agent at Tampa distributing Testaments. 
He says they do much good. The men are eager for 
them, and only a few refuse them. The first shipment 
of 5,000 is almost gone. Some 2,000 copies were sent to 
the transports and the men scrambled to get them. 
Twice as many could have been used. An officer says 
the Bible men are doing a great deal of good, counting 
for more with the men than preaching would. 


....The American Bible Society, after an interval of 
sixty years, has obtained a footing once more in Ecua- 
dor for Bible work. Sixty years ago its agent was 
banished by the Government at the request of the 
Bishop of Quito. Repeated efforts have been made 
since that time to renew the work, butinvain. Eleven 
years agoaton of Bibles was barred out because the 
ecclesiastical authorities were not willing to have them 
circulated without accompanying notes. Under the 
new political regime in Ecuador the Bible Society is 
again at work. There is at present a large measure of 
liberty. The agent of the Society, Sefior Antay, a 
Peruvian, recently had access to President Alfaro, who 
became much interested and bought a Bible for himself, 
paying $7.50 in currency for it. It is hoped that hy 
legislative enactment the Scriptures may be made en- 
tirely free from import duty. The difficuties the agent 
has met so far are the indifference of the Liberals to- 
ward religion and toward the Society’s books and the 
general prejudice against Protestantism. 


....At the recent meeting of the Lutheran Ministeri- 


‘um of Pennsylvania, connected with the General Coun- 


cil, a report was received from a committee on the 
question of congregational voters. It appears that 
certain congregations of the Ministerium had admitted 
women to the right to vote. There was no question as 
to the constitutional right, but the question considered 
by the committee was whether Scripture was or was not 
violated thereby. The committee was of the opinion 
that, while the details of each congregation should be 
committed exclusively to the decision of the pastor and 
the male communicants, yet in the important question 
of the election of a pastor, and possibly under other 
circumstances of rare occurrence, a congregation ‘* vio- 
lates no Scripture or Lutheran principle, where a family 
is not otherwise represented, by providing for the votes 
of communicant members without regard to sex.’’ No 
action was taken on the report, but it was referred to 
the conferences connected with the Ministerium for 
consideration. The Ministerium, which is the oldest 
Lutheran body in this country, has just celebrated its 
sesqui-centennial. 


....The eighteenth Congress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, just held at Pittsfield, Mass.,was one of the 
most interesting of the entire series. It was originally 
intended to hold it in New Orleans, but the place of 
meeting was changed for severalreasons. The sessions 
were held in the Methodist church, which was cordial- 
ly placed at the disposal of the Congress, and the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Thompson, made. one of the addresses 
of welcome. Bishop McVicar, of Rhode Island, gave a 
simple but exceedingly effective opening address, his 
first episcopal utterance before a Church congress. 
Among the topics discussed during the sessions were 
‘‘ The Motive and Method of Foreign Missions,”’ ‘‘ The 
Moral Attitude of Corporations,” ‘‘ American Institu- 
tions and the Political Machine,’ ‘‘The Poet as 
Prophet” and ‘‘ The Efficacy of Prayer.” Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, who discussed the question of missionary 
endeavor, declared that interest in foreign missions is 
not declining. This is not the iron but the golden 
age of missionary work. One of the important 
functions of foreign missions is the unification of man- 
kind in one Church of Christ. Francis A. Lewis, 
Esq., discussed the moral attitude of corporations, 
and was followed by Professor Schwab, of Yale Uni- 
versity and others. Mr. Lewis held that in point of 
fact corporations are one of the greatest institutions 
of civilization, and are often wronged by the people. 
If they do wrong they ought to be punished, and if the 
present laws are insufficient there should be new and 
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adequate legislation. The Hon. Delano C. Calvin was 
very severe in his denunciation of imperialism. He 
held that it was the duty of the nation to cherish self- 
government, stand by the Monroe Doctrine and refuse 
entangling alliances. General Wager Swayne insisted 
that party lines ought not to be drawn in the conduct of 
municipal affairs. 


....In the Senate, last week, the Lodge resolution for 
an investigation into the facts concerning the payment 
of $288,000 to the Book Concern of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was passed. It is charged that 
of this amount about thirty-five per cent., or $108,000, was 
paid to a lobbyist for getting the claim through Con- 
gress, and that the agents of the publishing house at 
Nashville, Messrs. Barbee & Smith, had given assur- 
ance that not more than $5,000 should be paid out for 
this purpose. The Book Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, which met on June 14th for 
the first time since its appointment by the General Con- 
ference, has issued a statement saying that the book 
agents, Messrs. Barbee & Smith, presented to it a for- 
mal request for a thorough investigation of the whole 
matter. In accordance with that request the committee 
made a careful and minute inquiry, having before it all 
the facts and documents bearing on the case. It is 
unanimously of the opinion ‘‘ that the book agents have 
not intended to deceive or mislead any of the Senators 
of the United States’’; but as the Senate has ordered 
an investigation to be made, the committee deems 
it wise not to make a detailed statement to the 
public until the Senate investigation shall have been 
concluded. -A committee of five of its number has 
been appointed to appear before the Senate Commit- 
tee for the purpose of presenting the facts so far as 
the authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, are concerned. Meantime the Book Committee 
asks the Church to await the result of these proceed- 
ings, and promises that as early as possible thereafter 
it will submit a full and explicit account of the relation 


of the book agents to the whole affair. The statement 
is signed by Collins Denny, chairman, and J. D. 
Hamilton, secretary. It will be remembered that the 
claim was based upon the occupancy during the Civil 
War of the buildings of the Book Concern at Nashville 
by the United States Army and the‘use of the property 
for Federal purposes. The claim covered both occu- 
pancy and damage. Zhe Western Christian Advocate 
regards the claim as just, and understands that the way 
the large sum came to be paid to a lobbyist was this: 


‘*Years ago, prior to the agency of Barbee & Smith, 
when there seemed little or no prospect of securing justice, 
the Book Committee of the Church South, or its repre- 
sentatives, misguidedly made a contract to give a certain 
large per cent. of whatever was secured to a skilful firm 
of lobbyists. This contract, unfortunately, tho forgotten, 
had not been canceled; hence the present embarrassing 
and disgraceful situation.”’ 


Missions. 


International Missionary Union. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








THE International Missionary Union was held at Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y., June 8th-15th. One was reminded 
of the old Jewish chant 

** Whither the tribes go up— 

Go up to Jerusalem,”’ 
as train after train on the opening day of the confer- 
ence brought its load of people, so that at the Recog- 
nition Service that evening 67 missionaries represent- 
ing 13 boards and 18 countries responded to the roll- 
call, and by noon of the following day the number 
reached 129. 

The President, J. T. Gracey, D.D., in his annual ad- 
dress declared the conference to be a ‘‘ unique center 
of information, not only on missionary work, but on all 
important educational and political movements through- 
out the world. The 700 members of the Union consti- 
tute an outlook committee, reporting to this confer- 
ence.’’ The truthfulness of this statement was more 
than verified in the daily sessions of the week. 

The opportunities and demands for workers were dis- 
cussed. In Turkey since the massacre the people are 
asking, ‘‘ Who is this Jesus who makes his people so 
brave?’’ American missionaries have grand opportu- 
nities in China, as they are not there to gain the coun- 
try, but to gain the people forChrist. The question 
was raised, as to whether the nations of the earth 
meant to partition China, and it was significant that the 
consensus of opinion among the missionaries was that 
they did not—they were but establishing centers of in- 
fluence and saying ‘‘ Wake up or break up”’; .the signs 
of the times show movements of progress throughout 
the Empire. 

From all parts of the world came the story of grand 
opportunity, never so great as now; from missionary 
after missionary came instances of the demand, and 
one fromthe heart of Africa said: ‘‘ Demand? The 
people have never heard the word missionary. How 
can you expect them to ask for that which they have 
never heard?’ The needis greatest when unrealized. 

Some of the obstacles to the work were thoughtto be: 
in China the lack of moral perception; in India, the 
great god custom; in Japan, the intense nationalism 
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—Christianity is a foreign religion, in Africa, slavery 
and rum; in papal lands, the truth mixed with untruth; 
and everywhere the contrast between the lives of nom- 
inal Christians and the Gospel standard. 

A session devoted to the consideration of evangelis- 
tic work brought out interesting facts. In Japan the 
prospects for this work were never more encouraging. 
Inthe much mooted question of the standing of the 
native churches, it was thought that independence 
should be given them just in proportion as they are 
self-supporting. It isa most sacred duty of the mis- 
sionary to lead its churchesto self-support. The ques- 
tion is of vital interest in the spiritual life of the mem- 
bers. It is easier to make churches self-supporting 
from the beginning than after they have been helped 
for ten years. The use of the native agency in evan- 
gelistic work was emphasized. We are to train the few 
to save the many. : 

Manoramabai, the young daughter of Pundita Rama- 
bai, spoke of the work her mother is doing among the 
child widows of India. ‘‘ Mother promised not to try 
to convert them,” she said; ‘‘ she left that to the One to 
whom it belonged, and the Holy Spirit did it.” 

Educational work was considered the most econom- 
ical way of promoting evangelistic work. If you are 
working for to-day, do evangelistic work only. If you 
are working for the future, put educational work along 
with it. The peoples need something between the time 
they receive the Gospel and the time they take it to 
their people. This something is education. 

Go slow in making changes in the lives and habits of 
the people. Havethe great internal change by giving 
themthe Spirit of God, and let the other be the sponta- 
neous working out from within. 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid spoke of the scope of his work 
among the higher classes in China. His aim is not the 
salvation of the Chinese people, but to help tottering 
China to get on its feet, and stand against foreign 
Powers; toreach the leading men of China, that under 
the influence of Christian people they may be fitted to 
lead the nation. 

The history of the founding of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, given by Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., was a vivid 
illustration of a statement made in a previous session, 
that *‘ Jesus Christ is running the affairs of this world 
in the interests of foreign missions.” 

The first session of each day was a devotional hour, 
and on Sabbath morning a consecration meeting was 
conducted by Dr. Henry Foster ofthe Sanitarium To 
try to put in words the influences of that hour is tread- 
ing on holy ground. ‘‘ Holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’’ and God’s Spirit spoke 
through his servant that morning. Indeed, all the ses- 
sions of the conference were marked by the high spir- 
itual tone of the speakers, the directness of all the ad- 
dresses, and the Christian fellowship of the various 
denominations—‘‘a communion of saints,’’ some one 
said. They were very business-like saints, as the 
themes discussed show. 

A session was devoted to the discussion of auxiliary 
agencies, the Press, Bible translation and distribution, 
Y. M. C. A. work, and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment on the field. The agency of the Bible Society was 
recognized as an important factor in the work of all 
denominations. Without the Bible Society we might 
as well come home. 

Another session was devoted to the question of re- 
enforcements and the forward movement. Everywhere 
there are openings for the progress ofthe Gospel. We 
believe God means us to go forward. Wherever you 
meet a great obstacle, the angel of the Lord is standing 
just beyond, laden with blessing. 

Like a gleam of sunshine through all the meetings 
was the presence of Mrs. Amanda Smith, the colored 
evangelist. She spoke of her work in India and Africa, 
as wellasinthiscountry. ‘But it’s not my work at 
all; it’s the Lord’s work. I’m only a poor sinner saved 
by grace’’; and then she gave a song, ‘* The Conquering 
Tread ” being a favorite, as she insisted on the confer- 
ence joining in the chorus. 

An evening was given to famine relief, orphans, 
medical, hospital and leper work, as well as kindred 
lines of humanitarian measures. Wherever the belief 
in God is prominent there will be mutual helpfulness. 

All these agencies are God’s way of opening doors, 
and in them we see his ‘inger beckoning us onward. 
‘*So we find everywhere the missionary following 
Jesus and bringing balm to needy hearts.”’ 

In considering the evolution of nations, the necessity 
of a ‘‘religious basis for all ethical reform‘’ was em- 
phasized. 

Among the missionaries present, none took a more 
active part than the veterans in the work—Cyrus Ham- 
lin, D.D.; G. W. Wood, D.D.; Mrs. Crosby Wheeler, 
American Board, Turkey; J]. C. Hepburn, M.D.; Mrs. 
Hepburn, Presbyterian Board, China and Japan; C. 
C. Baldwin, D.D.; Henry Blodgett, D.D.; American 
Board, China—all of whom have spent forty or more 
years in active service onthe field. Their experience 
and wisdom on the one hand, and the enthusiastic ear- 
nestness of several student volunteers just appointed 
to the work, were most interesting features of the meet- 

ings. 
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The farewell service was the crowning hour of the 
week. Morethan thirty missionaries are going out this 
year, some returning to their work, ‘‘ the joy of service 
is its exceeding great reward,’ as one of them said. 
Others are going out for the first time, scattering to 
nine different countries. Very tender and solemn were 
the farewell words spoken by S. L. Baldwin, D.D., of 
the Methodist Board, and with the benediction this 
most inspiring of all missionary meetings adjourned. 

Cuirtron Spmincs, N. Y. 


Biblical Research. 


Eusepius has given us an account of a rich and 
cultivated man (Saint Jerome and Rufinus call him sen- 
ator), who was denounced as a Christian to the Pra- 
torian prefect Perennis. The prefect condemned the 
accuser to the crurifragium, and made a futile attempt 
to save Apollonius the accused, by a philosophic dis- 
cussion and an appeal to the Senate; but he was forced 
to render a verdict of capital punishment. This ac- 
count was in many ways obscure, and unsuccessful 
efforts have been made to identify the apology of Chris- 
tianity presented by Apollonius before his judge. But 
in 1893 M. Conybeare discovered an Armenian version 
of the Acts of the martyr, andin 1894 the Bollandists 
identified with the same Acts a Greek manuscript at 
Paris which had been supposed to be the Acts of Apol- 
los, the companion of Saint Paul. We read, ina recent 
number of the Revue Critique that M. Klette has brought 
out a publication in which he unites these two texts, or 
rather the Greek text with a German translation of the 
Armenian and Greek texts (‘‘Der Process und die Acta S. 
Apollonii,” von E. Theodor Klette). This publication is 
enriched with an explanatory commentary. M. Klette 
differs with the Bollandists as to the relative value of the 
sources. The Bollandists attriyuted greater importance 
to the Armenian version than to the Greek redaction. 
But M. Klette considers the Greek Acts to be the official 
texts augmented by the Christians with explanations 
and remarks, The trial must have taken place at Rome 
in the Greek language; the only portion which has been 
translated is the sematus consultum; the sentence ren- 
dered in Latin is wanting. The march of events in the 
trial gave rise to some difficulties, and M. Klette has 
solved them with apparent success. His principal con- 
clusions are as follows: The case was brought before 
the Imperial tribunal which had received the accusa- 
tion. The accuser was a slave of Apollonius; he was 
condemned to the crurifragium by virtue of the law 
which interdicted a slave from witnessing against his 
master. This measure did not necessarily close the 
procedure. Perennis then appealed to the Senate, 
which intervened, not as tribunal, but as legislative 
power. It rendered the decree referred to by Tertul- 
lian in his Apologetics: ‘‘ Christianos non licet esse.” 
On the renewal of the debate, after an interruption of 
three days, Apollonius refused to abjure Christianity 
and pronounced a long apologetic address. It was the 
work of a man of learning, and reminds one of the 
apology of Aristides. The execution took place imme- 
diately after the condemnation was pronounced, and 
the date can be determined by means of the fact that 
Perennis took part in the trial. It must be placed be- 
tween 180 and 185, 





....The ancient Egyptians made use of exotic as well 
as indigenous woods in their cabinet and wheelwright 
work; but the hieroglyphic inscriptions give us scanty 
information as to what these woods were. It is possi- 
ble, on the other hand, to reach very exact conclusions 
on this point by the chemical analysis and histologic 
study of the different remnants which have come down 
tous. This is precisely what has been done by Dr. 
Georges Beauvisage, Professor of Botany at the 
Faculté of Medicine at Lyons. He has taken some 
pieces of boards from Pharaonic coffins and some 
utensils in ebony, and after a microscopic examination 
has reached the following results: The coffin lids, 
which were sent from Cairo and came from excavations 
at Meir, near Qousieh, belonged to the twelfth dynasty. 
They showed all the distinctive characteristics of yew 
wood, of the variety called 7axus daccata, that being the 
only variety of the yew-tree known in the oriental re- 
gion of the Mediterranean basin. This kind of yew is 
not met with in Egypt, or in Syria,and the nearest 
region to the Nile where it grows naturally is in the 
Taurus Mountains of Cilicia. Hence it was from there 
that the Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty imported it, 
unless" it grew, in early times, among the mountains of 
northern Syria. In any case, it is evident that at that 
early period relations already existed between Egypt 
and Asia, altho we do not know what these relations 
were. Ebony filled an important piace in Egyptian 
cabinet work, but as yet it has not been proved to what 
variety and family the 4adni of the Pharaonic inscrip- 
tions belonged. Dr. Beauvisage examined several 
ebony utensils which had been sent to him from Egypt, 
and found, after careful chemical analysis, that they 
were made of the Da/sergia melanoxylon, a leguminous 
tree which grows in the region extending from Senegal 
to the Red Sea, and not of the Diospyros Ebenacea of 
tropical Asia. 


Literature. 


Recent Psychological Works.” 


Ir Mr. Evans’s book is less scientific in form than 
the others on our list, it is certainly the most enter- 
taining. The author has ransacked the libraries for 
information concerning the views and theories held 
by man as to the lower animals, ranging from 
the doctrine of metempsychosis to the society for the 
prevention of cruelty founded by Henry Bergh. Mr. 
Evans is disposed to be rather hard on theologians, 
representing them as denying animals’ rights, which 
evolutionists recognize. It would be easy to rebut 
this by referring to evolutionists who have practiced 
vivisection; but such comparisons are wholly profit- 
less. The chapters on the ‘‘ Ethics of Tribal Society” 
and ‘‘ Belief asa Basis of Moral Obligation,” contain 
a miscellany which has only occasional bearings on 
the author's subject; but when we come to the evi- 
dences of reason and emotion in animals his material 
becomes pertinent and abundant. We could only do 
justice to a book of this description by repeating 
some of the anecdotes with which it is filled, and 
since our space does not permit this we must refer 
the curious in such matters to the book itself, where 
they may ramble at will. 

Professor Ladd’s Oxtlines, which has the same 
general purpose as Professor Titchener’s book, has 
the advantage of greater fulness, and is indeed of 
reasonable dimensions. We have from time to time 
noticed this author’s work at length in these columns, 
and it is unnecessary to repeat our criticisms. The 
author describes with great definiteness the particu- 
lar class of readers which he here addresses. Those 
who wish to study mental life with more detail are re- 
ferred to another of the author’s books; those who 
wish to study with less detail are referred to his 

‘‘Primer,’’ those who have gone beyond the 
stage attained by those here addressed are referred 
to his still larger work. Professor Ladd assures 
us that he has had in mind ‘from first sentence 
to last, both the pupil and the teacher in their 
mutual relations,’’ but the teacher ‘‘is left free to 
supplement the text-book from his own resources.”’ 
While Professor Ladd is probably as well acquainted 
with physiological psychology as any one, he knows 
better than most psychologists of the present day 
that ‘‘ the growth of intellect, the knowledge of Self 
and Things, the formation of the higher sentiments 
and emotions, and the conditions for the attainment 
of character’ are not explained by observations of 
matter. His recognition of thistruth gives this book 
a peculiar value, and it affords, perhaps, as good a 
general view of psychology as it now exists as can be 
stated within the limits of a text-book. 

From the fact that numberless primers of science 
appear it is to be inferred that there is a demand for 
them; but of all achievements that of really present- 
ing the higher forms of knowledge in such a way as 
to be intelligently apprehended by beginners is one of 
the greatest. It is seldom the case that the learner 
can do much more than get a parrot-like familiarity 


with certain forms of expression, and it depends on - 


his teacher to reveal to him the whole significance of 
propositions which may be stated with the greatest 
lucidity. Professor Titchener writes from abundant 
knowledge; he has evidently kept abreast of the 
progress of his science; but we should hesitate to 
give his primer to a beginner in psychology. It is 
based to a great extent on physiology; he is at pains 
to reject materialism as a doctrine; but he is led by 
his interest in physiological research to take the posi- 
tion that a complete account of nerve changes would 
furnish a complete explanation of mental states, 
Thus he remarks that we have a pretty complete un- 
derstanding of hypnotic phenomena on the psycho- 
logical side, ‘‘tho their full explanation wiil be im- 
possible until our knowledge of brain physiology has 
advanced far beyond its present limits.’’ Shall we 
indeed then understand these phenomena through 
and through, andallin all? And is it exactly fair to 
the beginner to lay it down as if it were an absolute 
fact that had never been doubted that ‘‘ mental proc- 
esses appear only when there is a commotion in a 
certain portion of the brain’’? That seems to us 
hardly the way to start the beginner, who may some 
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time find out that this absolute fact is really an hy- 
pothesis of very recent appearance in psychology. 
But sweeping statements are inevitable in primers, 
and no doubt competent teachers will find this man- 
ual of service. 

In many ways Professor Baldwin’s style is so pleas- 
ant that it seems captious to complain of it; but he is 
really unreasonably diffuse. The indications are that 
when he has lectured to a sufficient extent he gathers 
uphis notes and calls them a book; but enduring 
books are not made in that way. We have here over 
five hundred pages, and altho the subject is impor- 
tant, and the views expressed are fresh and full of 
suggestion, we cannot but feel aggrieved at having to 
strain out what we want from such a flood of lan- 
guage. As usual, the author states his illustrations 
in a familiar way—the Baldwin children are a good 
deal in evidence—and shows all the steps by which 
he reaches his conclusions. What he has developed 
here is really an ethical theory, and it certainly is per- 
suasively stated. The general inquiry is, To what 
extent do the principles of the development of the in- 
dividual mind apply also to the evolution of society? 
The method is that of examining ‘‘the psychological 
development of the human individual in the earlier 
stages of his growth for light upon his social nature, 
and also upon the social organization in which he 
bears a part.” The gist of the matter is that the 
consciousness of every child soon comes to consist of 
that of other people; we are continually thinking 
their thought, and feeling their feelings, so that what 
we call the individual comes to be a blending of all 
mankind. Conversely, society shows a similar devel- 
opment to that of the individual. We can only say 
that the details of this theory are worked out very 
thoroughly and in an engaging way. Its bearings on 
ethics and on religion are of course important, The 
subject is too large for us to enter on; but wecan 
recommend Professor Baldwin’s essay on it to all 
thoughtful readers. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel.* 


A NEw phase of religious life has been chosen by, Mrs. 
Ward for the dramatic motive of this story. The hero, 
Helbeck, is a man in early middle life, somewhat ro- 
mantically pictured as a Catholic zealot, living on an 
old estate in England. He is a bachelor growing gray, 
and his whole life is concentrated upon advancing the 
interests of his Church.- Indeed, he is slowly but surely 
consuming his estate, even selling off piecemeal his 
household furniture, pictures, everything, to build and 
equip chapels and to strengthen the influence of his 
Jesuit brotherhood. The heroine, who is the step- 
daughter of Helbeck’s sister, comes to his house with 
her invalid mother at the opening of the story. 

The man and the girl of course fall in love; but she 
has been reared by an agnostic father and regards 
Helbeck’s religious enthusiasm with aversion. So the 
story’s interest arises uut of the play of passion be- 
tween them, a passion against which Helbeck’s 
churchly connections lift up an impassable barrier, so 
long as the girl remains unconverted. They become 
engaged; she tries to overcome her antagonism to the 
Church, and especially to his peculiar religious zeal; but 
in the end she fails, and commits suicide by drowning. 

Of course a bare outline can give no adequate dis- 
closure of the story. It is written with great power. 
Mrs. Ward’s style is at its best, clear, fluent, suggest- 
ive of unlimited reserve, yet ample, stately and almost 
luxuriant, a style not often met with in novels. Itis 
pleasant to find Mrs. Ward dealing so freely and so 
effectively with landscape in a story which needs all 
the freshness that nature can afford. After all, how- 
ever, it is a morbid, unwholesome, depressing novel. 
From the beginning hopelessness prevails; we read on 
to the end knowing that failure must come. When it 
does come we wonder what is the good of such a fiction. 

There can be no doubt as to the excellent craftsman- 
ship here exhibited. The best Greek tragedy is not 
more finely cut to the exactness of artistic unity than 
is this cold, immitigable story of absolutely hopeless 
and helpless love. But craftsmanship, no matter how 
perfect, cannot make ugliness beautiful or render mor- 
bidness attractive to a healthy mind. The atmosphere 
of Mrs. Ward’s book is stuffy and unnatural. A man 
and a maid do not behave as Helbeck and Laura are 
made to behave. At all events, what Mrs. Ward pic- 
tures for us lacks the tremendous lift of great passion, 
and without such a lift tragedy inevitably falls short. 
It falls far short here. Instead of a high strain of 
tragic influence we feel mere discontent at what hap- 
pens. The heroine’s death seems to register in a low 
plane of experience; it is dissolution done to order. 
We feel no absolute demand for it. 

Helbeck is interesting as.an abnormal man, and he 
embodies forcibly enough what Mrs. Ward intended. 
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His manhood is warped, cramped, and yet ina certain 
degree glorified by his devotion to what impresses him 
as religious duty. He is an exceptionally developed 
example of Catholic evolution. On the other hand, the 
heroine is a special development of agnostic influences. 
Her- whole nature rebels without restraint in the pres- 
ence of the preposterous sacrifices made by Helbeck on 
behalf of the Church. He demands that she conform 
to his view; she demands that love rise superior to re- 
ligious conventions. It is all impossible, all at sixes 
and sevens; there is no way out of the morbid, unnatu- 
ral eddy of influences. 

Perhaps it is unfair to discuss the choice of subject 
when an artist has shown full power to deal with his 
selection. Still human nature is above art, and hu- 
man nature demands that those who offer to feed it, 
even with fiction, shall give it wholesome food. Is 
Helbeck of Bannisdale a wholesome book? If it is, in 
what does its wholesomeness lie? What part of our 
nature does it stimulate? Certainly we cast aside the 
book feeling depressed; it is a contribution to discon- 
tent, a distinct addition to the already burdensome 
sense of the world’s unrest. 

Regarded exclusively as a piece of literary art Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale fills a large measure of success. It 
would be hard to imagine a clearer, stronger picture of 
what Mrs. Ward had in mind. It is a souless piece of 
work, cold as marble, chiseled almost to perfection; 
and despite the certain foreknowledge we have all along 
of an inevitable falling to pieces in the end, we read on 
with a sort of protesting fascination. What we feel at 
last is regret that Mrs. Ward cannot escape from what 
she evidently regards as her artistic mission. Stripped 
of all glamour this story is wholly ugly in its spirit and 
substance. Thechief characters stand out as types of 
almost grotesque unhappiness; and we are not to be 
tricked into believing that a little bit of genuine human 
nature could not have easily cast aside the entire hind- 
rance to a healthful life. 

Compared with Mrs. Ward’s other novels, Helbeck of 
Bannisdale is her best piece of literary workmanship; 
but as a story it lacks the dramatic influence of ‘* Rob- 
ert Elsmere” and the strength of human characteriza- 
tion shown in ‘‘ David Grieve.” It is more of a unit, 
more a hard crystal of art than any other of her works; 
and it is chillier, less convincing as a story, but more 
repellently impressive as an instance—imaginary, to be 
sure—of the utter desolation wrought by the refractory 
agencies of religious zeal set over against ineradicable 
agnosticism under conditions picturesquely and roman- 
tically exceptional. 





Recent Verse. 


LIFE OF LIFE, AND OTHER VERSE. By Arthur L. Sal- 
mon. (London: William Blackwood & Sons. 60 cents. ) 
Mr. Salmon’s earlier little book of songs had a pleas- 
ant welcome in England, and the present volume de- 
serves as much praise as its predecessor. The verse 
is elevated; the author’s spiritual vision is pure and 
clear, and his artistic sense is nearly always correct. 
A certain tender musical effect goes with the reading, 
also there follows a dreamy sadness after a few of the 
passages. Mr. Salmonis a poet. His Muse may haunt 
but one tiny grove—he may blow a mere oaten flute; 
but the true ring of the old divine, Nature-inspired 
music is in his slender strain. 

RIMES TO BE READ. Sy J. Edmund V. Cook. (Chi- 
cago: W. B. Conkey Company.) The author of this 
volume of ‘‘ Rimes ’”’ is a public reader of considerable 
ability, and his poems have been composed with a view 
to effect when declaimed on the platform. Some of 
them are well suited to their purpose, especially those 
of asort to tickle the taste of people who like sentimen- 
tality done up in tinsel rhetoric. 

RANDOM RIMEs. By. W.and J. P. Rand. (Boston: 
Otis Clapp & Son.) This is the second edition of a very 
successful book of ‘‘ Rimes, Medical and Miscellane- 
ous,” which was originally offered especially to the 
medical profession. Scarcely any true poetry is caged 
in the rimes, but there is not a little pleasing humor. 

TriaLocugs. By William Griffith. (Kansas City, 
Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. $1.20.) Stri- 
kingly in the mannerof Mr. John Davidson,Mr. Griffith, 
in constructing these 7rialogues, has shown that his 
command of the word and the phrase is by no means 
slight or hampered. In many passages the melody is 
fine, and here and there a pretty verbal surprise is 
sprung upon the reader. Spring, summer, autumn and 
winter are used as backgrounds for the four tridlogues, 
which, altho scarcely original or of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract wide attention, give good ground upon 
which to base the hope that here is a young poet whose 
future may be full of excellent song. Mr. Griffith has 
the artist’s temperament and his imagination is pure; 
it may become strong. 

IRELAND, AND OTHER PorEMs. Sy Lionel Johnson. 
(Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.50.) These poems, with 
their scholarly flavor and their erect dignity of diction, 
seem of close kin to what we read in English poetry 
some centuries old. Mr. Johnson has drunk deep 
drafts of long-ago; but his genius has assimilated well 
and cunningly reformed what it has taken in. Celtic 
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elements are blended in these poems with Greek ele- 
ments, and touches of Latin break up what might have 
become a too stilted monopoly of English. There is a 
distinct critical comfort, a sort of Alexandrian’ charm, 
in reading verse that never once appeals to vulgarity, 
never once descends to unliterary coarseness or to lit- 
erary Clap-trap or broidery. Mr. Johnson has not yet 
made it plain that he is a great poet; his claim reaches 
but to the fascinating uncertainty lying between bril- 
liant promise and rich fulfilment. As far as he has 
gone few of the world’s greatest poets have surpassed 
him. His reach is short, but it gives him full grasp of 
some marvelous things. He is young; growth should 
make him one of the future’s masters of poetry. His 
sense of art is manifest in almost every line of his work, 
and the abounding wealth of his verbal style is admira- 
bly restrained, so that the effect of reserve power is 
nearly always present. Among the younger English 
poets Mr. Johnson must be given a high place. Lovers 
of exalted and seriously noble verse will do well to 
read this remarkable little book. 

THE SLopEs OF HELICON, AND OTHER PoEMs. Sy 
Lloyd Mifflin. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) Mr. Mifflin’s 
art is, if we may soexpress it, a trifle too artistic. In 
seeking with strenuous zeal for the perfect note he has 
made the effort too obvious. We say this much in 
sheer frankness, before adding that, in our opinion, 
here is as true a poet as any now living. He has song 
to sing, and he sings it with splendid expense of music, 
color, heat, fragrance. He does not know the difference 
between a lark and the meadow-lark; but we know what 
bird he means when he says: 


“The lark, with her breast of daffodil gold, 
That drops, like a star, on the meadows of May.” 


and when he adds, in another song: 
‘‘ The prima donna of the dawn, 
The golden-throated lark.” 
But, then, what are we to say when he at last comesout 
bravely thus? 


‘““When meadow-larks that on their breast 
Carry the dandelion’s crest.’’ 


It is scarcely worth while to remark that the meadow- 
lark is a starling, and no more of kin toa lark than a 
blue jay; but poets who sing about birds should be 
accurate tothe extent of calling them by their right 
names. Mr. Mifflin may well smile at our suggestion, 
for his poetry is full of the stuff that testifies to genius, 
and after all genius rarely troubles itself in the choice 
between a brilliant effect and scientific truth. The 
principal poem, the one that gives name to the book, is 
a fine descriptive composition marred only by the con- 
stant repetition of ‘‘then,’’ and ‘‘and then,’ and 
‘‘and there,’’ and like phrases, used as links to couple 
together the reminiscent parts. This becomes monoto- 
nous, not to say irritating, before the reading is done, 


‘and there is at last somehow left an impression that 


the poet, through a too intense retrospection, has let 
feeling largely take the place of imagination, with the 
result that his poem seems hurried and unrevised. 
Many of the shorter lyrical pieces are well-nigh perfect 
in both imagination and workmanship. 


Recent Musical Books. 


WHAT,Is GoopD Music? SUGGESTIONS TO PERSONS 
DESIRING TO CULTIVATE A TASTE IN MUSICAL ART. By 
W. J. Henderson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1898.) The definite question that Mr. Henderson 
takes for the title of his little volume is somewhat mis- 
leading as to the book’s actual contents. We hardly 
find that directness and simplicity of answer that will be 
hoped for by the average perturbed and conscientious 
seeker for light in an art of which he feels he has too 
vague standards. The eighteen chapters, however, are 
certain to be agreeable and profitable essays, and sug- 
gestive indeed to those who have already a measurably 
cultivated taste, a fairly wide musical perspective of 
music’s history and development, and to whom the 
lighter aspects of even its esthetic analysis or technical 
processes appeal. To the auditor of good music, from 
season to season, the book will be a pleasure. Its 
manner will be discovered as characteristically enter- 
taining as the wisdom of its dicta. The sincerity and 
clear sight of Mr. Henderson’s utterances on an art 
with which he has long been in intimate and responsi- 
ble connection are never lacking in his pages, and they 
say much within a small compass that is of fundamental 
significance and aid. 

How Music CAME To Be Wuat It Is. By Hannah 
Smith. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). This 
small book embodies one of the best short histories of 
the whole development of musical art that it has been 
our fortune ever to meet. Its style is light and simple, 
yet never undignified or careless of conveying exactly 
what are essentials. The point of view met is that of 
the average reader who needs some pleasant, unpedan- 
tic aid in getting into definite order miscellaneous bits 
of knowledge as to the development of music’s forms 
and vehicles, the succession of its ‘‘ schools” and of its 
composers—what has been a significant phase of the 
great art and what not so. The author has been known 
favorably in New York and elsewhere as a lecturer oa 
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music’s growth and materials. The present book offers 
the substance of one series of her conferences that in 
print cannot fail to profit and at the same time to be 
readable to those who have more delight in music than 
they have knowledge of its intricate and beautiful story. 

PoRTRAITS AND SILHOUETTES OF MUSICIANS. Tyrans- 
lated from the French of Camille Bellaigue by Ellen Orr. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) M. Bellaigue will be 
remembered as the.author of a ‘* Musical Psychology”’ 
and of a brief but admirable study, personal and mu- 
sical, of the lamented and gifted Georges Bizet. The 
present volume gives us three longish discussions, in- 
formingly and agreeably written, on Palestrina and 
his career and influence; Marcello and Pergolesi—a 
capitally grouped representation of early Italian mas- 
tership in ecclesiastical composition. These three chap- 
ters, the more extended, are likewise the most solid 
contents of the collection, if one can so characterize 
it. The twelve ‘‘ Silhouettes ’’ that succeed, in which 
a few pages are given to a dozen men, from Haydn to 
Wagner, embody here and there a good and significant 
thought or discreet suggestion; but they are very 
light-weight references. Like many French musical 
reviewers, M.Bellaigue as an analyst is more sentiment- 
al and rhetorical than he is impressive. He certainly 
adds little to our sense of his originality or individu- 
ality of any kind in these little sketches, even when he 
is speaking of distinctively French composers and their 
chefs deuvres. The illustrations in the volume are as 
pleasing—and misleading—as such well-printed embel- 
lishments usually are nowadays. Let us again protest 
against the portrait—Battoni’s, is it?—of Mozart, and 
against the smug Gluck and smugger Beethoven. 

LA MusIQuE A PArIs, 1896-1897. Par Gustave Robert. 
(Paris: Delagrave.) M. Robert reprints here from his 
journal’s columns his more important and serious cri- 
tiques on incidents of the season designated. He almost 
invariably exhibits the insight and breadth of judgment 
proper to a music-reviewer of a wide horizon and gift- 
ed with grace of manner. The references to César 
Franck’s compositions—as to which American conduc- 
tor’s keep our public still in far too considerable igno- 
rance—are of particular interest. M. Robert’s texts for 
his Etudes are almost entirely in the concert-repertory, 
and in the musical literature of the season. The 
complete programs of the concerts in the Cirque des 
Champs-Elysées, Chatelet, Opéra and Cirque d’Hiver 
(which group includes three concerts directed by M. 
Colonne, M. Lamoureux and Herr Nikisch) are tabula- 
ted carefully. The little compendium is a critical year- 
book of the Parisian concert season, extremely interest- 
ing as to its dignified criticism, and of value for mere 
reference. 

TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
By Franklin Taylor, (London and New York: Novello, 
Ewer & Co.) This is a valuable monitor to the pianist 
of superior parts, whose training and intelligence can 
meet Mr. Taylor at least halfway. The analyses of the 
relations between technical pianism and interpretive 
‘‘nuancing’’ are minute, and illustrated by a large se- 
lection of examples. We believe that nine-tenths 
ot what we call ‘‘expression,’’ ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘sympathy,’’ and 
other qualities so emotionally named in pianoforte play- 
ing ave technic. The pianoforte is, at best, not genu- 
inely a vehicle for emotion in music-making. Its struc- 
ture forbids. The player of it, of course, can be only 
too obviously a mere mechanician. Butthe relation be- 
tween touch, toneand fluency and a sympathetic ‘‘read- 
ing’’ of a work from Haydn to Brahms are, if not ev- 
erything, the next thing to everything. Mr. Taylor’s 
discussion, not to say treatise, is an excellent special 
plea. It is probably considerably more such than he 
intended it to seem. 

DoctTor TUCKER, PRIEST MUSICIAN (the Rev. John [re- 
land Tucker, D.D.). By Christopher W. Knauff, M.A. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This isa sympa- 
thetic—and hence over-diffuse—sketch of the character 
and labors of the late Rector of Christ Church, Troy 
(New York), with special reference to Dr. Tucker’s in- 
fluence on the advance of suitable and superior music 
in the services of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
thiscountry. Inthat special field Dr.Tucker’s zeal, prac- 
tice and judgment were of peculiar service; and his 
works, indeed, do follow him. Liberal selections from his 
diary and correspondence are part of this memoir. Its 
musical element is of interest to those who do not ap- 
preciate how recent is the change for the better in the 
liturgical and hymnal music inthe denomination named; 
and how much Dr. Tucker wrought for a reform by his 
editorial and other cares toward it. 

THE YERSIN PHONO-RHYTHMIC METHOD OF FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DicTION. Jn French and 
English. By M.and J. Yersin. (Philadelphia: The J. 
B. Lippincott Company.) Weclass this book, not un- 
warrantably, among musical matters at hand; for the 
youthful authors of the System have become well known 
in France, and of late are known in this country as 
well, for giving instruction ia the matter to which their 
sub-title refers. They treat it aiter a method pecul- 
iarly new, exact, effective and helpful to singers and 
Stage artists in general, needing a superior French 
diction. Only a small proportion of those Amer- 


icans—not to speak of British linguists—who think 
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that they speak French with a remarkably good 
accent, speak it without a hundred slips and er- 
rors that a correctly trained ear notices at once 
—and smiles to notice. Londoners and New Eng- 
landers especially are almost hopeless in the accents 
and rhythms of any ordinary French sentence five words 
long. Yet young men and young women do not hesi- 
tate to try to talk assuredly, and, worse still, they under- 
take to readand tosing professionally in a language the 
The 
Yersin system has won reputation and success in Paris. 
The founders of it have lately been transplanting it 
with equal approval to this country. It is an uncom- 
monly minute, practical and valuable method. Asa 
quick corrective to a faulty French stage-diction it is 
admirable. A book can hardly be expected to convey 
its niceties; but the present volume sets forth the sys- 
tem’s principles and exercises with much distinctness 
and clarity. For those persons who cannot obtain a 
thoroughly good diction otherwise than by extra study 
of just this sort, these pages will be of decided service. 
There are offered in them certain most vital and every- 
day cautions against mistakes of the ear and the 
tongue, on the part of French students, even when far 
advanced, that we have found in no grammar before 
the public. In fact, grammars are the most imperfect, 
not to say misleading guides in the whole process of 
French phonetics. Often they are demons of extra con- 
fusion let loose on a world which has suffered a good 
deal from what happened at the Tower of Babel. 

THE DUENNA OF AGENIUS. By M. £. Francis. (Bos- 

ton: Little, Brown & Company. $1.50.) We have had 
so little musical fiction that is not sloppy, sentimental 
or unintelligent as to what a ‘‘ musical novel” may be, 
that we may regard such literature almost as an ar- 
rested development. Old ‘‘Charles Auchester’’ with 
its slow and sickly manner and its British wor- 
ship of Mendelssohn, was at least an artistic and sin- 
cere book, and has passages of dignity; as a faute-de- 
mieux, we find ourselves harking back to it every now 
and then as a tolerably creditable of old-fashioned type. 
By all odds, however, the firmest musical novel in Eng- 
lish is ‘‘ Alcestis’’ (now out of print and scarce), pub- 
lished anonymously, but written by Mrs. Cornish, an 
English writer, who died fifteen or twenty years ago; a 
book exquisitely full of the very atmosphere of Dresden 
in the time of Hasse and of the Faustina. But we have 
now before us a quite new musical novel that gives us 
sudden and joyful hopes of the future, as well as de- 
light in such an expression of fiction in its class. 
Mrs. Francis Blundell, has written a most charming 
little story in her Zhe Duenna of a Genius. It is 
slight but delightfully skilful as a portraiture of music- 
al temperament, and in nice conveyance of a musical 
atmosphere. Its humor, in large part, that of the 
writer’s style, is a distinct trait, intermingled with a 
pretty note of pathos and with a healthy sentiment. 
The two heroines are in admirable contrast. The manly 
and simple-hearted hero is as gracious a type. The 
contrast of a selfish and affectionate nature with one 
quite as affectionate but wholly self-abnegating, and 
the deft sketch of a thoroughly ‘‘ temperamental”’ girl- 
musician are as just as each is entertaining. The book 
is a rarely fascinating story, and every suggestion in it 
wholesome. 

THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. Being the Correct Ren- 
dering of ‘‘ America—My Country,’ Tis of Thee,” ‘* The 
Star-Spangled Banner,’ ‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ With Page Decorations by 
Blanche McManus. (New York: M. F. Mansfield, 22 
East Sixteenth Street.) We do not find enough value 
in this curious little book, paper-covered, of about thir- 
teen pages and nine or ten lavish blank ones. In it are 
printed *‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ ‘‘ The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” ‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’ and 
‘* Yankee Doodle,” in rivulets of beautiful type, with 
red-line borders and a pretty rubricated ornament. 
The title-page speaks of these patriotic poems as in a 
‘correct rendering.’’ Let us see. Not one of them 
gives the author’s name. Not one of them gives the 
air. The lines of *‘ The Star-Spangled Banner”’ are 
‘*split’’ on the page. The punctuation does not agree 
with authorities. As to whatthe compiler means by 
her ‘‘ rendering,” a word occasionally misapplied by 
provincial critics to musical performance, but still 
owned by lard-manufactories, we do not dare even to 
guess in this literary case. The booklet is useless and 
foolish. 

SToRIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS. By H. A. Guerber. New 
York: Dodd,Mead & Company. 1898.) We have already 
a large, classic array of this sort of volume. Its kind is 
supposed to be a guide, philosopher and friend to per- 
sons who have nct the intelligence, interest or patience 
to learn what an opera is about from reading its libretto 
for themselves or from attending a performance. And 
Miss Guerber'’s little book, we regret to say, is poorly 
planned and ill-executed. Short, well-written summa- 
ries of the plots of the newer yet fairly current lyric 
works would be excusable and even useful toa certain 
class of opera-goers; summaries of such works as ‘‘ La 
Bohéme,” ‘‘ Fervaal,” ‘‘ Der Evangeliman,’’ ‘‘ The 
Bartered Bride,’’ and so on. But Miss Guerber has kept 
in mind the stale part of the hack repertory of the 
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Metropolitan Opera House, and its like; save in the 


fact that she includes Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid.’’ She tells 
the plots very diffusely and tamely; and her pages are 
full of ignorances or carelessnesses. ‘‘ Faust’’ is never 
known as ‘‘ Faust and Marguerite.”’ It is often known, 
strictly on German stages, as ‘‘Margarethe”’; but it must 
not be spoken of by an English compound-equivalent. 
Gounod’s ‘“‘ Medecin Malgré Lui’’ was highly success- 
ful before ‘‘ Faust”’ won success. Such scores by Bizet 
as his ‘‘ Pecheurs des Perles” and the immortal ‘‘ L’Ar- 
lisienne’’ music are not ‘‘insignificant,’’ tho antedating 
‘*Carmen.’’ Nobody ever heard of the omission from 
‘“‘The Huguenots” of its ‘‘third’’ act. The fifth is 
usually dropped, except in Paris; and Miss Guerber 
has, furthermore, hopelessly mixed up the acts, speak- 
ing of the fourth as the third, and blundering as to the 
scenes. Verdi did mot ‘‘ write ‘ Aida’ forthe opening”’ 
of the Cairo Opéra. This isa perennial blunder. He 
wrote it for the Opéra named, but the house was al- 
ready in full activity, open since 1869. Again, ‘‘ Aida” 
was mot Verdi’s ‘‘last and most brilliant work.’’ Has 
Miss Guerber really never heard of his incomparable 
‘* Falstaff’? Mozart’s ‘‘first great opera’’ was not 
“*Don Giovanni.’’ The somber and powerful ‘‘ Idome- 
neus’’ preceded it, and is in repertory in Germany’s 
best opera-houses. Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha”’ is highly ad- 
mired by many ‘‘thorough musicians”’ ; in fact, they 
only are apt to appreciate its Mozartian elegance. The 
eminent music publisher is named Sonzongno, not ‘‘Son- 
sogno.” But why cite slip after slip? The merit in 
any such book is its accuracy in small details. Miss 
Guerber seems not to the manner bornof musical knowl- 
edge orcorrectness. The book is very tastefully dressed 
with many pretty if often not relevant pictures. 


PICTURESQUE BURMA. Past and Present. By Mrs. Er- 


nest Hart. (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Small 4to, pp. 390, 
$7.50.) 


The writer visited Burma with her husband in ’95, 
and sent home to the magazines some traveler’s obser- 
vations upon the land of rubies and gold and teak for- 
ests. Finding on her return how little was the sum of 
common knowledge of that vast and most interesting 
extension of British India, she has undertaken rather 
an exhaustive treatment of her subject in divisions 
concerning the Country, the Peoples and Their Cus- 
toms, the Religion and the Resources and History of 
Burma, and illustrates her pages by ten photogravures, 
nearly one hundred text illustrations and several maps. 
These last show the Peguan people, rather than the 
Burmese, as having dominated in 1580 the several peo- 
ples who still occupy together the country now known 
as Burma, and the progressive advance of British rule 
through the campaigns of 1826-1853 and 1886. 

It is a sympathetic, sunny, readable book which the 
author has given us, printed on the best of uncut 
paper, and bound with a delightful cover with gold de- 
sign on blue, adapted from a Burmese embroidery. 
Her descriptions of nature and of social customs are 
artistic, and we would be glad to quote them at length. 

She does not praise the British rule unreservedly, 
condemning it for its forcing of opium and strong 
drink upon a temperate people; its ill-judged execu- 
tions of dacoits, who were torced into dacoity, or or- 
ganized marauding, by the poverty and unpoliced con- 
dition of their desolated country; and she feels that if 
the land had been conquered by the French an army of 
botanists, geologists, zoologists and archeologists 
would have followed the army of occupation, and there 
would be a more scientific knowledge of the country; 
but she justifies the conquest which delivered from the 
misrule of a long line of incestuous, cruelxand homi- 
cidal maniacs, and she feels that the sense of justice 
and governing talent of the English will eventually 
right their earlier mistakes, as in the present attempt 
at suppressing the opium trade. It is a more hopeful 
country than India, since the climate is healthier, there 
is no caste prejudice, ‘‘ women are probably freer and 
happier than anywhere else in the world,” and Bur- 
mese Buddhism has a fine moral code without thraldom 
of priestcraft. She regrets that there are no technical 
schools to re-establish the old crafts of lacquer, carving, 
etc., but rather those where ‘‘the Burman is being 
taught that by competitive examinations he may suc- 
ceed to win a post wherein, by hard work, he may earn 
enough money to live a sad and, sober life’’; and ‘' we 
are naturally enforcing the British view that to strive, 
to succeed, and to obtain is right and lawful in the 
place of the Burmese belief, thatto share is better 
than to hold, to dance happier than to work, and to be 
content holier than to strive.’’ The gay, easy manners, 
and the joyous and amiabie temperament of the people 
and their bright intelligence, as seen ‘in the faces 
photographed, make them worthy of the best civiliza- 
tion. 

The author has only praise for the work of Dr. Jud- 
son and other missionaries among the Karens who, as 

the tradition goes, when the other tribes were called to 
get a religion were too busy to go; but she pleads that 
the influence of the phongyees, or priest instructors of 
the Burmese youth who inculcate chastity and temper 
ance, should be carefully upheld. 
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Whether one agrees with all of Mrs. Hart's ¢onclu- 
sions or not, one cannot fail to receive from her book a 
broader comprehensiveness and sympathy for strange 
ideals, manners and daily life, as well as the impression 
of the boundless resources, natural beauty and archeo- 
logical and artistic riches of the country. 

The long list of works consulted begins with Marco 
Polo and ends with the report of public instruction 1894 
—'g5, and there is an excellent index. 


TEXTS AND Stupies. The Hymn of the Soul. By Prof. 
A. A. Bevan. Vol. V, No. 3. 40 pp. (London: 
C. T. Clay & Sons.) 

Some time since we drew the attention of our readers 
to the fact that an ancient Gnostic hymn, probably from 
the pen of Bardesanes, the great Syrian Gnostic, was 
embedded in the text of the Syriac Acts of Thomas. 
And as Bardesanes, however great his influence may 
at one time have been, has long been numbered among 
lost authors, it seems very desirable that the conjec- 
ture which ascribed to him the curious hymn in ques- 
tion should be closely examined and the hymn detached 
and .separately edited. This has now been done by 
Professor Bevan, of Cambridge, and the result is before 
us in a recent issue of the series known as ‘‘ Texts and 
Studies.’’ 

As the hymn is presented in the Acts of Thomas, it 
professes to be a composition sung by the Apostle 
Thomas when in prisonin India; but the hymn is so 
easily detached from the context, and occurs so rarely 
in the copies of the Acts of Thomas, that there is good 
reason to suspe¢t it to be an interpolation and to de- 
tach it for separate publication. Otherwise we should 
have to'assume that it was dropped by transcribers from 
the original (probably Gnostic) Acts of Thomas on ac- 
count of the pronounced and flagrant character of its 
heresy over and above that of the rest of the book. 
This last does not seem very likely, and in any case we 
have the two points of departure for criticism (i) that 
the hymn is readily detached from its setting, (ii) that 
it is actually absent from all copies, except a single 
Syriac manuscript. 

Closer investigation betrays the Syriac to be origi- 
inal and probably metrical. The only question that re- 
mains is to find the early Syrian author who was the 
composer. And it is natural, in view of the fact that 
Bardesanes was the father of Syrian hymnology as 
well as of Syrian Gnosticism, whose poems were the 
models for the hymns of Ephrem the great, to assume 
that either Bardesanes or his son Harmonius, orsome 
closely connected disciple, was the author of this singu- 
lar poem. Examination shows that the poem teaches 
three distinct heresies of Bardesanes which are ex- 
pressly combated by Ephrem, viz.: the denial of the 
resurrection, accompanied by a belief in salvation by 
detachment of the soul from the body; the belief in a 
divine Mother (perhaps the Holy Ghost?) who with the 
Father of Life produces the Son of the Living; and the 
belief in a number of gods, subordinate tothe Supreme. 
We may, therefore, say with some confidence that the 
hymn is fromthe pen of Bardesanes, and that a Syriac 
composition of the end of the second century has been 
recovered. The hymnteaches the residence of the soul 
in the body as a descent from the heavens into the ** low 
countries’; its restoration is described under the almost 
evangelical language of an escape of Israel out of 
Egypt. Infact, Bardesanes could have readily joined 
in singing the Christian hymn which begins ‘‘ From 
Egypt lately come.’’ Salvation consists apparently in 
a process of reminiscence of the ‘‘imperial palace 
whence we came,’ and its process of accomplishment 
is finely described. The poor body naturally meets 
with a measure of scorn and contempt that would satis- 

fy the most extreme of mystics. The reminiscence is 
taught in such words as the following: 


‘*T remembered that I was a son of kings, 
And my free soul longed for its natural state "’; 


and the contempt of the body, from which escape is 
made at death, appears as follows: 


‘‘T snatched away the pearl, 
And turned to go back to my Father’s house; 
And their filthy and unclean garb 
I stripped off, and left it in their country.”’ 


This certainly does not agree well with the Pauline 
doctrine of: the ‘** body of humiliation’? and ‘‘the 
body of glory,” tho perhaps even here there are direc- 
tions open to reconciling interpretations. Bardesanes, 
however, betrays no knowledge of Christian history 
or New Testament terminology, for we can hardly 
strain the use of ‘‘my Father’s house” where the 
rest of the matter is so foreign to the New Testa- 
ment. And this is the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that thé New Testament must have been extant in 
Edessa at the time when Bardesanes was living there. 
Professor -Kevan’s contribution is chiefly philological 
in character, and follows closely in its suggestions and 
emendations a review of Néldeke in the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen Morgenlindischen Geselischaft in 1871, to which 
he acknowledges his obligations. The publication is 


timely and likely to be of permanent value, but the sub- 
ject demands a more ample treatment. 
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Memoirs OF BARON LEJEUNE, 
MARSHALS BERTHIER, DAvouT AND OUDINOT. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols., $6.00 ) 

It must be confessed that no nation compares with 
the French in the art of writing memoirs. In all the 
flood of them which the late Napoleonic tide has poured 
down upon us, Talleyrand’s four tomes of monumental 
dulness are the only memoirs we can at the moment re- 
call which are not in themselves readable. There is 
such grace, clearness and lightness of stroke in the 
narrative of great things or small. Is it the language? 
No; for so much of all this is preserved in the not al- 
ways excellent translations. The French mind appre- 
hends with wonderful quickness and clearness, and 
what it has once apprehended it can portray, whether 
with pen or pencil, so vividly that the dullest must see 
and comprehend. Baron Lejeune was artist by talent 
and temperament, soldier by the accident of being at the 
age to enter upon active life just at the period and place 
where the military career was the only one possible for 
a young fellow of good family, revolutionary proclivi- 
ties and active inclinations. He passed through most of 
the vicissitudes which attended that swiftest of all his- 
toric periods—the revolutionary and Napoleonic era— 
and lived to paint them with both pen and brush. If 
the Baron’s brush-work is at all equal to that of his pen, 
his paintings should be famous. As a connected narra- 
tive, as history, his memoirs will not be found entirely 
satisfactory. As aseries of dashing, brilliant pictures 
the work has few, very few superiors. And what an 
array of terrific indictments do they present of those 
who would deliberately make war for any purpose save 
to secure national life and liberty! The horror in them 
is sometimes so vivid that the reader’s eyes involun- 
tarily close to shut out the scenes. But by no means 
all of these splendid word-pictures are of this charac- 
ter. The soldier-artist loved nature as a poet loves it, 
and seems never to have missed an ‘‘effect’’ of mist, 
or sun, or shadow, even inthe midst of a battle or a 
siege. It may be noticed, tho, that he does not dwell 
upon ‘‘effects’’ when describing the terrible retreat 
from Moscow. That horror was too real, too oppressive 
for even the artist to see its possible picturesqueness, 
tho he never loses his power of forceful outlining. 

Of the seven hundred and odd pages which make up 
these two well-printed volumes there is not one to 
spare. Perhaps of them all the chapters relating to 
the ill-advised Spanish war are of most importance, 
particularly those pages describing scenes and incidents 
of the siege of Saragossa. If blessed Peace shall ever 
reign over this war-vexed earth, what a subject for cu- 
rious speculation would this description prove! Would 
the subjects of that reign ever be able to comprehend 
the passions which led to such woful deeds? 

Of himself Baron Lejeune tells too little, and his 
memoirs are brought to aclose so abrupt that one must 
think it unexpected to himself. They end before the 
beginning of the ‘‘ campaign de France,”’ in 1814. It is 
to be much regretted that he did not continue his pen- 
pictures through this campaign, the first Restoration, 
the Hundred Days and the second Restoration, as he 
might so well have done, having lived, tho in great 
retirement, until about 1830. 

The Memoirs, as we have them, remained unpub- 
lished, perhaps forgotten, for many years, and have 

only seen the light since the revival of interest in the 
first Napoleon. 

The author’s word-pictures are so truly wonderful 
that one is almost led to pass over another merit which 
would in itself make the fortune of another book. 
Lejeune’s powers of anecdote-telling are only second 
to his picture-writing. We had marked many anecdotes 
for quotation, but must omit them all. Curiously 
enough while many who were not painters have at- 
tempted to give us pen likenesses of Napoleon (giving 
us the color of his hair as anywhere from a bright au- 
burn to a seal-brown, and describing his eyes as being 
of the deepest violet,a flashing gray, or a frowning 
black) this painter of pen and pencil pictures attempts 
no portrait. As Berthier’s chief of staff for many years, 
Lejeune must have had daily opportunities of studying 
Napoleon’s mental and physical make-up, and a word- 
portrait by him would certainly have been a vivid and 
probably a faithful likeness. 


AIDE-DE-CAMP TO 





VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 
tons.) 

This volume reads like the sweepings of the au- 
thor’s literary work-shop Truly there is a good deal 
in it that hardly seems worth saving; but, on the other 
hand, the proverb ex pede Herculem applies. Probably 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy has suffered from its vast ex- 
tent; life is too short to allow most people to attempt to 
master so vast an accumulation of wisdom. But when, 
asin his numerous brief polemics, he concentrates his 
arguments and condenses his propositions, he is fre- 
quently very effective. On this account this collection 
of fragments is not to be despised; several of them are 
worth the price of the book. Perhaps the most valua- 
ble as well as interesting of themis the author’s evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission on Copyright, 
given so long ago as 1877. It is valuable as containing 
in succinct shape the argument in support of authors’ 


By Herbert Spencer. (Apple- 
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property in the result of their labors, and the refutatio ~ 
of the fallacies by which this right of property is 
assailed. It is interesting as giving the results of Mr. 
Spencer’s own labors in the higher fields of authorship. 
He began publishing in 1851, and it was not until 1874 
that his receipts from his publications had balanced his 
expenditures. During this period he had published his 
‘* Social Strikes,’’ two volumes of ‘‘ Essays,” the ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,” the ‘‘ First Principles” and the 
‘* Principles of Biology.’’ At the’ end of fitteen years 
he had lost over £1,200, and was obliged to notify his 
publishers that he must abandon his projects; but op- 
portune bequests enabled him to continue. Several 
other subjects are suggestively handledin these ‘* Frag- 
ments’’; but it is unnecessary to refer to them specifi- 
cally. As one often learns more from a brief conversa- 
tion than froma large book, so many readers will ob- 
tain ideas from a volume of this kind which they would 
ordinarily get only froma long course of reading. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENTS IN THE BRITISH COLONIES OF 
NortH AmeERIcA. Sy Eleanor Louisa Lord. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 

This is Extra Volume XVII in the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science,” 
published under the general editorial direction of 
Herbert B. Adams. The title is somewhat misleading 
as the volume is really a detailed account of the re- 
Strictive policy of the Colonial Board of Trade and the 
irritating measures which did so much to alienate the 
Thirteen Culonies and bring on the War of Independ- 
ence. Miss Lord correctly states the essence of this 
policy to be that the Colonies should be as useful to the 
mother country as possible by being encouraged to de- 
vote themselves to the natural products of the country, 


‘which they should be forbidden to export to foreign 


countries and allowed only to sell to the merchants of 
the mother country in exchange for manufactured 
goods, and further, that they should be forbidden to 
manufacture these goods for themselves. This policy, 
which was adopted by Great Britain under the Com- 
monwealth, was followed with enough persistence to 
make it exceedingly burdensome to the Colonies and one 
of the serious offenses which bruught on the war. Miss 
Lord’s monograph takes up the subject from the begin- 
ning, shows how and in what form the question was 
first presented and how at last the lumber trade and 
ship-building became the centers of a hot controversy 
which down to the outbreak of the war went on sari 
passu with the rise of colonial manufactures and the 
attempt of Great Britainto suppress them. The mono- 
graph is a thorough study of an exceedingly interest- 
ing and important topic in the history of the country. 


A History OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY FROM 1775 TO 
1898. By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M., With Tech- 
nical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smith, U.S. N. (D. 
Appleton & Co. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 66c, 622. 
$3.50.) 

We have before us the new edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Mr. Maclay’s effective and timely work. 
The work has profited in many and important particu- 
lars by revision. It has been brought down to the 
present date by its accounts of the new navy and by 
incorporating in it the stirring naval events of the past 
few months, among them one of the most tragic and one 
of the most heroic in the whole history of the United 
States Navy. The other new material includes the 
attack on the ‘‘ Wyoming ’’ and the ‘‘ Sea Power in the 
Civil War,’’ the sinking of the ‘‘ Monitor,’ the Apia 
disaster, the last appearance of the ‘‘Merrimac’”’ in 
Hampton Roads, and Schley’s arctic relief expedition. 
In general character the work remains unchanged. It 
is full of patriotic inspiration, a first-rate book to be 
read at the present time, and one that contains in it 
some of the brightest, most stirring and inspiring chap- 
ters of our national history. We have so recently 
noticed the first edition in terms of high commendation 
that we need say little more now then what is required 
to call attention to the new edition ‘of this excellent work 
as a history which every one will be glad to be re- 
minded of at the present time. 


SocrAL Facts AND Forces. By the Rev. Washington 
Gladden. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons.) Under this title Dr. 
Gladden publishes a series of lectures delivered at Chi- 
cago, and repeated at Iowa College, The lectures are 
well worthy of preservation. The author considers 
the Factory, the Labor Union, the Corporation, the 
Railway, the City and the Church; and his comments 
are thoughtful and suggestive. The distinctive feature 
of our modern industrial system is aggregation; it is 
by combining a multitude of workers and an acctmu- 
lation of capitals that wealth in its present volume is 
produced. The Factory, Mr. Gladden thinks, has ben- 
efited workmen materially; but he inclines to the view 
that it has been morally injurious, especially to family 
life, and gives substantial reasons for his opinion. At 
the same time he does not regard these evils as hope- 
lessly ineradicable, and no one will doubt that, were his 
counsels to be heeded, society would be much better 
thanit is now. He favors shorter hours of labor, and 
restriction of the employment of women and children in 
factories. The essay on Trade Unions contains little 
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that is new; that on the Corporation may 
be profitably read with that on the City, 
‘for the evils in both cases are caused by 
corrupt and unprincipled managers, and 
not by any inherent vice in the consti- 
tution of corporate bodies. After all, 
such discussions as this end with the con- 
clusion that when men are better, ex- 
isting abuses will disappear; and it is no 
flattery to say that we doubt not that men 
are better for Mr. Gladden’s sermons. 


ADVENTURES OF ROGER L'ESTRANGE, 
SOMETIME CAPTAIN, IN THE FLORIDA 
ARMY OF His EXcELLENCY THE MARQUIS 
HERNANDO DE SOTO, ETC., ETC. By Dom- 
inick Daly. (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
London.) Without inquiring too closely 
into the authenticity of the ancient Span- 
ish manuscript of which this is profess- 
edly a translation, it is possible to accept 
it as being measurably historical, besides 
beiag a very interesting, wholesome and 
instructive story of adventure in an un- 
trodden field. The healthy sort of youths 
who loved Robinson Crusoe will welcome 
Roger L’ Estrange. 


A VOICE FROM THE West. By Alfred 
Austin. (New York: M. F. Mansfield. 
25 cents.) The English Poet Laureate’s 
verses expressive of ‘‘sympathy and co- 
operation between Great Britain and the 
United States’’ are here printed in a 
booklet, with page decorations from de- 
signs by Blanche McManus. Mr. Aus- 
tin voices vigorously and musically what 
Americans at this moment are generously 
grateful for, the stirring of warm kindred 
blood and a quickening of wholesome 
public sentiment throughout English- 
speaking countries. 





Literary Notes. 


ANTHONY Hope’s ‘‘ Rupert of Hent- 
zan ’’ sequel tothe ‘* Prisoner of Zenda,”’ 
will be published on July 1st by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


...-Andrew Lang contributes another 
of his ‘‘‘Letters to Dead Authors’’ to the 
Chap-Book for June 15th, and Samuel 
Richardson is the author addressed. 


....Miss Edith M. Thomas is the sub- 
ject of the sketch in Zhe Critic for June 


18th, in the series on ‘‘Authors at 
Home.” The writer is S. R. Elliott. 
-In Appletons’ Popular Science 


Monthly for July will appear the first ar- 
ticle in a series of special interest to 
American readers, ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Colonies,’’ by James Collier, of Aus- 
tralia. 


..“* By Order of the Admiral,” by 
Winston Churchill, author of ‘‘The Ce- 
lebrity,” will open the Century Magazine 
for July. Another story to be published 
early is a Spanish-American tale by 
Mrs. Schuyler-Crowninshield. 


..-.The ‘* Story of John G. Paton,’’ in 
a new copyright edition, will shortly be 
published jointly by A.C. Armstrong & 
Son and the American Tract Society. 
This edition will complete a total of fifty 
thousand copies in the United States and 
England. 


...A booklet fitted to render useful 
service has lately been issued by the 
Library Bureau for the American Libra- 
ry Association. It is a ‘‘ List of French 
Fiction,’’ comprising 186 titles chosen 
from the works of 70 representative au- 
thors. A few plays are included. 


..Supplement No. 9 to Literature 
appearing with the issue of June 15th, is 
a full-page half-tone portrait of Robert 
W. Chambers, author of ‘‘ The Maker of 
Moons,”’ ‘‘A King and a Few Dukes,” 
‘‘Lorraine,’’ etc. In the same number 
W. D. Howells’s American Letter dis- 
cusses ‘‘ American Literary Centers.” 


....On June 25th the Scribners are to 
publish, in book form, Richard Harding 
Davis’s new story, ‘‘ The King’s Jackal,” 
which has been appearing as a serial. 
Last year Mr. Davis's first novel, ‘‘ Sol- 
diers of Fortune,’’ found a large sale 
during the hot weather, and has been in 
demand steadily since its appearance. 
This novel is now in its fifty-fifth thou- 
sand. 
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....The same firm will publish ‘‘A 
History of the Art of War during the 
Middle Ages,’”” by C. W. Oman, M.A.. 
F.S.A., Fellow of Ail Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Richly illustrated with maps, 
plans and illustrations, this volume forms 
the second of a series of four, which will 
present in most comprehensive form the 
history of the art ot warfare from early 
classical times down to the present cen- 
tury. 


..-Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce for early publication ‘‘ Christian- 
ity and Anti-Christianity in their Final 
Conflict,” by Samuel J. Andrews, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Our Lord upon 
the Earth.’’ Dr. Andrews was for many 
years Professor of Metaphysics and Logic 
at Trinity College, Hartford. The pres- 
ent work aims to point out the anti- 
christian influence of the time, more 
notably the Pantheistic trend as visible in 
philosophy, literature and religion. 


....‘‘ Comment and Query” is the head- 
ing for the readers’ forum in Zhe New 
York Times’s*‘Saturday Review.”’ Herein 
each week is much to interest both read- 
ers and writers. Letters upon “ Chris- 
tians in the Catacombs,”’ ‘‘ Lowell’s Best 
Five Books,’’ ‘‘ Books for Young Girls,”’ 
‘*Poe’s ‘Conchologist’s First Book,’”’ pub- 
lished last week, indicate, in some meas- 
ure, the range of subjects discussed. In 
answer toa correspondent the editor says 
that he has ‘‘ usually allowed the Com- 
ment and Query Department almost to 
run itself, as a sort of free parliament, 
without an officer rigidly enforcing rules 
of restraint and decorum. ... A 
source of real entertainment might have 
been denied to readers had the lines been 
drawn more closely. Letters havé, of 
course, come to him which he was alto 
gether unable to print. They were sim- 
ply impossible, as this world is ordered; 
but in the main his correspondents have 
had only to write out their thoughts in 
order to have them printed.” 





Books of the Week. 


The Life of ugh Dates § Field. vo See M. 
Field. 9x6 361. New Charles 
Scribner’s Sous. pecente cobetecencyeeeasse Mel Gupveu ¥ 

Cornell Steries. BY James Gardner Sanderson. 
[3 Pp. 251. New York: Charles Scribner's 

MEANS TSe Lees khapossistcantks coded svedudescenece 
Nature For ItsOwn Sake. First Studiesin Natu- 
ral Appearances. By JohnC. Van Dyke. 7x5, 

pp. 292. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. . 
toes by ~: Authors. Spanish, The Tall 
édro Antonio de Alarcén. ‘The 

White Guteurtiy. fy Re José Selgas. The Organ- 

ist. B none Adolfo Becquer. Moors and 

Christ ae MP, as ro Antonio de Alarcén. 

B pon the Waters. By Fernan 

Cavaliere x4 pp. 219. New York: 

Charles Scribner's SonS........+..csecseeeeeneeee 


Stories by Foreign Authors. German. Berthold 
Auerbach, Leopold Kompert, Wilhelm Hauff, 
‘A. von Chamisso. x4, pp. 221. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s SOMB........6.-sceecee eevee 


A ——, of the Artof Wer. The Middle Ages 
rom the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
payty 667. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Martin Luther, the Hero of the Reformation, 
1483-1546. By Henry pies Jacobs. 

pp. 454. New York: P. Putnam's Soes..... 
The Philosophy of senna By Ge ores 
Walthew. ie » Pp. 207. New York: G.P. 
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Putnam’s Son 


Capriccios. Lowe J. Block. 746x5, pp. 130. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


A History of the United States Movs. a 1775 to 
1898. By Edgar Stanton moctee, With 
Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy é. Smith 
U.S8. at a two ee. b bed oo mlyatrated 
—s on, revised and enlarge x6, pp 

w York: D. Appleton & Co............ 

A Hist zor the Bagg States Navy. From 1775 

. aor Stanton aclay, M.A. 

with Technical Revision. By Lieut. = Cc. 
mith, U. - In two volumes. Vol. It. 
Tiustrated new edition, revised and enlarged. 
84¢x6, pp.624. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
ae Management of a War. (Reprinted 
“Public Debts.”) By Henry C. Adams, 

. pp.142. New York: D. Apple- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MEYER BROS. & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
1132 Broadway, New York. 


Love in Friendship 


(A NAMELESS SENTIMENT) 


With a Preface in Fragments from Stendhal 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 
HENRI PENE DU BOIS. 
1 vol. in 8vo, bound in cloth, price $1.50. 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY says in Le Figar 
“ Here is a book which is talked of a t deal, for itt 18 
one of the prettiest dramas of real life ever related to 
thepublic. Must [ say that well informed people affirm 
pn ah the letters of the man, true. or almost Lag] hardly 

ged, were written by Guy de Maupassant ? 
1 nike t the book, and it seems to me it will have a 
place in the collection, so voluminous already, of 
modern ways of love.” 


“This co "is fagtinet is all powdered with exquisite 
things, and is tinct with a subtlety leading one on 
and on.”—V. Y. Avi g Post. 


“The device is not new; but seldom has it been car- 
ried out more — \y and powerfully than in this 
t this be week: a@ rather remark- 





case. 
able story ? or 


TEX534, « 


Studies in American Literature. By Charles No- 
ble. . pp. 3886. New York: The Macmil- $1 


The Sacrifice of Christ. By Henry Wace 
G4gx4, 0 50 


D.D. 
pp.93. New York: The Macmillan Co.. 
Some of Our People. By Lynn Roby Meekins. 
ard “yl pp. 196. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
Edie the Stars, one Other Verses. By Wallace 
Rice and Barrett Eastman. 7x434, pp. 61. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Ciencnartosns< 
Stepping Stones to Literature. By Sarah Louise 

Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. A Reader for 
x5, pp. 302. New York: 
ob Newell, Frost and Rich- 

191. New York: Harper & 


Seventh Grades. 
Silver, Burdett & Co 


Ghosts I Have Met. 
ards. 614x4\. p 
ros 


Silence. By Mary E. WG ay 644x434, pp. 280. 
New York: Harper & B: 
The emotes of Mr. Chartes J. Yellowplush. By 
William M. Thackeray. 84x54, pp. 649. New 
OUR OS EGR 6 oa cies cecciccedccccccsves 
Collections and Recollections. By One who has 
Kept a Diary. 814x5\, pp. 375. New York: 
Harper & Bros 
The ag Bw a Play. By W. D. Howells. 
312. ew York: Harper & Bros..............+ 
A Japanese Robinson Crusoe. By Jenichiro 
— 736x5, pp. 219. Boston: The Pilgrim 


Reminiscences of School Life. By Hiram Orcutt. 
4x5, pp. 198. Cambridge: The University 
Cicero Laelius De Amicitia. By John_K. Lord. 
7x5, pp. 109. New York: American Book Com- * 
DOE < cwccedcsascccccsdccscecscge. ecececpesscceccess 7 
Handbook of Nature Study. By D. Lange. 
pp. 329. New York: T e Macmillan Co 
The Hope of fgg ay y- wy XD E. C. Welldon. 
744x5, pp. 350. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
monn of Cherry Valley from 1740 to 1898. By 
bay twee os. PP 156. Cherry Valley, 

UE FTEs csv cccccete. covcqecsceesene 
‘oath enn Mr. pn ei By Hon. Lionel A. 
Tollemache. “_ pp. 223. New York: Long- 
MONG, GIOOM:D CO. csiccorccccccceccccesccctescoces 
Faith and Doubt ne the Century's Poets. By Rich- 
ard A. Armstrong. 644x444, pp. 1386. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker’... .......cccceccccccccccccccce 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MOORE’S NEW 
Evelyn Innes. 


A Story. By Georce Moore, author of 
‘*Esther Waters,’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Moore’s comparative silence for the last few 
years has been due to his preoccupation with his most 
serious and important work which is new given to the 
public. This novels a masterly analysis of a conflict 
between art and the world on the one side and religion 
upon the other. The theme is developed with a pene- 
trating insight into motives, a grasp of character, and a 
mastery of literary technique which make “ Evelyn 
Innes” a notable book. Theactionof the novel passes 
in large part in London and Paris. It isastory of the 
present day, characterized by a vivid perception of the 
doubts and complex conditions of modern life. The 
musical motif which has so large a part in the develop- 
ment of the story is interwoven with others which in 
their unfolding show a rare subtlety and power of ex- 
pression. 





NOVEL, 


Lucky Bargee. 


A Novel. By HArry LANDER. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Lander’s theme is out of the common, like his 
treatment which invests a realistic subject with picbur- 
esqueness and peculiar interest. His story offers a 
series of vivid sketches of life on a Thames barge, to- 
gether with glimpses of unfamiliar phases of poor life 
in London. The plot is original, and the brisk action 
of the tale arrests and holds the reader's interest. 


John of Strathbourne. 


A Romance of the Days of Francis I. By 
R. D. CHETWODE. No. 243, 
and Country Library. 12mo. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

This stirring romance of adventure in France and 
{taly in the sixteenth century will be found to be one 
of the most absorbing of the historical novels pub- 
lished within the last few years. The plot isan unusual 
one, the characters and the atmosphere realistic, and 
the movement of the tale carries the reader with it to 
the end. 


I2mo. 


Town 
Cloth, 


Send for acopy (free) of Appletons’ Fiction Bulletin 
with Portraits of Authors. 

These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they 
will be sent by mati, postpaid,on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 
72 FirtTH AVENUE, NEW York, 





The Special 
War News of 


The Zoening Post 


is more complete 
and reliable. than 
that of any other 
evening paper. 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 











or 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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The 
Hope of Immortality. 
By the Rev. J. C. WELLDON, 


Head Master of Harrow School, Translator 
of Aristotle's Ethics, Politics, etc. 








Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The substance of an argument put for- 
ward in the Hulsean Lectures for 1896; in 
part scholarly, in part popular, a serious 
contribution to theological thought upon 
one of the greatest of subjects. 


The Divine Immanence 











An Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter. 


By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
Author of 
‘* Personality, Human and Divine,’’ 
‘* University and Cathedral Sermons,” 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.50. 


“Asan exposition and interpretation of the subjects 
of which it treats it is unsurpassed by any volume writ- 
ten in English during the present decade. We strongly 
urge, especially upon all Christian ministers and teach- 
ers, its careful study.”—Amory H. Bradford. 


ete. 


“The volume is especially stimulating to reflection, 
and is a geod example of the best type of modern 
thinking upon religious subjects.”—Congregationalist, 


Persephone 


AND OTHER POEMS 
BY CHARLES CAIIP TARELLI. 
White Parchment, 16mo, $1.25. 


A dainty volume in white and gold, con- 
taining the work of a new poet, notable for 
a rare power of expression, and the al- 
most equally rare quality of having some- 
thing to express. 


NEW ee NOVELS. 


Helbeck of B: Bannisdale 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Two volumes, cloth, $2.00. 








‘The life of the English Romanist out of the highest 
rank is ingeniously portrayed as no one else has por- 


trayed it; . there is a refreshing naturalness 
and sincerity in the actions of the 
actors.”—The Times-Herald, Chi- 
Mrs. Ward’s 


cago. 

“Tt is a sad story, but an absorb- 
ing one. It was after two o'clock 
in the morning when I finished it; 
but I could not lay down the book 
antil I knew how such differences sould be settled.”"— 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER, in The Tribune, Chicago. 


New Novel. 


The Forest Lovers. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 








This work, for any one of several solid reasons, must 
be regarded as of very unusual interest. —Jauns LANE- 
ALLEN. 


3d Edition 
in Press. 


“With its life and swing, its 
humor and its charm .. . it 
is a racy, enchanting book.”— 
The Telegram, Providence. 


The Pride of Jennico. 








BY 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
Cloth 12mo, $1.50 


“Those who have read the 
charming romance must have 
been struck with its dramatic 
force as well as with its dash and 
brilliancy.”— The Times, New 
York. 


6th Edition 
in Press 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company, 





Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass 





66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





are sre illus- 
trated in the July “St. 
Nicholas’ from aseries 
of remarkably well- 
taken photographs of 
the Maine, Jowa, Mas- 
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sachusetts, Indiana, 
Texas, New York, , 
Brooklyn, Ci olumbia, 
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Man-of-War.” 4 


THE SUMMER NUMBERS ; 
OF “ST. NICHOLAS” 


will contain much that has to do with inter- 
esting phases of the Spanish-American war. 

An expert account by a naval officer of § 
the power of the big guns and the trusty 
armor of our vessels will have unusually 
fine illustrations, and there will be a story @ 
of an amusing adventure in the Philippine 
Islands. The student of nature will be 
especially interested in a clear explanation 
of the origin and course of the great ocean 
storms with which men-of-war have to 
reckon. 

A historical article in the July “St. 
Nicholas” is devoted to the services of 
Benjamin Franklin at the French court 
‘ during our Revolution, and it tells some 
amusing stories of the sturdy old republi- 
can envoy’s life in Paris. “St. Nicholas” 
is always well filled with whatever bright 
; pens and clever pencils can create for its 
§ young (and older) readers. It is an in- 
» fluence broadening beyond all that the 
y best-equipped school or the most refined 
home can furnish to boys and girls. ) 


( 

: FOR $1.00 
we will send to any address the numbers of 

» “St. Nicholas ”’ from May to October, in- ¢ 

> clusive—no better vacation reading can be § 


had. The Century Co.,Union Square, N.Y. 
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J. CHU ROH co. Music Publishers, , Cincinnati, 0. 0. 





Consolidated Typewriter Exehange, 


245 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


is offering best standard Typewriters at $20 to $40. guar- 
anteed ; = subject to examination. Write, call or 
telephone t em (5389 Cortlandt) for Price-list ot Bar- 
ains. Latest Remingtons and Smith-Premiers at 
educed Prices. Machines Bougnt tixcnanged 
aad Rented. Uerks and supplies at wholesale prices. 





EDUCATION. _ 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral yee physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and ae a home, On 
surpassed healthfulness. Referen 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, "Greenwich, Conn. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. 5ist year. Both sexes. 
A well-endowed poeneey School of high grade — 
religious control ow rates. Send for catalogue 
Rev. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


- CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestout Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Elevenmiles 
North of the Cit Hall. Catalogues on application. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head-master. 
65th Year Opens 


HARTFORD —— ccvienersents 
THEOLOGICAL 
same" SEMINARY, 


College Graduate: 
Hartford, Conn. 











Full leamasinns on al 
tion to Professor Mitchell 


M ontclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, N. J. 





Sixty-nine per cent. of our Alumni have 
entered college, twenty-eight per cent. busi- 
ness, and three per cent. West Point. 

Let ussend you full descriptive catalogue. 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEU Tr. Bi C. WELSH, U.S.A., Commandant, 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


64th year opens Sept.21. Strong Courses, with Special 
atv a ae in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prot. I. BOSWORKTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, O. 


Western University of Pennsylvania 


ARTS, LITERATURE, ENGINEERING, LAW, MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, DENTISTRY, CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY. 


The Oldest and Largest Institution in the Ohio 
Valley. 
The best place to study Engineering is Pittsburgh. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
W. J. HOLLANO, LL.D., Chancellor, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


~ WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
64th year begins Sept.14. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course ; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, out-door sports, 
extensive grounds. Best home influences. 28 miles 
from Boston. 
For circular and views address the President, 
Rey. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., Norton, Mass. 











fHE 
Financial. 
Prospect of Currency Reform. 


FAITH in the Government has been 
demonstrated by the splendid success 
already assured to the new war loan of 
$200,000,000. Faith in Congress has 
been revived by the course of legisla- 
tion providing the sinews of war— 
money—and there exists ground for 
hope that a great step toward currency 
reform may be taken by the passage of 
the bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill has defects; it is 
open to criticism. But compared with 
the benefits it will confer in putting 
our financial system on a sounder basis 
its flaws must be regarded with charity. 
At this juncture of affairs the prime 
duty of the molders of public opinion is 
to work to strengthen the currency of 
the nation equally with the armament 
required to subdue the foe in physical 
battle. 

The advantage of credit has been elo- 
quently demonstrated by the events 
occurring as a consequence of the war 
with Spain. This Government offers 
$200,000,000 bonds, bearing the low 
rate of 3% interest, and two syndicates 
of bankers guarantee at once each to 
take the entire amount of the issue, or 
whatever is left over from independent 
and individual subscriptions. In addi- 
tion to the rush of small capitalists to 
subscribe, there are subscriptions run- 
ning into the millions from banks, in- 
surance companies and individual capi- 
talists of large wealth. Within two 
days a premium is bid to secure trans- 
fers of the bonds when they shall have 
been awarded. Contrast this with the 
failure of the Spanish Government to 
borrow funds abroad, and with the 
steady depreciation in the notes of the 
Bank of Spain. Yet the credit of the 
United States was not secured without 
deserts. Those deserts were the main- 
tenance of specie payment in spite of 
every pressure; but this work has, in the 
last few years, cost the country mil- 
lions of dollars in interest paid upon 
bonds that it was imperative to issue 
for that purpose. 

The House Currency Reform Bill 
aims to introduce a scientific system of 
finance in order to lessen the extrava- 
gant cost of preserving the national 
credit. It contemplates the retirement 
of Government notes as they may be 
redeemed in gold. But by utilizing the 
needs for increased banking facilities 
it transfers, almost immediately, the 
burden of the current redemption of 
United States notes upon the National 
banks. The banks are required to cor- 
ralacertain proportion of these notes 
and deposit them with the Treasury, 
receiving the privilege of issuing ‘‘Na- 
tional reserve notes’’ to an equivalent 
amount and assuming the obligation, 
while they are solvent corporations, of 
redeeming the notes in gold. As 
recompense for this responsibility the 
banks may issue National currency 
notes secured by their own commercial 
assets to the extent of the National re- 
serve notes they put out with legal- 
tender notes as security. The provi- 
sions of the proposed law seem ample to 
secure the two classes of note issues 
mentioned, hile the third class, which 
is allowed to exist for a time, is secured 
by deposit of United States bonds. 

As regards the simple point of bank- 
ing, the terms of the House bill assures 
the country an elastic currency, and its 
power of expansion is such that there 
should be afforded relief in all sections 
where a lack of bank credit power is 
complained of. This alone should be 
of immense benefit to the reviving busi- 

ness of the nation. For instance, under 





INDEPENDENT 





the existing law a bank with a capital 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,000, 
depositing $25,000 bonds, can secure 
only $22,500 in circulation; 90% of the 
face value of the bonds, which it would 
be required to buy at a premium (ex- 
cept for the new 3% issue). The same 
bank, under the proposed law, could 
issue $25,000 circulation on its bonds, 
$25,000 circulation on United States 
notes, and $25,000 on its assets. Here 
is a wide margin for expansion when 
active business calls for more 
credit accommodation without pay- 
ing exorbitant interest rates. When 
the demand lessens, the notes on 
assets may be retired or the notes on 
bonds retired by the sale of the securi- 
ty. The comparative rigidity of our 
present National bank-note circulation 
is thus done away with; yet the law pro- 
vides an entirely safe gold reserve in the 
banks for the redemption of their notes, 
and puts ample security back for the 
ultimate redemption of those issues. 

But of even greater benefit is the pur- 
pose of the bill—bound to work itself 
out gradually and conservatively—to 
take the Government out of the busi- 
ness of supplying gold whenever it is 
needed for export; to relieve it of the 
need of constant redemption of its 
notes, which at business crises may 
compel a resort to either the tax power 
or the borrowing power of sovereignty. 
In time the Treasury will be concerned 
with only its proper functions—that of 
collecting and disbursing the revenues 
of the Government. The commercial 
function of providing gcld for the set- 
tlement of international trade balances, 
of influencing the money market and 
the foreign exchanges to maintain, as 
far as possible, an international mone- 
tary equilibrium, will be left where it 
should be—in the hands of the private 
bankers of the community. In the 
course of time practice under the pro- 
posed banking system will tend to unify 
the banks of the country; to ultimately 
establish some great central agency 
which, in the regulation and protection 
of the currency needs of the United 
States, will stand on a plane similar to 
that occupied by the great banks of 
Europe in their relations to their re- 
spective business communities. 

Still more, the new law will point the 
way to the extinction of the idea of the 
legal-tender quality attaching to any 


.form of circulating medium save gold 


and silver. Those metals comprise the 
actual money of the world. To give 
by enactment the quality of legal ten- 
der to any kind of paper currency is to 
make it a forced loan. Such measures 
can only be justified under the gravest 
national distress or danger. Even in 
such cases their wisdom may be chal- 
lenged. Money exists by virtue of the 


practice of civilization; currency is but 
a convenience. The United States has 
been behind the civilized world in its 
financial system, and it now has the op- 
portunity of placing itself ona par with 
the most enlightened nations. 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending June 18th were: 
Amesiogs Exchange.. a Ninth 


Produce kKxchange.. 119% 
State of New York.. 102 
i136 | 
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Financial Items. 


.... The New England Loan and 
Trust Company, D. O. Eshbaugh, Presi- 
dent, will pay, on presentation, the de- 
bentures of Series Nine, amounting to 
$100,000, altho the same are not due 
until July rst. 


.. Vermilye & Company, bankers, 
of Nassau and Pine Streets, New York, 
will be glad to send their published 
list of investment securities to the ad- 
dress of any of our readers upon receipt 
of request to that effect. 
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....The National Park Bank, the 
Union Trust Co., and other financial 
corporations will receive and forward 
to the Secretary of the Treasury sub- 
scriptions to the new 3% loan of the 
United States, and when the bonds are 
received will deliver them to subscribers 
free of charge. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


4 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co....... 289 
$10,000 Nevada Central Rd. 1st 5%....... 45% 
317 shares N. J. Steamboat Co............4.5 
70 Shares Lacka. Store Ass’n. L’t * RENE 50 
2,000 Kewaunee, Green Bay and ener 
Ist 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee) 


20 shares Colonial Trust Co.............. 

$9,000 Columbus and Hocking Coal c 
Se OER IS eG US Coe Bate 

3shares N. Produce Ex. wn bn scat Il aig 


$1,000 Atlantic Mutual Ins. 

Sp cnsacnecsbutislis sok steht cons wks 104% 

... The United States Senate on the 
17th inst. passed a bill to incorporate 
the International American Bank, the 
design of the measure being to furnish 
such banking and exchange facilities as 
will promote trade between the United 
States and the countries of Central and 
of South America. Under the terms of 
the bill the bank is to be under the su- 
pervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


....-E. S. Marston was, last week, 
elected President of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, in place of R. G. 
Rolston, who has resigned on account 
of ill health. Mr. Rolston has been 
president for thirty-three years, and was 
last week elected chairman of the Board 
of Directors, a new office created for 
him. Mr. Marston was born and edu- 
cated in New York, and has been in 
Wall Street for twenty-five years. He 
has been connected with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company since 1883, 
and has been secretary and vice-presi- 
dent. 


. Secretary Lyman J. Gage, of the 
Treasury Department, desires to give 
the bonds of the War Loan the widest 
distribution possible, in order that all 
the people may have an opportunity for 
participating in the loan, The coupon 
bonds will be issued in denominations 
of $20, $100, $500 and $1,000, and the 
registered bonds in denominations of 
$20, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. They will be dated August 
Ist and will be redeemable in coin at 
the pleasure of the United States after 
ten years, and are due and payable 
August Ist, 1918. Theinterest will be 
at 3%, payable quarterly. Circulars 
giving full details in regard to subscri- 
bing for bonds and other items of inter- 
est, can be obtained by applying to Na- 
tional banks or the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 


. Following the old principle that 
the dancer must pay the fiddler the 
new war taxes are now, or soon will be, 
operative upon the people of the coun- 
try. It issafe to say that every person, 
whatever his age, sex or previous con- 
dition may be, will be called upon to 
pay directly or indirectly. Checks re- 
quire a two-cent stamp, conveyances of 
real estate, quantities of other docu- 
ments, life, fire and marine policies, all 
must be stamped; if one goes abroad the 
passage ticket is taxed; if he allows his 
note to go to protest a twenty-five cent 
stamp is a reminder; if he buys medi- 
cine or perfumery, a graduated scale of 
tax; chewing gum pays a tax of four 
cents, sugar and petroleum refiners pay; 
if one buys a seat in a palace or parlor 
car, a tax of one cent is required, etc.; 
and if we receive legacies from near or 
far relatives or others, we will paya 
tax and a heavy one. 


....E. T. Hooley, thirty-nine years 
of age, startled the financial world of 
London the first week in June by an- 
nouncing his failure. Mr. Hooley has 
been for several years a promoter. Suc- 
cessful from the start it has only been 
of late years that he has astonished the 
world by the greatness of his opera- 
tions. His first great success came in 
connection with the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tire Company. He bought the business 
for three millions and floated it for five 
millions. He was also in quite a num- 
ber of other companies, and was cred- 
ited with having made by the purchase 
and resale of different businesses a 
profit of £7,000,000. During the hight 
of his prosperity he rebuilt churches, 
presented St. Paul’s, London, a service 
of gold communion plate, claimed to be 
the largest sheep farmer in England, 
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and is said to have received an average 
of 200 begging letters a day, to many of 
which he responded. 


.... The frozen meat trade of Aus- 
tralasia is a very important one, and of 
much greater proportions than people 
in the United States have any idea. 
The exportations of frozen mutton from 
the colonies of New South Wales and 
New Zealand in 1896 amounted to no 
less than 3 562,535 carcasses. Gener- 
ally speaking, the net return to the 
grower was about two cents a pound, or 
ninety-seven cents per sheep. In addi- 
tion the owners would get the skin and 
inside fat, tongue, etc., worth about 
seventy-three cents. Besides frozen 
mutton, there are large quantities of 
frozen beef. chilled beef, preserved 
méat, and other products of animals 
shipped, including some rabbits and 
poultry. Butter, in Victoria, forms an 
important article of export. There are 
a large number of butter factories 
throughout the colony. 200 of which 
were erected at an average cost, inclu- 
sive of refrigerating plant, of $15,000. 
They are, generally speaking, con- 
ducted on the co-operative principle. 
Quite a proportion of the refrigerating 
machines are of American manufacture. 
The principal part of the frozen prod- 
ucts are sent to London. and considera- 
ble quantities go to South Africa. 


.... When the last two loans were 
placed by the Government, the Popu- 
lists in Congress raised the great hue 
and cry that ‘‘capitalists’’ and ‘‘ Wall 
Street’’ were taking advantage of the 
necessities of the Government and 
making large sums of money. They 
demanded that the bonds should be in 
small denominations and the people 
everywhere throughout the country 
should have the privilege of taking 
them. In connection with the present 
War Loan of $200,000,000, following 
the demands of Congress, the Govern- 
ment has endeavored to make it a popu- 
lar one in the fullest sense of the word, 
and it will be interesting to note its 
result. The subscription for bonds of 
small amounts has already been very 
large. and as the bonds at present com- 
mand a premium of from 1% to 23%, the 
probabilities are that the small sub- 
scribers will soon sell at a premium and 
the ‘‘capitalists’’ will own them, as 
they are wanted by the banks to de- 
posit with the Government, the other 
issues of bonds commanding so high a 
premium that the present ones will be 
substituted forthem. Ifthe loan had 
been made as the other Government 
loans were a considerable premium 
would have been turned in to the Gov- 
ernment. 


...From the fact that one of the 
results of the war may be that the 
United States will enter upon a course 
of colonization, it is interesting to know 
what our neighbors have in this line of 
business, and a table is presented here- 
with, compiled by Thomas Ewing 
Moore, Commercial Agent at Weimar. 
A comparative table of the extent and 
number of inhabitants of the European 
colonial possessions shows: 
























Extent. 
Country. 
Motherland | Colonies. 

fl Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. 
Great Britain 120,979 10,662,073 
TANCE...ccceee ° 204.092 2,505,000 
German Empire........ eee 208,830 1,615.577 
POtttgal..cccccecss ‘esctes 36,038 809,914 
Holfand...0...sccovccccces 12,648 783,000 
SPMD. ccccecvcccvecesovoes 197,670 425,458 
TERIF sine cb ncccectecesiccess 110,646 242,420 

Denmark (Faroe “Islands, 
Iceland and Greenland). 15,289 86,614 

Population. 





Country. 
Motherland, | Co lonies. 








Great Britain........ 39,825,000 322,000,000 
| ae 38,520,000 44,290,000 
German Empire.. 531375,000 | 71450,000 
Portugal........ 5,050,000 | 10,215 000 
bab cSoccreteseneiee | 4,930,000 | 34,210,000 
i ceeecescoccccsccece! £75 300,000 | 9,800,000 
Cal y.cccccccccccccscsccece 31, OCO 195,000 
Denmark (Faroe ‘Islands, ” | se 
Iceland and Greenland).| 2,175,000 | 130,000 





....Generally speaking the condi- 
tions of trade, business and commerce 
continue to be favorable. The weather 
during the past week, in a large portion 
of the country, has been excellent; but 
beyond the Mississippi the wet weather 
has affected the wheat harvest. The 
mills are still running on orders which 
it will take some months to fill on iron 
and steel for structural use, It is with- 
Out doubt true that in the West and 


Northwest trade conditions are better 
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than in the East. This is easilv ac- 
counted for, because of the high prices 
obtained by agriculturists for wheat and 
also in the fact that the crop prospects 
are unusually good. The principal 
Western distributing cities report very 
large sales in a great variety of goods, 
and some cities a larger trade than 
usual at thistime of year. The orders 
of the Government for supplies for the 
army are keeping a very large number 
of manufacturing establishments active, 
with a largely increased force of help. 
The railways report large gains in earn. 
ings. The excess of exports over im- 
ports for the eleven months of the fiscal 
year indicate that the total for the year 
will amount to $600,000,000. and the 
exports of the country for the entire 
year will probably be $185,000.000 in 
excess of any preceding year. The im- 
ports of gold for the year will probably 
amount to $100,000,000. The exports 
for eleven months of live stock, meats 
and dairy products amounted in value 
to $173,889,895, and theexports of min- 
eral oils and their by-products for 
eleven months amounted to $50,198,- 
715, and of raw cotton for the nine 
months ending the 31st. to $218,258,- 
846. Altho wet weather is affecting 
the wheat harvest somewhat west of the 
Mississippi, the best guessers on the 
crop are placing it at 700,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and an extraordinary yield 
of other cereals. Number two red 
wheat struck eighty-two cents last week, 
but that price is higher than it wasa 
year ago. The collapse of young Mr. 
Leiter came with great suddenness and 
was a surprise to most people. It is 
pretty generally considered that if he 
had closed his deal with the end of May 
he would have had a profit of from two 
to three million dollars, but his success 
had given him an attack of megaloceph- 
alitzs, and speculation in futures ruined 
him. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Payments of dividends and interest 
are announced in this paper as follows: 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Rd. first pre- 
ferred, 234% semiannual, July 15th. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Rd. 
preferred, 2%.semiannual, July 15th. 

American Bell Telephone Co., $3 per share 
— extra dividend, $1.50 per shaee, July 
I 

“Knickerbocker Trust Co., 3%% semian- 
nual, ee 
Real Estate Trust Co., 344% semiannual, 
July rst. 

Interest has been declared by the 
Savings Banks at the following yearly 
rates: 

Bowery Savings Bank, $3,000 and under, 
4%, payable July 18th. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, $3,000 and under, 


344% payable Julv 18th. 
German Savings Bank, $3,000 and un der, 


second 


Manhattan Savings Ins., $3,000 and un- 
der,334%, payable July 18th. 

Metropolitan vag te Bank, $3,000 and 
under, 4%, payable July 2oth. 


Journeay & Burnham, of which G. W, 
Conklin is Secretary, have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2%, payable July 
Ist. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
ems sag represented b 
mes H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application 


Government 4»> 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
RST MORTGAGE BONDS OF ES- 
T T RAILWAYS. 
UOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
a 1g 
NEW Y BOSTON 
31 ‘NASSAU STREET, New York. 


CABLE ADDRESS—SABA 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York, 


EDWARD E. POOR, President STUYVESANT 

FISH, Vice- President,’ RICHARD DELAFIELD, 

Vice-President GEO. § HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 
LDWIN, Rav casbiee, 


the National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital. enesvdsiiceiees octcopasesa ig 800:000. 


Ex pa mg 
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ugh the Ban 
ose) oore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Charles Sternbach, “gCharles Scribner, 


1 
DIRECTORS: 


Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poo Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard ard Deiatela, Francis R. Apple- 
ton, John Jacoh Astor, Genrve 8, Hickok, George red. 
erick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


epee peeves and ey allowed on balances 
ubject to drafts at sight. 
All secure es ‘sted at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
[ome 9 and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
sold on commission 
High- dam Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





Government War Loan. 


Subscriptions as set forth in circular of the Treasury 
Department of the new 3 per cent. loan of the United 
States will be received and forwarded to Washington, 
and the bonds when received delivered to subscribers 
free of expense. Subscription blanks forwarded on ap- 
plication by the Banking House of 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 
57 Broadway, New York. | 
COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of Washington. Inquiries answered. 20 years’ 
practice in New York State peewee. FRANK H. 
GRAHAM. Lawyer, Tacoma, Wa 


Dnited States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
celigious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 








Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, bice- Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, 
TRUSTEES. 
Ws. D. SLOANE, 


Assistant Secretary. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 
JouN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JouN CRosBY Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BaYaRpD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 
Ww. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER EK, Orr, 
WILiiaM H. Macy Jr., 


XN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF AsToR. 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


. 
Lewis Cass ‘LEDYARD 





DIVIDENDS. 
THE Bowery, SA TERee * ashes 


128 and 30 5 
128TH CONSECUTY peop 





w YORK. June 13th, 1 
SS ey Dividend at the rate of FOUR PER 


dividends the same as a deposit 
By order of the ere of Truste 


JO P. TOWNSEND, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Seer: —f 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, Aasieten Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
WER R. 





of THREE AND ONE-HALF (344) PER CENT. 
annum be paid to depositors on and afer © July 18th 
ave re- 


rules of the bank. | Money Sogeenes ~ or be ore July 
9th will draw interest pm July 1 
E. A. QU INTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secreta 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW - oem. 
Cor. 4th Ave.and 14th St. 
New York, June 23d, 1898. 
INTEREST at the age of FOUR (4) PER CENTUM 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending June Sot h, 1898, on all sums entitled 
thereto under the by-laws not exceeding three thousand 
($3,000) dollars. 
Deposits made on or bg July 10th, 1898, will draw 
interest from July Ist, 
PHILIP BISSINGER, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 


Manhattan 


Savings Institution. 
No. 644 BROADWAY. 








NEw YorRK, June 2oth, 1808. 


94th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have 
declared interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 3oth inst., 
payable on and after the third Monday 
in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 

Np 3 THIRD AVE. (Opp. Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1382. IDEN D. 
w YorK, June lth, 1 
NTEREST FOR THE. “HALF: YEAR ENDING 
JUNE te , 1898, at the rate 0 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
will be AL to hus entitled FA. under the 
by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 te $3,000. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JULY TE 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 9th, will 
draw interest from July Ist, -- 
BURRELL, Pres’t. 


JONATHAN B, CURREY. See" y. 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets..........-..--$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 

DIVIDENDS. 
THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a half Dollars per share, will be paid 
on Friday, July 15th, 1898, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on fhursday, June 30th, 1898. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to 
July 15th, 1898, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, 

BosTon, June 15th, 1898. 


THE AMERICAN sv GAR REFINING co. 
EW YORK, June 8th, 1898. 





Treasurer. 


The Board of Directors on the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company have ~ = dec lared the following divi 
dends, payable July 2 

On that portion of Ee! Preferred wees k which is en- 
titled to semi-annual dividends, 34g PER CENT. 

On that portion of the Preferred ste k which is en- 
titled to aes ovens, 134 PER ‘T. 

On the Common Stock a dividend of 3 e ER CENT. 

The transfer books will close on —_ 15th at three 
o'clock P.M., and sone on July 5th, 189 

JNO. E. SEARL ES, Treasurer 
THE ‘com MERCIAL CABLE CO MPANY : 
(Mackay-Bennett System), 
No. 38 Broapway, NEw YORK. 
Dividend No 36. 

S quarteny dividend of ONE AND THREE-QU AR- 
TERS PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany is hereby declared, payable on the first day of 
July, 1898, out of net earnings, to all stockholders of 
record on June 20th, 1998. The transfe r books will close 
June 20th, inst:, and re open on July 2d, 1898. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated June 6th, 1898. E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


KNICKERD OC KER TRU pr. Cc OMPANY ’ 
FIFTH AVENUE, 
bhuaaek Office % 66 Broadway 
New YorK, June Vth, 1898, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. from net earnings, on the capital stock of 
this Com any, payable July ist, 1898, to stockholders of 
record of June 2th, 1898. Transfer books will close 
June th, 1898, at 3 P.M. and reopen July 2d, 1898 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secre tary. 


MINN EAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. co. 
NEw YorK, June 8th, 1898. 
The Board of Sereeeeee this day declared a semi 
annual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF (2%) PER 
CENT. on the First Prefe rred Stock, and a semi- 
annual dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT. on the 
Second Preferred Stock of this Company, = pagent July 
15th, 1898, at the Central Trust Company of New York, 
to the Stockholders of record on the 30th of June, 1898. 
Transfer books will be closed June 30th, and reopened 
July 16th. *. H. DAVIS, Treasurer 


NEW ENGLAND 
LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
The Debentures of Series 9 of this 


Company, amounting to $100,000, will 
be paid on presentation at the Company's 
office, 34 Nassau St., Mutual Life 
Building, N. Y., on July ist, 1898. 


W. F. BARTLETT, Treasurer. 


Real Estate Trust Company of New York. 
30 N ane4d STREET, 
New YorK, June 16th, 1898. 
The Board of Trustees have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable July Ist, 1898, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 20th, 1898. Transfer 
books will be closed June 2th, 1898, at a al yma 
P. M., and reopen gar lst, 1898, at ten o'clock, 
S=NRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 











w ESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YorK, June 8th, 1898, 
Dividend Neo. 119. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QU ARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 3 0’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of July ist next. : 

A. R. BREWER, Acting Treasurer. 





_ READING ‘NOTICES. 





From a ouinngel experience with the Lorillard 
Refrigerator, we are able to say that they are in 
every sense of the word perfectly satisfactory. A 
low degree of temperature is obtained with a mini- 
mum amount of ice; there is no odor or dampness; 
they have large storage capacity; they are easily 
cleansed; the workmanship is of the best descrip- 
tion, and the prices are reasonable. The Lorillard 
Refrigerator 20., at 1168 Broadway, are the man- 
ufacturers of a perfect sanitary refrigerator. It is 
entirely lined with heavy glass, and being treated 
with a special process, producing an effect resem- 
bling white porcelain, the result is an absolutel 
non-absorbent and germ-proof refrigerator, which 
can be kept as sweet and clean as a china dish. 


BUFFALO LITH'TA WATER. 


CAREFUL observations have been made by the 
most distinguished physicians at home and abroad 
of the action of Buffaio Lithia Waters in treating 
Bright’s disease, with results that show the remark- 
able restorative powers of the waters. Nature has 
provided in these waters the chemical elements, 
naturally combined, so as to cleanse the system of 
the poisons produced by organic disease, and to 
arrest the degeneration of the tissues of the kidneys 
in Bright’s disease, which would otherwise inev- 
itably result in death The testimony of eminent 
physicians on this peint contain such hearty in- 
dorsements as an ** absolute specific,”’ a ‘‘ veritable 
antidote,"’ “ eminently satisfactory,’’ and “* decided 
beneficial results ’ 

Study of the carefully written and carefully illus- 
trated book published by the proprietor of the 
springs, Thomas F. Goode, will prove of great 
benefit to any one who is suffering from any of the 
many diseases for which Buffalo Lithia Water is a 
cure. The book is sent free to any one addressing 
Thomas F. Goode, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va.— 
Adv. 
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ECONOMY AND DURABILITY. 

Economy and durability in painting and paint 
materials is the boon property-owners are looking 
for. With most articles mere cheapness is another 
same for worthlessness. ‘‘ A cheap coat on a cheap 
man” has passed into a proverb, but in paint ma- 
terials the best and purest are actually the cheapest 
in first cost, cheapest in the amount of surface they 
will cover, and cheapest when the question of dura- 
bility is considered. The reason for this is not 
hard to find. Pure white lead and pure linseed-oil 
are articles of such fierce competition, beginning 
with the manufacturer, and extending to the job- 
bing trade and retail dealers through whom they 
reach the consumer and property-owner, that the 
final cost to the last purchaser is but a trifle above 
the first cost to the manufacturer. It is a fact 
known to all the Paint Trade and constantly stated 
and bewailed in the Trade Journals, that there is no 
profit in selling pure white lead and pure linseed- 
oil, and dealers are constantly importuned to push 
the sales of combination paints, zincs and ready- 
mixed paints, on which they can realize a large 
profit. The mixtures are generally largely com- 
posed of whiting (ground chalk), silica (ground 
quartz), terra alba (powdered gypsum), or barytes, 
(a pulverized rock). China clay is sometimes used. 
These materials have no value as paint material, as 
they do not cover or effectually hide the under sur- 
face, being semi-transparent in their nature. They 
cost from Kc. to {%c. per pound, and are used to 
give weight and volume to paint; not because they 
add anything to its value, but because they are 
cheap and increase the profits of the manufacturer 
at the expense of the consumer, who in nearly every 
case pays ag! the value of pure paint. Zinc is 
often used. While it has a legitimate place in cer- 
tain branches of painting, it is greatly inferior in 
covering properties to white lead, while pound for 
pound it will spread over more surface than white 
lead, yet twice the number of coats will be required 
to cover or hide the surface as well; besides, when 
exposed to the weather the paint will not last, but 
will crack and chip off in such a way that repainting 
cannot be done to advantage without removing the 
old paint by burning or scraping, which is a most 
expensive operation. 

he average cost of the best ready mixed paint 
to the consumer is $1.25 to $1.50 per gallon, which 
will cover 200 to 250 square feet,two coats. The 
cost of a gallon of pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil paint, tinted with pure colors, and mixed by the 
purchaser, is about $1.20 per gallon, and it will 
cover 400 to 425 square feet, two coats. In this com- 
parison we have only considered the best grades of 
ready mixed paint which contain pure oil. There 
are many cheaper in first cost, which not only con- 
tain more worthless paint materials, but in which 
the linseed-oil is adulterated and extended by the 
use of coal-oil, rosin-oil, cottonseed-oil, benzine, 
alkalies and water. In fact, not many years ago 
legal proceedings were instituted to enforce the 
right to use alkalies and water in the compounding 
of paint. Itis not difficult, therefore, to account 
for the disappointment in results which so many ex- 
perience who are attracted by ay | labels and ad- 
vertisements making extravagant claims. 

The only sure way for the property-owner who 
wishes economy and durability in his painting is to 
buy pure linseed-oil and pure white lead under 
brands which are known to pure and reliable, or 
order them through an honest painter. Particu- 
larly avoid so-called combination leads, which gen- 
erally contain a large proportion of cheap and 
worthless material. 

Pure linseed-oil is the foundation for all good 
—,- because when it dries it does not evap- 
orate like water, turpentine, benzine or coal-oil, 
leaving nothing behind, but it absorbs oxygen from 
the air, forming a tough, elastic, insoluble coating, 
adhering to the surface, and holding in its embrace 
the color or pigment. If any substance that evap- 
orates, such as those mentioned above, is added. the 
coating is weakened thereby, and the durability of 
the paint impaired. If fish-oil, cottonseed, or other 
oils are added, the paint will not nen er guys and 
durability will be lessened. Linseed-oil applied 
alone to wood will not last nor preserve the 
wood. This is because the dried film or coating is 
not impervious to moisture, and is soon destroyed 
by the sun and atmosphere. This is easily shown 
by the blackening of the oil and wood in exposed 
surfaces, wiich have been finished in oil alone. It 
is evident, then, that something must be combined 
with the oil in the paint which will render it im- 
pervious to moisture and preserve it, if durability is 
desired. When the o1l fails the paint fails. 

Those who advocate the use of dilutants, adul- 
terants, or extenders in paint, such as whiting, sil- 
ica, terra alba or barytes, do so on the ground that 
they are inert and have no action on the oil. Oth- 
ers claim as an advantage that they make the paint 
porous. We have seen that porosity in paint is 
most fatal to durability, as it admits moisture which 
will soon work its complete destruction, and that an 
inert material which does not render the oil water- © 
proof can be of little or no value. 

The effect of zinc, either alone or combined, even 
in small proportions, is to make the paint, when dry, 
hard and brittle without elasticity. It destroys the 
adherent and coherent qualities of the oil. 

The expansion and contraction of the surface 
from heat and cold, or from moisture and dryness, 
inevitably loosens such paint, and causes it to crack, 
chip and scale off, carrying with it any subsequent 
paint which may be applied. 

The only known materials which will combine 
with linseed-oil and form a waterproof and durable 
paint are those with a lead base. Prominent 
among these is white lead, whose valuable proper- 
ties were recognized for centuries before the scien- 
fific cause of its excellence was discovered. It 
combines most readily with oil, works freely under 
the brush, when properly applied will outwear any 
other pigment; gallon for gallon will cover twice 
the surface, and when repainting is required forms 
the best possible base for subsequent coats There 
are two kinds on the market, that made by the old 
Dutch process, which has been the standard paint 
for centuries, and requires upwards of four months 
in preparation. It is a very heavy white powder, 
dense and impervious to light; hence its great cov- 
ering properties and ability to hide the surface to 

which it is applied. The other is made b uick 
process in a few days, not differing greatly in chem- 
ical analyses, but much lighter, bulk for bulk, than 
the Old Dutch Process, besides being more or less 
crystalline and lacking opacity and covering prop- 
erties, therefore erg three coats to do the 
work of two coats ot the Old Dutch Process lead, 
rendering 50 per cent. more labor necessary. 


ECONOMY AND DURABILITY. 


We have shown that, gallon for gallon, pure lin- 
seed-oil and pure white lead, Old Dutch Process, is 
the cheapest paint; that it covers twice the surtace 
of the best of other paints; that it saves in labor; 
that it is the most durable, and as, when repainting 
at last becomes necessary, the new coat can be ap- 
plied, without removing the old paint by burning 
and scraping, it isthe most desirable. hen, as a 
property-owner, you decide to paint your house, 
and wish to practice economy and obtain dura- 
bility, what kind of paint will you use? 

: Henry Lieser. 





As we have frequently remarked, there is no place 
equal to New York as a summer resort, and one of 
the reasons is that it has such an excellent class of 
hotels. The Windsor Hotel, occupying a block on 
Fifth Avenue, between Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Streets, is situated upon high ground over- 
looking the East River, and everything that a sum- 
mer visitor desires to reach is easily accessible from 
itsdoors. The cuisine of the Windsor has a ve 


high reputation, and its entire management is suc 
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B. Altman & €o. 


NEW YORK. 


Direct attention to the FASSO 
CORSET, and particularly 
those made of Tulle, Linen, 
Batiste and Taffeta, which are 
specially designed for wear dur- 
ing the Summer months. 

Also The Rejane Ribbon Bodice 
and the Straight Front Ribbon 
Corset, in delicate shades. 


As extensive manufacturers of 
Wash Skirts we are enabled to offer 
them at lower prices than those gen- 
erally prevailing. All are guaran- 
teed well shrunk. 


Crash Skirts of the best qualities only, in 
the newest designs, range in price from 
65 cents to $2.00. 

High-grade Duck Skirts, in white and 
colors, are priced at $1.00; in neat, 
pretty figures, from $1.25 to $5.00. 

Very popular Linen Skirts, in many dif- 
ferent styles, in plain and flounces, are 
priced from $2.00 to $6.00. 

Skirts of fine quality Pique, the latest 
style, deep hem, perfect hanging, $1.00, 
$1.25, $2.25 and up to $6.00. 

Other Pique Skirts in great variety, the 
newest effects. with flounce, Paquin 
style, tucks and insertion, from $4.00 
to $10.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate at- 
tention. Address orders “ Dept. L.’’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 








@ 
NEW YORK—s8 West 14th St. 
BROOKLYN—Fulton, Cor. Hoyt St. 
PARIS—Rue Ambroise Thomas. 


WE WILL OFFER THIS 
WEEK THE BALANCE 
OF OUR STOCK OF 
TRIMMED HATS, DE- 
SIGNED TO BE SOLD 
FOR $10.00 and $42.00, 
AT THE UNIFORM 
PRICE OF 


$5.00 


THESE GOODS ARE 
MADE OF THE CHOIC- 
EST MATERIALS AND 
ARE OF THE BEST 
PREVAILING STYLES. 








SUMMER RESORT. 





SARATOGA OPEN 
FROM JUNE 14 TO 
SPRINGS. OCTOBER 1. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
ones | QUEEN OF AMERICAN 
PERRY , TP 
peERRY | WATERING PLACES. 


Insurance 
Life Insurance and War Risk. 


COMMISSIONER FRICKE, of Wiscon- 
sin, has been looking into the subject 
of life insurance and war risks. Going 
back to the last war, he finds that in 
1860 the 16 companies had 56,046 poli- 
cies in force, covering $163.703,455, 
while the 26 now doing business in 
Wisconsin now have 8,742, 486 policies 
in force, representing $5,793,588,655. 
The Northwestern Mutual alone has 
now 178,462 policies. for $413,081, 370, 
thus being nearly three times as large 
as the whole 16 were in 1860, It isa 
familiar fact that the war gave a pro- 
digious impulse to the growth of life 
insurance, and yet the contrast as pre- 
sented by these aggregate figures seems 
almost incredible. Estimating on the 
business of companies not operating in 
Wisconsin and on that of the assess- 
ment and fraternal societies, Mr. Fricke 
thinks that the 56,046 policies of 1860, 
for $163,703,453 have now become 
nearly 14,000,000 policies, represent- 
ing $15,000,000, 000. 

As to the actual effect of war there 
are only the data of 1860-65. Theen- 
listments in the Union Army, reduced 
to a three years’ basis, were 2,320,272, 
with mortality thus: 

Killed and died of wounds.......... 
Died from disease.................5. 224,586 
24,872 





359,528 
Reducing these figures to percentages, 
we have the following: 

Deaths from battle.............. 47 per 1,coo 
Deaths from disease..... biels's ses 97 per 1,000 
Accidents and all other causes. 11 per 1,000 








BML sess tnawh aveens +155 per 1,000 


or 52 per 1,000 annually for a three 
years’ term. 

Mr. Fricke has made a complete can- 
vass of the men thus far enlisted in his 
State (his figures being probably a month 
old by this time), and he finds this re- 
sult as to insurance carried: 





Number 
policies. Amount. 
Old Line companies.... 349 $561,726 
Assessment societies... 53 97,000 
Fraternal orders........ 319 513,550 
Unauthorized........... 27 26,695 
Not classified........... 4 3,000 
MOMAES <i 5 sewn 752 $1,201,971 


These 752 are held by 641 persons, 
but 1,699 have no insurance. Of the 
641, 159 only are married men; of the 
1,699 uninsured only 130 are married. 
The Commissioner proposes to put this 
information into ‘‘card” form and keep 
it up, also to make arrangements by 
which he will be notified of any default 
in premiums; he expects, moreover, to 
be notified when claims arise, to pre- 
pare proofs of loss, and generally to 
look after the interests of policy-holders 
as well as he can. 

His figures are necessarily estimates 
in large measure, and yet interesting. 
Roughly speaking, his average of 52 per 
1,000 on average mortality in the last 
war is the table rate at age 68, or 5% 
times that at age 35. 

This unique war’has thus far been 
one-sided, in casualties as otherwise. 








When operations begin on land, the 








as to make one feel comfortable and at home. 





LEU 4 


Over the above signature, the HERO OF SANTIAGO made application for a 
war permit, which was granted April 21st, on his policy for $10,000.00 in the 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


of Cincinnati, O. 


/ 


ep 
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American losses must _ necessarily 
amount to something, as bad shooting 
cannot be wholly without effect at 
short range; and there is the menace 
of disease, which slays more than bul- 
lets, as shown strikingly in the figures 
above given. The task undertaken is 
of slower performance than it seemed 
at first, and expelling Spain from Cuba 
already seems to involve prolonged op- 
erations elsewhere. So we are sure to 
find new data as to life insurance in war 
times. . 





Identification and Accident In- 
surance. 


A wANT, in this time and country of 
rapid adaptation and multifarious devi- 
ces, is sometimes discovered by being 
filled, the ‘‘long felt” want having 
been felt but not having been realized 
or understood. So it seems to have 
been with the combination of desirable 
features offered by the International 
Registry Company, which has gone by 
enormous bounds into public favor. 
Personal registration and identification 
are combined with Accident insurance. 
On filling an application—which is the 
simplest and readiest of acts—the ap- 
plicant receives a registration certifi- 
cate or identification card, containing 
description particulars and a number, 
slipped in a small leather pocket case 
in which it is expected to be constantly 
carried against time of need; also a 
key-tag of German silver, so that if his 
bunch of keys is lost the finder will 
deliver it to the company and receive a 
reward, which he will be sure to do, 
since the keys bear no indication of 
the owner’s name or residence, and 
can therefore be of no value to the 
finder. A special accident policy is 
also furnished, covering a death benefit 
of $1,500, or for non-fatal injuries an 
indemnity of $15 weekly to ten weeks 
for accidents arising while riding in or 
run down by any conveyance or vehicle 
propelled by steam, electricity, cable or 
horse, or while cycling. A ‘‘credit 
reference’’ feature is also attached, if 
desired, without extra charge, the sub- 
scriber furnishing two references, and 
signing an agreement to reimburse the 
company in case he receives financial 
assistance for transportation or other- 
wise while absent from home, given by 
it or by others on its recommendation, 
This is ‘‘plan B,” at a premium of $3 
annually; under plan A, for $1, the in- 
demnity is limited to $500 for death 
and $6 weekly up to five weeks. For 
$2 in addition to either plan, the sub- 
scriber may be registered at the com- 
pany’s offices in London, Paris and 
other European cities. The accident 
policy is issued by the Great Eastern 
Casualty and Indemnity Co., of New 
York. 





Insurance Items. 


OwING to the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late E. L. Allen, William 
N. Kremer was last week elected Pres- 
ident of the German-American I[nsur- 
ance Company. Mr. Kremer was born at 
Carlisle, Penn., in 1851, and after grad- 
uating from the Franklin and Marshall 
College of Pennsylvania, entered the 
employ of the Continental Insurance 
Company as special agent in the mid- 
dle department. This position he leit 
in 1884 to take the same position with 
the German-American Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1896 he was made secretary 
of the company. The other officers are: 
Louis F. Dommerich, Vice-President; 
Charles G. Smith, Secretary; Edwin 
M. Cragin and Robert L. Klum, Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 


.... The New York Life*Insurance 
Company has deposited a check for 
$200,000 with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to meet the Treasury regula- 





tions upon its subscription for $10,000, - 
ooo of the new bonds. 
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The Reach of Accidents. 


SoMEBODY having suggested that the 
only way to avoid the liability of finding 
an accident policy a handy thing to 
have in the house is to just go into the 
house and stay there, the Fidelity and 
Casuality Company disputes this, in its 
monthly paper. Thereare many claims, 
every year, for accidents occurring 
within the home. Tumbling over fur- 
niture hurt ‘twenty-seven insured per- 
sons severely in 1897, most of these 
cases occurring while groping for water 
or matches, or ‘‘in the attempt to lull 
to sleep their offspring.’’ One man 
pulled on his boots so hard that he 
slipped. and disabled himself. Three 
were caught in the deadly embrace of 
the folding bed, which has a way of 
shutting up when it qught to stay open. 
A wet bathroom floor is a slippery and 
treacherous place, and twenty-eight 
persons called for indemnity for injuries 
inflicted by it. Then there was a long 
list of burns and scalds, of hands caught 
in dropping windows and slamming 
doors, of hurts by shoveling coal or 
chopping wood in cellars, of cuts with 
broken crockery, and one eye that was 
knocked out by the pop of the cork 
from a bottle of Apollinaris cost the 
company $1,700. 

If one should go to bed—not a fold- 
ing bed but one of the old-fashioned 
kind—after having caused the furniture 
to be removed to the cellar and the 
‘‘offspring ’’ to be carried out-of-doors, 
he would not even then be absolutely 
safe; the ceiling might fall, and people 
have been known to even die in bed. 
There is no place of absolute safety 
from death—except the grave—and it is 
the best plan to keep insured. 





INSURANCE, 





1851 1898 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898......820,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES................- 18,584,354 09 


1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
SEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 











Capital, - = = «= $1,000,000 
Assets, = = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,005 
OFFICERS 
F. C, MOOR) President. 
»residen nt. 


£ LOPEZ, 
: A 


4: L.. BALLARD, % Ass’t Secretaries. 





weetees DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, 
J. J. McDONALD, Gener al Manager. GEO 
LI, Ass’t General Manag 
BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT, Contineptal Building 
Court and Montague Streets. C,H. DvuTCHER, Sec’y 


AGENTS HVER YWHERE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, ~ - + 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CaSu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

ye policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled ws the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


i 
E. 





S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’ 
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Income in 1897.... 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31, 1897.......$951,165,837-00 
New Assurance written in 1897................ 156,95 5,693.00 
Proposals for Assurance Examined and 


NN SORES Ge REC He SO aps Sea Bae! 


C+coeeeeeeseooes 


PMA. TIES 3s: PROG ov cin scons swaviceasednsees-ons.” 230,876, 308.04 
Reserve on all existing policies (4 per cent. 

standard) and all other liabilities......... 
Surplus, 4 per cent. standard......c.sceesseeees 


Paid Policy-Holders in 1897...............00065 





HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


24,491,973.00 
48,572,269.53 


186, 333,133.20 


50,543,174.84 
21,106,314.14 











Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 

















Capital Stock, all cash Siaeieedamer tote $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve......-.---.+-+« 1.7 $4,654 34 
Unsettled Losses and other clatms. 317,654 92 
GE DRIES, 0 <i... sce vdcasevrecesess 1,380,419 50 
TORR DOING osc onniesseesce scene $4,433,018 86 














JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. — 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
Cosh cant Bigney-Bighe Aanwat Statement. 


Reserve for re-ineurance and all other claims 1,513,076 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............-.-.-- yaaa 1 63 

Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 189..... $2,675,520 22 
THOM AS H. MONTGOMERY, Drcabaeus ° 











ONLY A BRICK. 


It was only a brick falling from a dwell- 
ing on Chestnut St., 
killed a man, leaving a family depend- 
ent upon his daily labor; but he died 
not leaving a life insurance policy. If 
the MFTROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Of New York, had known this fact 
one of its agents would undoubtedly have 
been able to insure this man’s life to the 
everlasting gratitude of his wife and chil- 
dren. Write them for literature. 


PARRAQUT. La ol INSURANCE co. 





New voiGAP Li phere 346 _, —_— 
Branch Office ¢ Y) Ce ognr Street. 
DIRECTORS 
W.F. SHIRLEY, EDW IN J. HANKS. 
E.E. EAMES, ROBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. yh ELL, 
GEOR L.F * THEODORE R. C 300KE, 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, ri ies F. BROOKS, 
HENRY TUCK, 8. € YLIVER, 
ae McCAFFERTY, YARD, 
ARTIN pA WOOD, RP ety L. TYLER, 
HOHN CASHO W. CALL. 
JOHN E. LE ERING W President. . 
SAMUEL sca: : ice net and Secretary. 
ONZO ‘LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


BBO o ois 0000.05 00's.50 cnc ces oe ee $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................. 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





It costs you 
nothing —~ 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP_INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of iapse. 











You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 42765 CORTLANDT 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 





Philadelphia, which | 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 1898, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of 1ts 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

DUI, TIE 5 45 «ev ivdivncdccisidevcantes 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums..................-. $ 3,891,99 d2 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 31st December, 1897................ $2,653,653 9 
Losses paid during the same Ret 

Gia di cccnkecsice uatanececs $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,989 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz : 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUB s ha 0.0 0 ccc cncevcctedsecbacecteces 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
CI ici c0e SrcinitesGseseidecncasedic’ 286,424 11 


DIO ia es ttinnb-o6sen desis densesc mm cunes $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding | certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. - 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D, LEVERICH 

VERNON H. BROWN, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

WALDRON P. BROWN, 2AM yo Ae 

WILLIAM en BOULTON, . H. H. MOORE, 

FRANCIS CON, Ci ARLE SH. MARSHAL L, 
J ES 2 BURDETT, eee i - MACY, 


GEORGE Boy are ERIC A. PARSONS, 
HH MAN, GEORGE W. cee TARD. 





iP 
JAMES G/ DE FOREST: JOHN L. RIK 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,” A. AVEN, 
AM . DO c, N. bekton SMITH, 
‘RAZAR,| LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD. JONES,PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
HORACE GHA1 CHRISTI’N pz THOMSEN, 
GUSTAV H.SC WaB, 
CLIFFORD ry AT AND, WILLTAM H. WEB 
ENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A, A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
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Old and Young. 
The Blind. 


BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER, 





Ovex the drowsy land 

The loving hand 

Of evening laid its hush; 

A thrush 

Contentedly its downy feathers preened, 

And nestled closer neath the leaves that 
screened 

Its nest, 

When came a man within whose heart 
unrest 

Lay heavily, and whose thought 

Knew not the thing his soul, distemper- 
ed, sought. 

A ray of moonlight fell, 

Piercing the dreamy shadows of the dell, 

And one tall, stately pine, 

With needles fine, 

A witching tracery cast, 

At last 

He spoke: ‘“‘ How like a spear 

The moonlight falls! Thesky, how cold- 
ly clear— 

Like polished steel, making a prison cel] 

Of this poor earth that mortals love so 
well; 

And o’er the enshrouding gloom 

There fitly rests the silence of a tomb!” 


Waked by the angry wind, 

With fury blind 

And deafening roar, . 

The billows lash the shore; 

Black clouds go scurrying by 

Across the sky, 

And all the shuddering forest, tempest- 
tossed, 

Moans like a spirit lost; 

When comes a man within whose heart 
the light 

Of new-born happiness glows passing 
bright. 

He breasts the storm, without a thought 

Of all the havoc that it may have 
wrought: 

** Welcome the wind’s embrace! 

What charming grace 


The waving trees display! Theirlulling 
song 
Echoes the harping of some angel 


throng. 
The breaking waves, 
Like laughing knaves, 
Their chorus lend!”’ 


So he his way doth wend. 

And thus, alone doth Nature’s mystic art 

Attune her moods to every human heart— 

The wakened soul doth its own music 
find 

In Nature’s moods, to Nature’s music 
blind. 


Rep Wine, Minn. 


The Legend of the Bird’s Nest. 
AFTER THE SWEDISH. 


BY LEON LANDSBERG. 





HAtTTo, the hermit, stood in the des- 
ert and prayed to God. The weather 
was stormy, his long beard and tangled 
hair blew about him like the wind- 
beaten grass-blades on the ramparts of 
an old castle ruin. But he did not 
brush his hair from his eyes or fasten 
his beard into his belt, as he had raised 
his hands for prayer. Since dawn he 
had been holding his bony, hair-cov- 
ered arms uplifted to Heaven, as un- 
wearied as a tree stretching its branches 
upward; and it was his purpose to re- 
main in the same position till evening, 
for, indeed, it was something great for 
which he prayed. ; 

He was a man who had suffered much 
from the malice of the world. 
self had persecuted and tormented 
others; persecution and torment, more 
than his heart could bear, had also been 
his lot. So he had gone to the great 
steppe, had digged a cave in the bank 
of the river, and become a holy man 
whose prayers were always heard at the 
throne of God. 

Hatto, the hermit, stood at the bank 
of the river before his cave and prayed 


“ storm-tossed branches. 


He him- ° 
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the great prayer of his life. He prayed 
God to let the Day of Judgment fall upon 
this wicked world. He called upon 
the trumpet-sounding angels to an- 
nounce the end of the reign of sin; he 
adjured the waves of the sea of blood to 
drown the unrighteous; he implored 
pestilence tocome and fill the cemeter- 
ies with heaps of corpses. 

All around him was the desolate heath, 
but a little further away on the bank 
there stood an old weather-beaten wil- 
low with a short trunk, from whose 
knobby end fresh green branches were 
growing out. Every autumn the tree 
was robbed of its fresh yearly shoots by 
the peasants dwelling in this plain so 
destitute of wood, and every spring it 
sent forth new pliant branches, which, 
in stormy days, could be seen swinging 
and swaying about the tree, as swung 
and swayed about Hatto, the hermit, 
his hair and beard. 

The pair of wagtails that were wont 
to build their nest on the top of the 
trunk of the willow among its shooting 
branches, were on that day just about 
to start with its building. But the 
birds found no rest under the violently 
They came 
flying with rushes, fibers of roots and 
dry reed-grass in their beaks, but had 
to depart with nothing done. Then 
they happened to notice old Hatto, who 
implored God to increase the storm 
sevenfold, so as to sweep away the nests 
of the song-birds and to destroy the 
eyries of the eagles. 

Of course, no one nowadays can con- 
ceive how rude, withered, bony, 
black and unnatural such an old heath- 
dweller could be. His skin was so 
tight drawn on his chin and cheeks 
that his head looked like a skull, and 
it was only a certain glitter in the 
sockets of his eyes that indicated his 
being alive. His dried muscles de- 
prived his body of anything like plump- 
ness; but the uplifted bare arms showed 
merely a pair of thin shoulders covered 
with a hard, shriveled and bark-like 
skin. He wore an old, close-fitting 
black cap; his face was tanned brown 
by the sun and was black with dirt. 
Only his hair and his beard were light; 
but having been so long exposed to the 
rain and the heat of the sun they had 
assumed the same gray-green color as 
the underside of the leaves of the wil- 
low. The birds, which were flying 
about in search of a better place for 
their nest, took the hermit Hatto for 
another old willow. They circled about 
him, flew away and came back again, 
noting all the objects to find the way 
to him, tried to ascertain whether he 
offered protection against storms and 
birds of prey; and,tho he was not exact- 
ly what they would have liked, they 
nevertheless finally declared for him on 
account of the neighborhood of the 
river and the reeds, the one their pro- 
vision store, and the other their depot 
of building material. One of the couple 
shot arrow-like into his open hand, 
depositing there the fibers for the foun- 
dation of their nest. 

The storm made a momentary pause 
in its fury, so that the fiber was not 
blown at once from the hand; but inthe 
prayers of the hermit there was no 
pause. O that the Lord might come 
soon and destroy this wicked world so 

that men could no longer accumulate 
sin upon themselves! Would that he 
might save from life those yet unborn! 
For the living there was no salvation. 

Then the storm set in again, and the 
little fiber fluttered away out of the big 
open hand of the old hermit. But the 
birds came again and tried to fasten 
the foundations of their new home be- 
tween his fingers. All of a sudden a 
clumsy, dirty thumb closed over the 


straw blades and formed them fast, and 
four fingers held a vault over the palm 
of the hand, making thus a sheltered 
niche for the building. The hermit, 
however, continued to pray: 

‘‘Lord, where are the clouds of fire 
that destroyed Sodom? When wilt 
Thou open the gates of Heaven for the 
flood that carried Noah’s ark to the 
top of Ararat? Is the measure of Thy 
long suffering not yet exhausted, and 
are the scales of Thy mercy not yet 
emptied? Lord, when wilt Thou come 
forth out of thy bursting heavens?’’ 

Upon that a vision of the Day of 
Judgment was revealed to Hatto. The 
earth shook, and the heavens were on 
fire. In the red mists he could see 
black clouds of flying birds; over the 
earth rushed, roaring and bellowing, 
troops of fleeing beasts. But while his 
soul was still absorbed in this fiery vi- 
sion, his eyes began to follow the flight 
of the little birds, as they came rapidly 
again and again and, witha soft twitter 
of satisfaction, brought fresh straw into 
the nest. 

The old man did not think of stir- 
ring. He had made a solemn vow to 
pray the whole day standing, with up- 
lifted hands, so as to compel our Lord 
to grant his prayer. The more tired 
his body grew the more lively became 
the apparitions filling his brain. He 
heard the tumbling of the walls of cities 
and the cracking of the dwellings of 
men. Crowds of people, crazed by ter- 
ror, rushed, crying, past him, chased by 
the angels of vengeance and destruction. 
Of tall stature were these angels, with 
stern and beautiful faces. They were 
clad in silver armor and rode on black 
horses, swinging scourges made of 
twisted flashes of lightning. 

The little wagtails built and con- 
structed the whole day long, like good 
workmen, and the nest grew rapidly. 
Here, on this hilly heath, with its stiff 
sedge, by this river with its reeds and 
rushes, there was no lack of building 
material. They had neither time to 
rest at noon, nor to pause for an after- 
noon lunch. Glowing with ardor and 
joy, they flew to and fro, and before 
evening came they had almost reached 
the top of the ridge. 

But also before evening came the her- 
mit had more and more fixed his eyes 
upon them. He followed them on their 
trips, scolded them when they wrought 
awkwardly, became angry when the 
wind caused them any damage, and 
could bear it least of all if they hap- 
pened to pause in their work. 

So the sun set, and the birds flew to 
their known sleeping-place among the 
reeds. 

If one walks in the evening over the 
heath, and bends down so that the face 
comes to a level with the undulating 
grass, one can see a wonderful phenom- 
enon traced against the bright evening 
sky. Owls, with large rounded wings, 
are skimming over the field, invisible to 
him who stands erect. Vipers are wrig- 
gling along rapidly and smoothly, their 
narrow heads raised on their swan-like 
necks. Big toads creep forth lazily, 
hares and mice flee from the beasts of 
prey, the fox jumps after a bat that is 
hunting the gnats over the river. It is 

as tho every undulation of the heath 
were endowed with life. But all the 
while the little birds sleep secure against 
any harm in their resting-places—the 
wavering reeds—which cannot be in- 
vaded by any enemy without causing 
the water to plash or the reeds to trem- 
ble, by which they would be awakened. 

When morning came, the wagtails 
first thought that the happenings of the 
day before had been but a beautiful 
dream, They remembered all the guide- 
posts, and flew straight to their nest; 
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but the nest was gone. They searched 
for it all over the heath, and rose high 
in the air to spy it out. But no trace 
of a nest or a tree could they discover. 
Finally, they lighted on a heap of 
stones near the bank of the river and 
reflected. They wagged their long little 
tails and turned their heads in all direc- 
tions. Where might thetree with their 
nest have gone? But, wonderful to 
say, hardly had the sun risen a hand’s 
breadth over the girdle of the forest on 
the opposite bank, when their tree 
came walking along and stopped at the 
same spot which it had occupied on the 
previous day. It was just as black and 
knotty as yesterday, and it carried their 
nest on the top of something that, to 
all appearances, was a solitary dry 
branch, 

Then the wagtails resumed their 
building, without puzzling their little 
brains over the many wonders in nature. 

Hatto, the hermit, who formerly used 
to drive the birds away from his cave, 
saying that it would be better for them 
it they never had seen the light of day; 
he who was wont to wade into the slime 
of the river in order to hurl impreca- 
tions upon the young and happy chil- 
dren of men who were rowing up the 
stream with their gayly decked boats; 
he, before whose evil eye the shepherds 
of the heath tried to protect their herds, 
for the sake of the two song-birds did 
not return to the place on the bank. 
But he knew that not only every letter 
of the Holy Scriptures has its occult 
mystic meaning, but that the same is 
also true of everything in nature, which 
God permits. He now had found out 
the meaning of the two birds building 
their nest in his hand. God wanted 
him to continue standing at his prayers 
with uplifted arms, until the birds had 
raised their little ones; if he could do 
so, his prayers would be heard. 

On this day, however, his visions of 


-the Last Judgment were at greater in- 


tervals apart; and the less frequently 
they recurred the more did he follow the 
flight of the birds. Very soon he saw 
the nest completed. The little archi- 
tects fluttered around it and inspected 
it. They fetched some moss of the 
real willow and attached it to the nest 
from the outside; this was a substitute 
for plaster or color. They procured 
the finest cotton-grass, and the female 
plucked down from her own breast, and 
with it lined the inside of the nest; this 
was the decorating and furnishing. 

The peasants, afraid of the harmful 
effect which the prayers of the heath- 
dweller might produce at the throne otf 
God, had been bringing the hermit 
bread and milk in order to appease his 
wrath. To-day, also, they came and 
found him standing erect and motion- 
less, with the bird’s nest in his hand. 
‘« Just see, how the pious man is fond of 
the little animals,’’ they said; and they 
no longer were afraid of him, but raised 
the pitcher of milk to hislips and placed 
the bread in his mouth. After eating 
and drinking he drove the people away 
with violent words; but they only 
laughed at his imprecations. 

Long ago his body had become the 
slave of his will, Through fasting and 
flagellation, through day-long kneeling 
and week-long watching it had learned 
Obedience. Now his iron-like muscles 
held his arms stretched for days and 
weeks; and when the female sat on her 
eggs and no more left the nest he did 
not return to his cave even during 
the night. He learned to*sleep in a 
sitting posture, with his arms uplifted. 
Among the dwellers of the desert, no 
doubt, may be found many who can 
perform even more surprising feats. 

He soon got used to the restless eyes 
of the bird gazing at him over the edge 
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of the nest. He was constantly on the 
lookout for hail and rain, and protected 
the nest as best he could. 

In this way the female, one day, was 
relieved of her watch, Both wagtails 
are sitting on the edge of the nest wag- 
ging their tails, consulting with each 
other, and looking extremely happy, 
altho the sound of anxious peeping 
comes continuous from the nest. Then 
they start a most furious chase after 
gnats. 

Gnat after gnat is caught and brought 
to that something which is peeping 
there above in his hand, and when the 
food arrives the peeping becomes 
louder than ever. It disturbs the 
pious man in his prayer. And gradu- 
ally, gradually the arm, which has 
almost lost the power of movement, 
sinks down in its joints, and his small, 
flashing eyes stare down upon the nest. 

Never before had he seen anything 
so helpless, ugly and miserable; little 
naked bodies covered with some thin 
down, no eyes, no power to fly; in 
short, only six big, wide-open eyes. 

This appeared to him very strange; 
still, he liked them as they were. 
Their father and mother he had never 
excepted ffom the great destruction ; 
but after this, when imploring God that 
for the sake of the salvation of the 
world he should destroy it, the hermit 
made a silent exception of these six 
harmless creatures. 

When now the peasant women 
brought him food he no longer ex- 
pressed his thanks by wishing them to 
be destroyed. For the sake of the little 
ones there above, he was too glad that 
they did not suffer him to starve. 

Soon he noticed that six round heads 
were stretched during the day over the 
edge ofthenest. Thearm of old Hatto 
sank ever oftener to his eyes. He saw 
how the feathers pushed forth out of 
the red skin, how the eyes opened, how 
the bodies assumed a rounder form. 
As fortunate heirs of the beauty be- 
stowed by nature upon the air-sailing 
animals, they soon developed it in all 
its splendor, i 

And all the while the prayer for the 
great annihilation came more and more 
uncertain over old Hatto’s lips. He la- 
bored under the belief that he possessed 
the promise of God that it would fall 
upon the world as soon as the birds had 
become fledged. Now he stood there 
and searched, as it were, for an excuse 
for God the Father, For he could by 
no means sacrifice these six little ones 
whom he had sheltered and protected. 

Formerly, of course, it was different, 
when hé as yet called nothing his own. 
That love forthe small and weak which, 
involuntarily, is taught to the strong 
and dangerous by every little child, 
took hold of him and made him hesi- 
tate. 

At times he had a mind to throw the 
nest with all its contents into the river; 
for he thought it would be best for 


these creatures to die without suffering ° 


and sin. Should he not save the little 
ones against the beasts of prey and cold, 
against hunger and the many afflictions 
of life ? But while he was still revolving 
this in his mind, a hawk came rushing 
toward the nest to devour the little 
ones, Then he seized the robber with 
his left hand, swung him about his 
head and, with the power of his wrath, 
hurled him into the river, 

The day came when the little birds 
were fledged. One of the wagtails was 
engaged within the nest in pushing the 
little ones toward the edge; the other 
fluttered about in order to show them 
how easy it is to fly if they only dared 
to make an attempt. And when the 


little ones stubbornly persisted in their 
fear both the old ones left the nest, n 


order to show them the most beautiful 


-flying tricks. Taking wing all of a sud- 


den, they flew forward in serpentine 
windings, rose also straight and high, 
like larks, or with rapidly vibrating 
wings stopped stationary in the air. 

But when, in spite of all this, the 
young ones were stubborn, Hatto, the 
hermit, could not help interfering. He 
gave themaslight push with his finger, 
and all was done. Fluttering, they fall 
out of the nest, whipping the air like 
bats; but they rise, learn in what the 
art consists, and apply their acquire- 
ment in order to regain their nest as 
soon as possible. The parents de- 
scended proud, jubilant; and old Hatto 
smiled. Was it not to him, after all, 
that the decisive step in their success 
was due? 

He now pondered seriously over the 
question if there might not be found 
for our Lord a way out of his dilemma. 
Perhaps, he thought, the whole matter 
ultimately amounts to this: God the 
Father holds this earth in his right 
hand like a big bird’s nest; perhaps he 
feels love for all those who dwell and 
labor upon it, love for all,the helpless 
children of thisearth. Perhaps he does 
pity those whom, in obedience to his 
vow, he should destroy, even as the 
heath-dweller had pity on the bird’s 
nest. 

The birds of the hermit, were, no 
doubt, much better than the human 
creatures of our Lord; but he could 
well understand that God the Father 
still might have compassion for them. 

On the following day the bird's nest 
stood empty, and the hermit felt bitter- 
ly his. loneliness. Slowly his arm 
dropped to his side, and it seemed to 
him as tho all Nature held her breath 
to listen to the thundering trumpets of 
the Judgment Day. But at the same 
time all his wagtails came again and 
lighted upon his head and shoulders; 
for they were not at all afraid of him. 

Then there flashed like a ray of light 
a thought through the disordered brain 
of old Hatto. Had he not lowered his 
arm, had he not lowered it every day in 
order to watch the birds? 

And there he stood now, with the six 
little birds fluttering and playing about 
him; and he nodded his head, as tho 
satisfied with something which he could 
not see: ‘‘Thou hast got out of the 
fix,’’ he exclaimed—‘‘Thou hast got 
out! 1 have not kept my vow, and so 
Thou needest not keep thine.”’ 

And it seemed to him as tho the 
rocks ceased to tremble, the fury of the 
winds abated, and the agitated waters 
returned to their bed to rest. 


New York City. 


The Brook of Fortune. 


BY STANLEY EDWARDS JOHNSON, 





‘‘] WIsH there was some way for me 
to make some money,”’ said David Hol- 
combe to his father one evening, as the 
checker-board was put aside, and there 
came the little pause which always 
preceded the departure to bed in the 
household. 

‘I wish there was, too, my boy,” re- 
plied Mr. Holcombe; ‘but I can see 
that you have a business head, and who 
knows but what some day you will 
make the farm pay better than your 
grandfather or I have done.’’ 

Then silence followed, and there was 
nothing but the ticking of the big, tall 
clock, and the click, click of Grand- 
mother Holcombe’s knitting-needles to 
break the silence. David and his father 
were lost in thought. 

The Holcombe farm was one of the 
largest estates in the little township of 
B, in the northern part of New Hamp- 
shire. Here for two generations the 





-and I’ve got an idea. 
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family had wrested a good living from 
the granite hillsides. Others about 
them had not succeeded so well, per- 
haps. But there was an element of 
good, wholesome industry about the 
Holcombes. They had improved the 
farmstead from year to year, and, be- 
sides their comfortable home and 
healthy fare, there was a tidy sum of 
money in the savings-banks of the 
neighboring towns. 

David was now thirteen years old, 
and had ‘lived long enough to have 
achieved the name among the farmers 
of being ‘‘ Holcombe all over.’’ It was 
as flattering as anything that could be 
said, 

‘““You see, Father, I don’t seem to 
have the chance to lay up much money. 
It isn’t that I care so much to have the 
money to spend, but I should so sort of 
like to be doin’ as Cousin Hal does 
over to Littleton. Uncle Si lets him 
have all the hens will bring above cost, 
and last year he cleared seventy-nine 
dollars. But Mother has all that, and, 
while I’m not exactly complaining, I 
must say I hate to feel that Hal amounts 
to so much more’nI do.” 

‘«Well, my lad,’’ his father said, en- 
couragingly, ‘‘you put fifty-two dollars 
in the Lisbon Bank last July, that 
ought to be some comfort to you. 
Then you know the hens are quite a 
little object up here since the summer 
people began to build cottages and the 
hotels have done so much business. 
Your mother works hard with the bid- 
dies, and it takes quite a little head to 
do so much. Let’s see, she clears 
about three hundred dollars a year, 
now.”’ 

‘¢Qh, that’s all right,’’ said David; 
‘« ] wasn’t grudging Mother’s money at 
all. -But I wish there was something. 
I’m doin’ a powerful lot o’ thinkin’; 
but I don’t seem to find anything.” 

‘* Now I'll think too,” said his father. 
‘I generally do in the winter, and I 
sometimes find the planning that my 
brain does then amounts to a good 
deal, taken with the work in the sum- 
mer.” 

During the past seven years there had 
been a new element in the farm life 
of this section of the Granite State, 
where the mighty Franconia hills shed 
their majestic shadows over the little 
hamlets clustering around their gigan- 
tic sides. The summer people were 
building cottages, and here and there, 
on summer evenings, their windows 
shed bright lights up and down the 
valleys. 

The demand for fresh vegetables and 
other products of the farm had added 
materially to the income of the farmers, 
The Holcombes were beginning to pay 
especial attention to this new market. 
Mrs. Holcombe made ‘‘a good thing” 
from her poultry, and Mr. Holcombe 
hired an extra man, and went extensive- 
ly into the raising of what was called in 
general terms ‘‘gardin’ sarce.’’ Little 
Bessie had a monopoly of the berries, 
which grew in the pastures, and David, 
strange enough, had been left out in the 


- cold, 


A few weeks later this subject came 
up again. 

‘«Well, Father,’’ said David, ‘I 
s’pose you've been thinkin’? So’ve I; 
The worst of it 
is, it will take a little capital, and I 
don’t believe you’d ever want to ad- 
vance it. But I’m certain you will 
never regret it, if youdo. Do you re- 
member that string of trout I sold to 
Major Worthindale, on the side of 
Hazen’s Hill, last year? He calls it the 
’‘Cropolis, or something hke that. 
Well, he paid me fifty cents a pound. 
I never was so staggered in my life. 
Just think, four pounds and a half 
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makin’ two dollars and a quarter! 
Well, he said there was a fortune in our 
brook, if there was some smart boy to 
run it. Now, perhaps you will see my 
idea.’’ 

‘“‘It was a good price, certainly, 
David. But it is rather a dreamy idea. 
You know that Major Worthindale is 
one man, and it would takea good many 
to make much money. Not every one 
would be willing to pay so much as 
that.’’ Mr. Holcombe seemed a little 
troubled. 

‘*But, Father, Major Worthindale, 
said he had paid as high asa dollar and 
a quarter a pound in New York City. 
I’ve been figuring this thing up by my- 
self, and I am sure I shall have a good 
many customers. But if I should have 
only five, and they should average 
twenty pounds in a season, that would 
make fifty dollars, at fifty cents a pound. 
Yet I know I can do three times as well 
as that, at least. There are thirty cot- 
tages within three miles of us, now, and 
there will be more each year.” 

Mr. Holcome was impressed with these 
figures; still he was not quite ready 
to consent. He thought of some other 
difficulties, and he wondered if his son 
had thought of them, too. 

‘“You know, David,’’ he began, 
‘that it will take at least three years 
for the little trout to grow. I speak, 
supposing, of course, you intend to se- 
cure the young fish from the fish hatch- 
eries at Plymouth. Now it takes a good 
deal of patience for a man, even, to wait 
that long for his investment to ma- 
ture.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I can wait! there isa good deal 
to do, and I shall need all my spare 
time. I don’t suppose you have ever 
noticed that little hollow, up above the 
sheep pasture, through which the 
brook runs? Well, it is just like a dish 
with holes opposite each other, in the 
sides. I’ve looked it over, and with 
logs and clay, | can make a dam, at the 
outlet of that hollow, which will fill it 
up in a week, and will give me an arti- 
ficial lake.” 

Mr. Holcome started to speak, but 
the little fellow was all aglow, and said: 
‘« Now please let me go on and finish. 
That little lake will be just lovely 
fringed all around with trees and bushes. 
It’llcoverabout two acres. I intend to 
make that a private fish-pond, the priv- 
ileges of fishing in it to be let out at so 
much an hour—a dollar, I guess. Then 
Iam going to clean up the banks all 
along, and I shall have to fix places for 
the big fish to live in, and keep them 
separate from the little ones. We will 
have the upper meadow for a nursery, 
and then up toward the mountain, 
where it runs so swift, and there are so 
many waterfalls, I am going to have 
the pools widened and deepened; and 
there are three places where a little 
labor will make some of what that 
woman from Philadelphia, last summer, 
called ‘The sweetest tarns in the 
world.’ I had to study a good while 
before I sensed what she was driving 
at. Now I shall have some ‘tarns’ on 
the mountain sides, and there, in the 
depths of the pines and spruces, I will 
let the old fellows live. I want to buy 

three hundred big ones, and put in 
there this coming April. But then, 
I am almost Scot sure you will say 
no. 

But Mr. Holcombe did not. ‘I 
guess there’s no doubt that you are 
Holcombe all over,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
make the case pretty clear, and I can 
see you've set your whole heart on the 
project; and it is a pretty good one, 
I'll say. But you must keep right quiet 
about it. You know there are a good 
many brooks on these mountain farms 
as good as the Beaver, and you”’ 


a" 
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‘I'm not goin’ to call it the Beaver 
Brook; I’m giving it a new name—that 
is, if [have it. As soon as we come to 
terms ’’—he spoke like an old man of 
business—‘‘I shall dub it with a new 
name—‘ The Brook of Fortune.’ ” 

‘‘Let us hope that it will prove so, 
my boy.” Mr. Holcombe spoke hearti- 
ly. 

‘‘] didn’t mean to interrupt you, 
Father; you were just saying something 
that I wanted very much to hear.”’ 

‘* Well, let’s see. Oh! I was going 
to ask how much money you would need 
to start with. We must go careful. 
And, yes; this is a great point. Keep 
the whole affair entirely to yourself, for 
if you succeed at the end of three years 
your rivals will have to wait and you 
will have a little monopoly. Now for 
the capital, and don’t try to go in too 
steep at first.’’ 

‘«IT shall need just seventy-five dol- 
lars; and I intend to put it all in fish 
this first year, and then, if you will let 
me, next spring I shall put in all that I 
can earn at odd jobs this summer.” 

“‘ Well, 
should say, 


that’s modest 


” 


enough, I 
replied the father. ‘I'll 
give you just one hundred dollars, as 
you may need a little margin. But you 
must give me a demand note. This is 
to be real business, you know; and I 
shall want six per cent.!"’ 

‘«T’ll sign as soon as I see the money,” 
said David, rapturously. 

He was a happy boy from that day. 
His playmates had been few, as the 
farm was some distance from the homes 
of the children whom he met at the 
district school down under the hill. 
But he suffered no more for the want 
of occupation, and an occupation which 
kept his mind in a whirl. No specula- 
tor could have builded more alluring 


dreams of wealth than did this little - 


business man of the white hills. 

Nearly every day he threaded his way 
along the banks of the stream, which 
he delighted in calling ‘‘The Brook of 
Fortune.” It wasan ideal little stream, 
and was capable, as we have heard 
David tell his father, of being made 
into an excellent breeding place and 
home for the finny race of ‘speckled 
beauties.’’ Its course of two miles 
ran over a diverse region, now creeping 
slowly over the flat meadows, and again 
rippling and gurgling over the stones 
of the hillsides, or lost in the hush of 
a forest, where the quiet pools reflected 
the leaves and foliage above, and the 
fish found sequestered homes under 
rotted logs and stumps. It had always 
been a good brook, altho a short one. 
It emptied into the Ammonoosuc Riv- 
er, which races from the base of Mt. 
Washington and pays its tribute to the 
Connecticut at Woodsville. 

There had been a time when it was 
filled with trout, and an hour’s fishing 
would give to any one a good string of 
the beautiful, luscious denizens of the 
hillside stream. But no attempt had 
ever been made to preserve the grounds 
against the inroads of the summer visit- 
ors. In the popular parlance of the 
place the brooks were all ‘‘ fished ter 
death.’’ The summer people now and 
then tried their luck in ‘‘Beaver Brook,”’ 
and were unmolested by the owner. 
They never caught more than a half- 
dozen for their pains. 

But the State of New Hampshire has 
been doing much in recent years to save 
the once fruitful fishing grounds for the 
people. Any owner of a brook may 
prevent trespass by ‘‘posting’’ the 


stream, and announcing through the 
local papers that it had been closed 
against fishing for 
more. 

David had attended to these details 
first, 


three years, or 


All along thestream were posted 
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at short intervals, little sign-boards 
bearing the following inscription: 


‘«*ALL PERSONS ARE WARNED NOT TO 
FISH IN THIS BROOK; AND ALL 
TRESPASSERS WILL BE PUNISH- 

ED ACCORDING TO LAw.” 


David was at first afraid this would 
lead to a suspicion of the intent of his 
operations along the brook. Fora 
while there was a little comment in re- 
gard to the act, but it soon fell from 
men’s minds. 

In April there came ten thousand 
‘«small fry’’ from the hatching houses 
at Plymouth, and also three hundred 
good-sized trout. David had every- 
thing ready for their reception. The 
dam had been built; but here David 
had required the assistance of his father 
and uncle. All had been done without 
arousing any suspicion, The sound of 
the ax was supposed to be only the 
usual felling of trees for the purpose of 
gaining firewood. David's little specu- 
lation seemed to be prospering. He 
was often at work. He cleared away 
the brush and limbs of trees which had 
gathered and rotted in the spot where 
they fell for several generations. He 
gave the brook a chance to widen in 
many places. When he had an oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest penny he glad- 
ly availed himself of it to increase his 
capital, 

Spring after spring found him pa- 
tient and eager. He had watched the 
development of the little fish, and had 
fed them, so that it required but his 
presence to bring them out in swarms 
from their holes. _He saw some which 
measured several inches in length, and 
his heart swelled with pride. The long 
surcease from molestation had made the 
fish bold. He discovered that a line 
and the bait was sufficient to bring them 
at once to the surface; and he was at 
last, two years after our first acquaint- 
ance with him, awaiting in intense en- 
thusiasm for the opening of the next 
season among the mountains. 

David had confided his plans to Ma- 
jor Worthindale alone, as thetwo were 
good friends, and the Major’s words had 
suggested the scheme, 

‘‘l am deeply interested in your en- 
terprise, my little man,” the major had 
said the previous summer. ‘‘ You 
have gone to work in a sensible man- 
ner, and you have shown a good head. 
You will find me a good ‘patron, for I 
am very fond of fish, and it is a delight 
for me to follow a good trout brook, 
as this is sure tobe. You may depend 
on me as one customer, and you must 
not think of charging less than fifty 
cents a pound. .I can guarantee that 
you will be surprised with your success 
at the end of the next season. I shall 
want to take some parties up the moun- 
tain to try the sport, and | shall pay 
you two dollars an hour instead of one 
dollar, for each one. You should not 
think of charging less. You must also 
limit the number, for you are likely to 
have a demand that might clean out 
thebrook. I hope I may be put on the 
list of preferred customers.” 

David assured him that he should be 
the first to try the stream. 

The third spring found David a vig- 
orous boy of sixteen years. The work 
and the project had been a good thing 
for him. It had made him industrious, 
and had given him an abundance of 
health. He was a good student in the 
schools, and had outstripped his school- 
mates in the district school. During 
the winter he had been sent to the Lit- 
tleton High School, and had shown 
good qualitiesasa student. Healready 
was feeling the birth of ambitions, which 
a good teacher, interested in the welfare 
of young people, had instilled within him, 


His father and mother, altho they had 
not cared to pursue their studies fur- 
ther than was necessary to make them 
proficient in the simple mercantile re- 
quirements -of the farm, were also 
guessing at the ambitions stirring in 
the heart of their son. 

Major Worthindale arrived early in 
May. He was one of the few who had 
learned the glories of the early spring 
in the White Mountains. He always 
came in that month with his family, 
and remained until the brilliant foliage 
had been shed from the hillsides and 
November had found the snow. He 
generally returned to his New York 
home in season for the holiday festivi- 
ties. 

One morning David called tosay that 
the brook was ready, and that he wished 
to invite him on an excursion with rod 
and reel. It wasakind of ‘‘opening 
day,’’ and the major was the only guest. 

It was one of those somber mornings 
which sometimes chance upon the sun- 
shine of May. The major had brought 
a splendid outfit, and was eager for the 
sport; he was well rewarded. They 
went far up among the tarnsand around 
the fringed shores of the placid little 
lake. Everywhere there was a quick 
response to the wiles of the acute fish- 
erman. 

When they returned from that morn- 
ing excursion David’s success was as- 
sured. More than this might be said; 
the little idea which had taken root in 
the boy’s mind was the germ of a good 
and useful life, filled to the brim with 
prosperity. 

‘«T will not attempt to be a prophet; 
the case is too transparent for that. I 
will only say that at the end of this 
summer your father will have good rea- 
son to thank that broad and sensible 
brow of yours for the best paying piece 
of property on the old farm.’’ Thus 
the old warrior—for he had tasted the 
experience of war—gave the true ver- 
dict at the end of his first day’s fishing. 

That summer proved the truth of his 
assertion. The result was, of course, 
not a fortune; but it was the beginning 
of one. There were double the number 
of applicants that the fondest estimates 
had anticipated, and many had to be 
refused. It was regarded as one of the 
greatest boons, to be allowed to fish in 
‘‘The Brook of Fortune.”’ 

When September came and the law 
was ‘‘on,” David entered upon a calcu- 


lation. He had paid his father’s note, 
and had carefully recorded all the ex- 
penses, so as to know, to a penny, the 
net profits of the scheme. In all the 
after years, he says, there has been no 
prouder moment in his life than the 
time when he handed the cashier of the 
National Bank at Littleton, a deposit of 
six hundred and thirty-five dollars! 

His future was now decided. He 
went regularly to the Littleton High 
School, and after graduating he was 
successfully matriculated into Dart- 
mouth College. When the term ended, 
in summer, he returned to the old farm 
and looked after his brook. He was 
able to pay more than his expenses, and 
at the end of the four years in college 
he decided to enter the Harvard Law 
School. The greatest lesson to make 
a successful man had been acquired as 
a boy beside ‘‘ The Brook of Fortune.’’ 
Thrice blessed is the man who, as a 
youth, has learned the lesson of econo- 
my, industry and self-reliance. 

Major Worthindale was a lifelong 
friend. When the young lawyer was 
ready for the actual duties of his life, 
the old soldier secured him a place in 
the office of a friend in New York. 

The rest is soon told. He soon be- 
came an important factor in the greater 
affairs of the big metropolis, where 
there is always a need for honest and 
upright men. He has been accorded 
several high honors in the higher walks 
of life. But when he looks back, he 
sees his success in the clear waters of 
‘‘ The Brook of Fortune,’’ 
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The Ungrammatical Dog. 
BY W. A, CURTIS, 


‘‘WHAT a symphony in yellow!”’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Morris, as he and _ his 
young son swept around a curve of the 
road, clinging to the mountain side. 
‘¢T must have a snap shot at them. I 
wish I were a painter instead of a pho- 
tographer, to get the colors;’’ and he 
alighted from his bicycle and began to 
parley with Torge Halvorsen, to get 
him and his dog to pose before the 
camera. 

Torge Halvorsen’s hair was pale gold; 
golden-brown freckles studded his fair 
face. The original color of the coat he 
wore, one made over from a_ paternal 
garment worn an unknown number of 
seasons, could not be conjectured, but 
now it was ofa dull yellow, closely match- 
ing his hair. His once brown overalls 
struck a louder note in the yellow hue 
to which they had faded, and the hide 
of the little dog at his side was a still 
brighter yellow, scarcely to be told from 
the garlands of yellow daisies entwined 
about its body. In the immediate fore- 
ground was the buff herbage: of early 
fall, full of the last flowers of the year 
—yellow, yellow all. Back of the pair 
rose the maple-covered mountain 
side, bright in the gold that tollows the 
first frosts of the Central West, where 
maples shimmer softly in gentle golds, 
and never flame in scarlets and crim- 
sons. 

‘“‘That’s a homely dog you have 
there,’’ said Ralph Morris, full of the 
popular prejudice against the ‘‘ yaller 
dog,’’ a prejudice fed by unnumbered 
jokes and which refuses to, believe that 
any canine graces of appearance and 
disposition can be circumscribed by a 
yellow hide. 

‘*He’s a good dog, anyway,”’ replied 
Torge Halvorsen; ‘‘and I think he is 
pretty. He’s smart, too. I bet you 
there ain’t a smarter little dog in this 
county.”’ 

‘«Let’s see him perform,’’ said Ralph, 
loftily. 

‘‘All right,’’ said Torge. ‘‘ Ready, 
Tiggum!” and instantly Tiggum as- 
sumed an air of alert attention and then 
proceeded to go through a series of 
performances which Ralph was com- 
pelled to acknowledge he had never 
seen equaled. Tiggum stood on his 
hind legs; he danced, he leaped over his 
master’s arm and thenbackagain. He 
lay still and snored in counterfeited 
sleep; he lay still in counterfeited 
death, and at the word came joyfully to 
life and chased his tail. He carried a 
piece of paper to the fence and re- 
turned with another piece previously 
placed there, showing how he could be 
depended upon to carry letters to the 
post-office, post them, and return with 
the mail. He ran after sticks that 
were thrown. Sticks were thrown and 
he sat, quivering, awaiting permission to 
go after them. He caught sticks as 
they were tossed to him, and again being 
told not to catch them, sat in pretended 
indifference while they were thrown 
within easy reach of his jaws. 

‘«He’s a wonderful dog indeed,” said 


‘Mr. Morris, as the exhibition was con- 


cluded by Tiggum being told that there 
was nothing more to be done, where- 
upon he raced and toré in circles and 
ellipses and other geometrical figures 
for the space of some three minutes. 

‘«f wish you would buy him for me,” 
whispered Ralph to his father. 

‘*1’ll give you ten dollars for that 
dog. Will you sell him for that ?’’ 
asked Mr. Morris. 

‘Can I buy a nice suit of clothes for 
that?’ said Torge. 

‘*Well, yes; you could get a pretty 
good ready-made suit for that in Tay- 
chobera. [’ll make it twelve dollars, 
and then you'll be sure to-get a good 
suit.” 

‘* Well, I’ll sell him, then. Ole Far- 
ness has a puppy just like Tiggum that 
he wants to give me, and I kin train 
him all right. I sort of hate.to send 
Tiggum off, tho. I ain’t got no broth- 
ers, and meand Tiggum plays together, 
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and he likes me an awful lot, and per- 
haps he'll be homesick’in town. But I 
do want a new suit so bad. I never had 
no new clothes even once; so I'llsell 
him.”’ 

On the very first day of the arrival of 
Tiggum at his new home occurred the 
opening of the first dog-show ever given 
in the city of Taychobera. Ralph had 
had this in mind when he asked his 
father to buy Tiggum; for tho he did 
not expect the yellow dog to win a 
prize for beauty or pedigree, he did be- 
lieve that the little fellow would carry 
off the ten dollars to be awarded to the 
most highly: educated dog. The ten 
dollars would almost repay the cost of 
the dog, and he would be possessed of 
the unlimited glory of being the owner 
of so remarkable a beast, and this he 
esteemed far beyond the mere worldly 
considerations of the ten dollars. 

Whether Tiggum was homesick or 
not during the two days of the dog- 
show Ralph could not tell, for he was 
kept in his box in the exhibition build- 
ing and was no worse, off than the other 
dogs haled from their homes to be 
seen of curious eyes. The contest of 
educated dogs was to be the wind-up of 
the show, and a goodly crowd assem- 
bled to witness it. From his place on 
the bench with the owners of contesting 
dogs, with ever increasing joy, Ralph 
watched dog after dog go through his 
paces, for no one ofthem began to equal 
what he knew Tiggum could do. 
Tiggum, the last onthe program, would 
surely outstrip them all. 

A laugh of derision arose as Ralph 
and the sad-looking little yellow dog 
stepped into the arena, but immedi 
ately ceased when the command, ‘‘Tig- 
gum, attention!’ was given. Ralph 
held out his arm and Tiggum was over 
it and back again like a yellow flash. 
Ralph whistled a waltz, and Tiggum 
slowly revolved to its measures and a 
storm of applause burst forth. 

‘We will win the prize, eh, Tig- 
gum?” said Ralph, and he bade him lie 
down and pretend to sleep; but Tiggum 
did nothing except to look up most 
anxiously. Ralph repeated the com- 
mand, and still Tiggum did not move. 
He bade him pretend to be dead; he 
ordered him to get the mail; and tho 
the little fellow was all earnest attention 
and quivered with eagerness and anxi- 
ety, still he did not obey. Some one 
shouted that Ralph’s time was up, anda 
titter commenced and grew into a gen- 
eral laugh. Ralph was only a little 
boy, and tears began to gather in his 
eyes. Tiggum would not take the 
prize, and now the crowd was laughing 
at him, the master; but what was the 
matter with Tiggum, for there he was, 
wildly running in circles and ellipses, 
and it was at Tiggum that the crowd 
was laughing—Tiggum and a yellow- 
haired, awkward boy ina new suit of 
clothes and with a big bundle under 
his arm, who had pushed his way into 
the arena. He was addressing the as- 
semblage, and Ralph held his breath. 

‘«Ladies and gentlemen. Tiggum 
was my dog once. Hewas a Norsk 
like me. He don’t speak English with 
good grammar. He don’t understand 
what that boy says. Now give me a 
chance. Tiggum, laydown once. Don’t 
do nothing at all nohow, but beasleep;” 
and there was Tiggum, curled up and 
snoring. 

‘‘Tiggum, you wasn’t alive any more 
yet, lay down dead;’’ and there was 
Tiggum in simulated death. 

‘‘Tiggum, you take this letter to the 
post-office to Mr. Gunderson, and fetch 
a letter back;’’ and away went Tiggum 
in thé capacity of a mail-carrier, and 
finished the performance by again dart- 
ing wildly around with ears back, head 
up and tail down, describing geomet- 
rical figures while the crowd cheered. 

‘«T hardly believe,’’ said Mr. Morris, 
‘‘that Tiggum failed to obey, because 
he is particularly ungrammatical. Torge 
used a certain form of words, the 
meaning of which Tiggum had learned 
to understand. Ralph expressed the 
same meaning; but he didn’t use the 
words familiar to Tiggum, so the dog 
didn’t respond any more than the 
door of the cave in ‘Ali 
the Forty Thieves,’ when addressed 
by the words ‘open wheat,’ instead 
of ‘open.sesame.’ ’’ 

‘‘Mr. Morris,’” said Torge, anxious- 
ly, “* I wish Ihad Tiggum back. I want 
him and he wants me. _ I spent ten dol- 


lars buying the suit of clothes before I 
I wish you would: 


knew how I felt. 
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take the clothes and the other two dol- 
lars and let me have the doggie again.”’ 

‘«The prize for the most highly edu- 
cated dog is awarded to Ralph Morris, 
owner of Tiggum,” shouted the man- 
ager of the show from the arena. 

‘‘There,’’ said Ralph; ‘‘you take 
the dog and keep the clothes, and give 
us the two dollars. I have got the ten- 
dollar prize, and that and the two dol- 
lars you have will give us our money 
back.”’ 


Mapison, Wis. 





Pebbles. 


. He: “You seem—ah—er—distant 
this evening.’’ She: ‘‘ Well, your chair 
isn’t nailed down.”’—ZJndianapolis Jour- 
nal. 


....Spain is undoubtedly in a hole, but 
the trouble is she cannot pull the hole in 
after her.—7Zhe Two Republics (City of 
Mexico). 


....Robert (to Tommy, who has just 
been spanked): ‘‘Tommy!” TZkomas: 
““Yes?” Robert: ‘*Don’t you wish you 
were an ironclad?’’—Harfer’s Bazar. 


..+.The following is how: a writer in 
the Clarion analyzes the music of bag- 
pipes: ‘‘ Big flies on windows=72 per 
cent.; cats on midnight tiles=11¥% per 
cent.; voices of infant puppies=6 per 
cent.; grunting of hungry pigs in the 
morning=5% per cent.; steam whistles 
=3 per cent.; chant of cricket—2 per 
cent.’”’ 


..--In the excitement of the moment 
an old soldier in Ottawa, Kan., who was 
studying the war bulletin, suddenly 
yelled out: ‘‘ Boys, thirty-seven years 
ago to-day I laid on my stomach knee- 
deep in water, and waited twenty-four 
hours for the sun to rise; and, by ginger, 
I kin do it agin! Hurrah for Old Glory!” 
— Washington Post. 


..+-‘* There’s lots of ginger in ‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle’ when the band turns on it,’’ 
said the grim old Confederate vet. ‘‘ You 
bet!’’ exclaimed the equally grim old vet. 
of the North. ‘‘And that there tune of 
‘ Dixie’ allus makes me feel like a two- 
year-old.’”” Then they sat down and be- 
gan to discuss the best way of taking 
Havana.—Detroit Free Press. 


....Here is a Russian story.—A young 
widow put up acostly monument to her 
late husband, and inscribed upon it: 
‘*My grief is so great that I cannot bear 
it.”’ A year or so later, however, she 
married again; and feeling a little awk- 
wardness about the inscription, she 
solved the difficulty by adding one word 
to it—‘‘ alone.’’—London Figaro, 


-.-. Lhe Tryst.— 
She stood at the gate in the twilight, 
. The lover’s favorite hour, 
And calmly waited his coming— 
His coming to her bower. 


Brown were her eyes and most patient, 
Patient and gentle were they; 

And her dark red hair seemed darker still 
In the fast receding day. 


About her all nature lay quiet, 
No sound broke the solemn hour; 
And flowing o’er all were the crimson rays 
Of the Sun, the King of*Power. 
Kiss’d by the rays of the dying sun 
As the zephyrs kiss the bud, 
She sees approach a man with a pail 
While she calmly chews her cud. 
—Cornell Widow. 


....The following notice is tacked toa 
roadside.tree in Maine: 


‘*STRAID OR SWIPED. 


‘*A young hog shote with the left ear 
cropt and tale gone. Also black spot on 
left hind hip and hole in other ear. Sold 
hog shote disappeered from premisis of 
the undercined ouner at nite under sir- 
cumstansis pointing to him being stole, 
said hog shote being a pet and not apt to 
go off of his own accord. Said hog shote 
answers tothe name of Nellie, and he 
willeat from the hand and can stand on his 
hind legs like adog, and is of affeckshun- 
ate nature. Any one returning said hog 
shote on letting me know where he is at 
will confer a benefit on a i nvalid lad 
whose pet said hog shote was.’ ’’—£x- 
change. 








Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. : 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are 


offered: 

First Prize.—‘ Bird-Life,’’ by Frank M. 
Chapman. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘Insect Life,” by John 


Henry Comstock. 

Tuirp Prize.—‘‘ Folks from Dixie,” by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

FourrH Prize.—* The Eugene Field I 
Knew,” by Francis Wilson. 

Answers wil] be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





RIDDLE. 


The solution of this riddle (which is to be 
solved like the ‘“‘ Valentine’’ to Frances 
Sargent Osgood, by Poe) consists of two 
familiar words. 

Time waits his harvest, where in broken 
sheaves, 

The wheat untrodden on his western floor 

Lies inits golden windrows. ’Gainst the 


door 

To bind right life to slavery, stand the 
thieves 

Who in their hands bear Spain’s ignoble 
graves 


Which darken deeds which 
dark betore. 
And time must pause and list the sullen 
roar 
Till stops the message which the heart de- 
ceives. 
Blest Freedom enters now the purple 
gate 
And Time announces giad the death of 
wrong. 
The garnered wheat doth now the hun- 
gry sate 
Antilles’ gem, emerging, trips along 
To guide the dance where every heart's 


were too 


elate 
As all the world to-day doth join the har- 
vest cong. E. Gay. 


AN EsCHUTCHEON. 


* 


“xe KK 


Reading across: 1, A leader; 2, a thing of 
small consequence; 3,a mountain group in 
Colorado; 4, adjusted according to bu:k; 5, 
a subterraneous canal; 6, to rise slowly; 7. 
a slave in ancient Sparta; 8, a lively dance; 
9, a part of a priest’s dress; 10, a vegetable; 
11, in comedy. 

When correctly guessed, the central let- 
ters, reading downward, will spell the name 
of a famous Museum. ZH. Ee. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of seventy letters, and 
form a quotation from a patriotic address. 

My 67, 42, 53, 31, 8 is a fruit; my 3, 56, 11, 
43 is a musical instrument; my 25, 51, 50, 66, 
23 is a table delicacy; my 5, 18, 29, 12is part 
of a house; my 52, 58, 38 is an article in 
daily use; my 69, 14, 4, 33, 10 is the act of 








Eat in Haste 
And suffer at leisure. When your abused 
stomach can no longer cheerfully and 
properly perform its duties, a few doses 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are like fresh 
water to a withered plant. This medicine 
tones the stomach, restores digestive 
strength, creates an appetite and, witha 
little care in diet, the patient is soon 
again in perfect health. Try it and you'll 


believe in it. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
Hood’s Pills cure constipation. 





25 cents. 
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stealing; my I, 35, 61, 41, 62 is a servant; my 
59, 28, 48, 49 is a barren hill; my 45, 70, 15. 
21, 29is an animal; my 30, 20, 47, 9, 24 is a 
vegetable growth; my 13, 37, 60, 2, 6, 44 is a 
royal seat; my 16, 34, 19, 64is an English 
poet; my 46, 26 is a pronoun; my 57, 63, 54,7 
‘is part of a plant; my 27, 17, 32. 68 Is an 
equal; my 22, 40, 55, 36, 64 is a small bed. 
Many ELIZABETH STONE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE og. 


BiosRAPHICAL QuoraTtions.—Marcus A, Anto- 
ninus. 1, Milton, Macaulay; 2, Chaucer, Dryden; 
3, Wordsworth, Coleridge; 4, Macaulay, Smith; 5, 
Burke, Goldsmith; 6, Addison. Pope; 7, Arnold; 
Arnold; 8, Shakespeare, Carlyle; 9, Walton, Byron, 
10, Tennyson, Browning; 11, Pope, Swift; 12, Jon- 
son, Paine; 13, Goldsmith, Irving; 14, Dante, Em- 
erson; 15, Burns, Carlyle; 16, Southey, Byron. 
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VAN CAMP hot, 
VAN CAMP cold, 

VAN CAMP either way 
Is good as gold. 





BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce, 


PORK ao 


is good food, as good cold as hot,—ready to eat 
when the can is opened. Suitable for dinner, 
luncheon or outing parties. S mple can free 
for 6 cts. in stamps. A little book of home 
‘recipes comes with it free. 


Noa Giang Roriiag G. 


330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
VAN CAMP’S Concentrated Tomato Soup 
costs less than any other—only 10 centsa can 
containing eight serrines, yet ic most delicious 











For True Comfort 


and convenience, stop at the 


Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Station, 
NEW YORK 


Fine Café and Restaurant. Reasonable rates. 
Most convenient for shopping and theaters. 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. 


MONTAUK 
CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 
SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
lllustrate Your Own 


Lectures Direct From Life. CLERGYMEN 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. GENNERT, 21 East i3th St., New York. 


GOLF GOODS 


of every 


DESCRIPTION. 




















We have Clubs 
to suit you all 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





YOUR WIFE and_ 
COATES CLIPPERS. 


A combination that can- 
not be beat. 
Keeps you and the Boys 
neat and saves money. 
Clip the Boy’s hair, Clip 
your Beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers 
for ** Easy Runoaing,”’ 
and have noother. Siamp- 
ed **Coates Easv Kun- 

; a) Cos ning.’’ Or send for Ll- 

—— lustrated Circular. 

COATES CLIPPER M’F’G CO., 

Worcester, Mass. 


Newspaper and 
| Magazine Basket. 


Length, 26 inches. Width, 16 
inches. Height, $0 inches. Trays, 
5 inches deep. Finishedin Gold 
Bronze. Price, ¥ ° 

Delivered Free in U. 8.A. on 
receipt of "pe or sent C. O. D. 
on approval. 





CRANE; BROS., Linenoid M’f’rs, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Great Improvements in 
Hoes for Bed Crops. 


BY J. J. H, GREGORY. 


THE introduction of the solid-shanked 
steel hoe, with its nicely polished ash 
handle, to replace the iron hoe of my 
boyhood, with its piece of rough bean- 
pole for handle, whose sharp, hard knots 
would turn the edge of our Barlow 
knife when we attempted to whittle them 
down, to stop them from tearing our 
fingers, was an immense advance toward 
comfortable work with this the most use-" 
ful of all the tools of the garden. An 
advance equally as great was made when 
the slide hoe was invented, whereby even 
in its simplest form the capacity of a man 
in the raising of bed vegetables was 
more than doubled. The first form of 
the slide hoe was simply that of a rec- 
tangular piece of steel attached to a long 
handle to be pushed over the ground. 
An improvement was made onthis when 
pieces of some broken saw were substi- 
tuted, for the teeth made the cutting ca- 
pacity more effective, while the thinness 
of the blade made the work easier. The 
next improvement was by introducing 
guards at the sides to protect the grow- 

-ing crops. Another improvement which 
followed was to mount the hoe on two 
wheels and so make the work easier. 
Then came from Connecticut an improve- 
mentinthe shape of a compound hoe, it 
being made up of a series of little hoes 
supported on springs, the object being to 
stir the surface of the soil while killing 
the weeds. The fact that the hoes in use 
were too light to do good work on heavy 
soil gave birth tothe Ruhlman style of 
hoe, in which the, two blades are made 
with extra weight and large wheels sub- 
stituted in place of the common small 
ones to lessen the power required to oper- 
ate it. Ata little earlier date the class 
of hoes known by the name of “strad- 
dlers’’ were invented, so called because 
they straddled the rows, working the 
ground halfway between two adjoining 
rows. The object of this new form of 
hoe was to remove the weeds nearer the 
growing cropthan did the other kind, 
and thus save more or less in the hand- 
weeding, the most costly item in the 
raising of bed stuff. The distance be- 
tween the two hoes in most of these 
.straddlers could be regulated by a screw, 
to enable one to go as near as he chose 
tothe growing crop. Withthem a skilful 
man would reduce the cost of hand- 
weeding nearly one-half. The knack in 
using them was to avoid watching its 
work close to the crop, and instead look 
ahead, keeping the eye on the general 
trend of the row, leaving the hoes in a 
certain sense to take care of themselves. 
Busy minds were still at work for some- 
thing better, and finally was hatched 
from some wise brain the idea of a strad- 
dle hoe, in which each one of the two 
hoes which entered into its composition 
should be always completely under the 
control of the operator. The result was 
embodied in one variety which went un- 
der the name of ‘‘finger-weeder,’’ the 
name having reference to the almost 
finger-like capacity it afforded the opera- 
tor to pick out weeds from among the 
growing crops. This is not now in the 

A second variety, called the 
Dere hoe, embodied the same principle, 
and accomplished its design by omitting 
a cross-bar connection between the han- 
dle, substituting therefor a yoke, which, 
while it enabled the operator to use it on 
tall vegetables, yet afforded elasticity 
sufficient to give him complete control of 
each hoe. 

All varieties of the straddle hoe, and 
especially the last: form described, do 
their best. work on level ground and such 
as is comparatively free from stones from 
the size of a half-egg upward. The 
straddle and, indeed, all the two-wheel 
varieties of hoe, are only possible while 
the vegetables are less than half-grown; 
for after that the large leaves get tangled 
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up in the wheels which run near the rows. 
At this sigge of growth the single-wheel 
hoe comes in use. From specimens of 
hoes sent me from time to time as im- 
provements it is very evident that the 
knowledge of the advance made in some 
parts of our country is not known in other 
sections; and I know of no way in which 
our agricultural colleges can doa greater 
benefit to the farming community than by 
securing specimens of all the various in- 
ventions in this or in any other class of 
implements, and during the growing sea- 
son have public gatherings in the great 
agricultural centers of their several States 
where their inventors or some one to rep- 
resent them shall have the opportunity to 
demonstrate the value of their tools by 
actual use among growing crops. I have 
probably more than twenty varieties of 
these slide hoes on my seed farms, and 
before now have had a very pleasant 
hour testing them by the help of my men 
side by side among my growing onions 
to ascertain their comparative merits. 

I hardly feel like closing this article 
without a word about a new labor-saver 
among bed stuff which I have used for 
the past two years. Itis not a hoe, but it 
does a hoe’s work better than a hoe, in 
that it destroys weeds where a hoe can- 
not get at them. I refer toa hand-weeder 
which embodies the Reed principle. It 
is mounted on two wheels, and has the 
long wire teeth of the Reed weeder, but 
is sufficiently small to be used by hand. 
Every farmer and gardener who has 
raised onions knows that the weeds are 
up before the onions are. Now, the ca- 
pacity of this hand-weeder is to kill the 
weeds before the onions break ground, 
and this it does very effectually if dragged 
over the bed before the onions are up, 
just as soon as the young weedsare fairly 
sprouted. I have used it this spring on 
an onion bed of six acres, going both 
ways; and the saving of finger weeding 
has been very marked. A neighbor used 
it ona piece badly infested with chick- 
weed even after the onions were up, and 
he feels positive that it was the salvation 
of bis crop. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass, 





A Stickleback’s Nest. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


Wuat is a stickleback, do you ask—a 
bird? Well, it does not build its nest 
among the branches like most of the 
birds; nor upon the ground, like the 
whippoorwill and bobolink; neither does 
it dig into a tree or stump, like the wood- 
pecker and chickadee; nor into a bank, 
like the sand-swallow; nor deep down 
under the leaves, like an oven-bird. It 
does not build high up in the air, because 
it cannot fly; nor uponthe ground, for it 
cannot walk; nor in a tree-trunk or sand- 
bank or among the leaves, because it 
cannot creep, crawlor climb. In fact, it 
could not live very long in the open air, 
anyway. 

Delicate, do you say? Oh no! the 
stickleback is very sturdy and pugna- 
cious, fully capable of holding its own, 
and not unwilling to grasp a little more, 
sometimes. It is not large, of course, 
only two or three inches in length; but 
it is a twoorthree inches of concentrated 
vitality and independence. You might 
think that its lack of wings or arms or 
legs would be a disadvantage, or that it 
could not be very strong if the mere fact 
of being in the open air would kill it; but 
the stickleback is of an entirely different 
mind. Existence is a very lively matter 
to him, whether he be forwarding his 
architectural plans of nest-building, or 
engaged in the congenial pursuit of fili- 
bustering among the neighborhood in- 
habitants. 

Early in June is his time for house- 
building, and he is very particular about 
the site. Even after a place has been 
decided upon he will move a long time 
about the same locality, frequently quit- 
ting it and then returning. At length, 


apparently satisfied, he begins work by 
digging into the mud at the bottom of a 
river or lake, and ends by- burying him- 
self there, ‘Then, working vehemently, 
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and turning with great rapidity round 
and round, he forms a cavity, which is 
bounded by the earthy matter thrown out 
at the edges. This preliminary work exe- 
cuted, he withdraws in search of vege- 
table threads or filaments of roots. 
Seizing these between his teeth, he re- 
turns directly to the little trench which 
he has dug, and places and arranges 
them with his head, taking some grains 
of sand to keep them in position, and 
rubbing them well intothe mud. When 
he is assured that the fragile filaments 
will not be washed away by the stream, 
he goes te seek more, and adjusts them 
as he did the first. The same work is 
repeated over and over again, until the 
bottom of the trench is covered with a 
sufficient bed of weeds. The time arrives 
when the layers are thick enough; allthe 
parts are attached one to the other very 
nicely, and are well trimmed, because the 
stickleback has rubbed the ends with the 
mucous matter which exudes from open- 
ings along his sides. 

There is much intelligence displayed 
in the details of the operation. In pla- 
cing the materials, the stickleback seems 
at first simply to heap them up; but when 
once the first row is fixed, he disposes 
them with more care, arranging them to 
suit the opening at the entrance of the 
nest. If the work is not perfect the 
clever workman draws the defective 
pieces out, fastens them, and works away 
until he has assured himself that all is 
as he wishes, Among the materials 
brought, those which have an incon- 
venient form or size are immediately 
rejected. The stickleback rapidly moves 
his fins to produce strong currents, as if 
he would assure himself of the solidity 
of his edifice, and that none of it can be 
washed away. 

After the foundations of the nest are 
laid, the architect must travel much in 
order to complete it to his satisfaction. 
He continues to procure materials, shape 
the sidesand bottom of the trench, orna- 
menting them with weeds, pressed and 
crossed the one over the other. The 
stickleback always glues these together 
with the utmost care. 

Next he introduces himself between the 
two upright walls and proceeds to con- 
struct the roof. Fresh weeds are brought 
and placed upon the top of the walls 
already tormed, and then fastened at 
their extremities. He always pursues 
his work in the same manner, fixing and 
turning the grass-blades with his snout, 
trimming the walls of the edifice, and 
agglutinating them with the gummy 
fluid pressed from the pores of his body. 
The cavity is particularly the object of 
his care; he rectifies many mistakes in 
it, until the sides of the nest are well 
formed. Sometimes the domicil is 
closed at one of its extremities, but more 
often it is open at both ends. The 
opening opposite to that by which the 
animal enters so frequently to accom- 
plish its work is allowed to remain very 
small. It is constructed with the ut- 
most care; not one blade of grass pro- 
jects beyond another; the surface is 
glued and polished with the most minute 
precautions, to render the passage easy. 

The nest of the fresh-water stickleback 
is about the size of a small hazel-nut. 
The eggs, about the size of poppy-seeds, 
are deposited within. The male makes 
the nest, and afterward watches it with 
great care—a cafe not unnecessary, as 
the eggs are most acceptable food to any 
other stickleback which can get at them. 

If the different species of the true 
stickleback act in exactly the same man- 
ner, the method of working differs in 
some species of the great division of 
thorn-backed fishes. The male in every 
“species is always the sole architect, and 
he shows no less skill, no less vigilance 
than the true stickleback. He fixes his 
nest atacertain hight from the bottom, 


among the stems or on the leaves of the 


plants which interlace the waters. He 
makes choice of most delicate materials 
—water-weeds and very light or very 
delicate filaments of herbs. He carries 
these to the place where he intends to 
construct his edifice, taking wonderful 


care to make them stick to the vegetabies - 
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on which they are to remain, and to pre- 
vent them from -being carried away by 
the stream. The nest is finished when 
the walls of the tube are lined and the 
entrance smoothed. 

The vital energies of the stickleback 
rank high. They can endure a direct 
transfer from fresh to salt water, a 
change which would kill most fish. 

Sticklebacks and thornbacks are not 
the only fish which imitate birds in ma- 
king nests for their eggs. Goldfish con- 
struct their nests with leaves, but some- 
times a hole is dug in the river-bank. 
The father and mother watch in turns 
with devoted attention, and defend with 
courage their future family. This dis- 
play of parental feeling is to be especially 
noted, as it is exceedingly rare among 
fish. 


Peace Date, R. I. 


Chinese Food Shops in San 
Francisco. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


THE people of China havea saying that 
when the bean sends up its first two 
leaves, the bean is ‘‘ cutting its teeth.’ 
If you walk in the Chinese quarter of 
San Francisco, you are often reminded 
of this saying, if you know it, because 
every now and then in front of some 
Chinese vegetable shop sits for sale a 
pail of beans that have sprouted. 
Whether they would be classified by the 
Chinese as beans that have ‘‘ cut their 
teeth,’’ or not, each of the cream-colored 
beans carries a pale sprout about three 
inches long. The pail of sprouted beans 
looks rather strange, but the sprouts are 
no doubt tender. ‘‘ Good to eat,” a Chi- 
nese vender assured me, as | held one of 
his sprouted beans. 

To judge from the San Francisco Chi- 
nese, the yellow race are fond of ‘‘greens”’ 
of different varieties. One kifd bears 
yellow flowers looking exactly like those 
of mustard. A young lady missionary 
among the Chinese of San Francisco 
told me that the Chinese cook their 
greens only about three minutes in 
water, and some of the greens are very 
nice. One notices in the shops that the 
greens for sale are tied in little bundles. 
One wonders at first what the tying sub- 
stance is, since it is not common white 
twine. Ask a Chinese dealer what he 
ties with, and he may show you, standing 
just inside his shop, a long, paper- 
covered bundle of the tying material, 
which is a long, narrow green grass. It 
looks much like the long, narrow leaves 
of the pampas-grass, save that this Chi- 
nese tying grass is quite narrow and 
must possess more stoutness than pam- 
pas-grass has fortying. Chinese butch- 
ers frequently sell vegetables as well as 
meat, and the Chinese customers seem 
to buy in quite small quantities. One 
‘sees the Chinese going through the 
streets with low little brown paper cornu- 
copias from the butcher’s, perhaps a few 
small pieces of meat in the cornucopia, 
and almost always a little of greens or 
vegetables added to the purchase. Here 
and there on the Chinese streets one 
passes the table of a Chinese fortune- 
teller, the man standing or sitting be- 
hind it, and on the table of one specta- 
cled fortune-teller I have seen what was 
probably the fortune-teller’s future din- 
ner waiting—a brown paper of vege- 
tables. The Chinese cook things in 
‘*cooking oil’’ a great deal, and in one 

mission house I have seen a Chinese 

woman throwing into a kettle of hot 

‘cooking oil,’ on a stove, the tops of a 

vegetable that looks somewhat like a 
very long-stemmed lettuce. Two Chi- 
nese girls were pulling the leaves off 
this kind of vegetable, previous to cook- 
ing. The wet vegetable leaves, of course, 

caused a great sputtering in the ‘‘cook- 

ing oil.”’ I have seen the same vege- 

table, apparently, piled on the edge of a 

sidewalk in Chinatown, and one China- 

man informed me that the vegetable’s 
name is chi yong tot. 

Noticeable for sale in Chinese stores 
are the little piles of bean curds, because 
_of their yellow color. These bean curds 
are yellow rectangles, about four by four 
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or five inches. On each rectangle of this 
yellow curd there are some Chinese 
characters in the center. I am informed 
that, when broken, this bean curd looks 
somewhat like bonny-clabber. - 

Sugar-cane is for sale in San Francisco 
Chinese stores. One may see long sugar- 
cane standing up against the side of a 
house, perhaps, as one might set up a 
number of fishing-poles. The sugar-cane 
is from China, the Chinaman tells you. 
It looks like long bamboo; but the Chi- 
nese cut it into lengths, about seven 
inches or so long, and sell two such 
lengths for five cents. No doubt the 
little Chinese children, of whom one sees 
so many in San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
blissfully suck sugar-cane when they can 
get it. 

One sees many baskets of what look 
like potatoes that have turned to wood. 
A Chinaman will tell you that they are 
‘* potato,’”’ but, perhaps, the tubers area 
kind of taro. At all events. such pota- 
toes do not look inviting. The inside of 
one [ saw looked as the mahogany color- 
ed old wood looks sometimes inside an 
old board that is almost ready to come 
to pieces. 

In one window are some yellowish 
things that are fish-fins. They sell at 
fifty cénts an ounce, so probably are not 
indulged in daily. Shark’s fins fried in 
batter are said to be called fu yung 
chee, and there is also said to be sucha 
Chinese dish as shark’s fins stewed with 
ham and eggs. 

One sees a shallow round basket of 
white watermelon seeds for sale. The 
Chinese eat these, and watermelon seeds 
are said to be fashionable at their 
New Year’s. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Personals. 





THE Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, W. E. Stanley, is a na- 
tive of Ohio, but has lived in Kansas for 
twenty-eight years. He is, furthermore, 
a lawyer, a total abstainer both from liq- 
uor and tobacco, a member of the Meth- 
odist Church, and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 


....-A correspondent of a Chicago pa- 
per met, the other day, a cadet of the 
Naval Academy, and asked him if he 
knew Constructor Hobson. ‘‘ Yes; he 
has been my teacher for two years. I 
know him well.’’ ‘‘What sort of a fel- 
low is he?’ ‘‘ Wheels in his head,”’ was 
the laconic reply. ‘‘ Triple-expansion 
crank.’’ ‘‘Know his business?” “TI 
should think he does! Nobody knows it 
any better than he.’’ 


....Lord Salisbury’s fourth son, Lieut. 
Edward H. Cecil, has just distinguished 
himself in the Egyptian campaign, and 
has been promoted to a captaincy. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener has made special 
reterence to him in his dispatches, which 
is a great honor. The young man 
is thirty-one years old, and is de- 
scribed as a fine-looking, well-fermed 
soldier. Four years ago he married Miss 
Violet Maxse, whois the second daughter 
of Admiral Frederick A. Maxse. | 


....The expedition to the South Pole, 
under the command of Mr. Borchgre- 
vink, is now expected to sail from London 
by July 12th, on board the ‘‘ Southern 
Cross.”’ Mr. Borchgrevink says he does 
not expect to return to London before 
1900, and takes with him dogs, sleds, 
catrier-pigeons and provisions for three 
years. In 1894 he was the first to set foot 
on the Antarctic continent, which some 
believe to be as large as Europe, and his 
present expedition will be the first at- 
tempt to penetrate into the interior. 


....Lieut. Victor Blue, who has just 
made a seventy-mile trip on muleback 
around and back of Santiago in order 
to verify the reports that Admiral Cer- 
vera is bottled up in the harbor, is, like 
Lieutenant Hobson and Ensign Bagley, 
a Southerner, He has been in the navy 
fifteen years, and is one of the most pop- 
ular men in the service, He is about six 
feet high, with black hair and brown 
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eyes,and is a typical Southern gentle- 
man. He was never thought of as a 
particularly brilliant man; but he was 
afraid of nothing, and would obey an 
order if it cost him his life. 


....King Menelek, of Abyssinia, has 
not yet made up his mind whether he 
will gotothe Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
But whether he goes or not he has deci- 
ded inthe meantime to visit Jerusalem, 
not merely because he holds the Chris- 
tian faith but in order to see the spot, if 
possible, where the Queen of Sheba had 
her famousinterview with King Solomon 
some three thousand years ago. The 
Negus claims that the Queen is the 
founder of his dynasty and his direct 
ancestress, he being the ninety-seventh 
in descent from that illustrious person- 
age. 

....The report is abroad that the King 
of Korea is going to be married again. 
This announcement is of considerable im- 
portance to unmarried subjects of the 
realm, for there is a Korean law which 
says that no marriage may take place in 
the land till the King marries. Sincethe 
murder of the Queen, two years ago, 
none of the members of the good families 
have married; but they have at last 
brought such pressure to bear upon the 
King that he has selected tora wifea 
Korean woman about thirty years old, 
and very handsome. The King is about 
sixty. 


...»Miss Long, the daughter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, who is a recent 
graduate of the Medical School of Johns 
Hopkins University, at Baltimore, has 
just become a nurse in the Naval Hospi- 
tal at Brooklyn. As a rule only male 
nurses are employed at the Naval Hos- 
pital, but the employés have been so 
overworked recently that they appealed 
to Washington for further assistance, 
and Miss Long,’in company with three 
other young ladies, at once volunteered 
for service. The Navy Department im- 
mediately granted their request, and they 
are now quietly performing the same 
duties as the regular attachés at the 
hospital. Mrs. John Addison Porter, 
wife of the President’s secretary, has also 
volunteered as an army nurse, and has 
already joined the staff of Miss Clara 
Barton, President of the Red Cross So- 
ciety. 


«++eThe Rev. Dr. Silas C. Swallow, 
one of the nominees for Governor of 
Pennsylvania, stands on a platform with 
a considerable number of planks, for he 
was first nominated by a body of men 
representing all parties, who asked him 
to run on the platform of honest govern- 
ment, then by the Prohibition Party and 
next the Populists, and last the Liberal 


party. Dr. Swallow came into public 
prominence a little over a year ago, 
when he fearlessly attacked the Repub- 
lican ring, which has so long controlled 
the State of Pennsylvania. This brought 
him into such prominence that he was 
nominated by the Prohibition Party for 
State Treasurer, and to everybody’s as- 
tonishment polled a vote of 119,000, or 
about five times the usual poll of that 
party. Before Dr. Swallow became a 
minister he was a lawyer; but he entered 
the Methodist Church and soon became 
presiding elder of the Altoona district, 
and finally the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Methodist. 


...-All the rear-admirals of our navy, 
except Admiral Dewey, are soon to retire 
on account of the age-limit law. Rear-Ad- 
miral William A. Kirkland, Commandant 
of the Mare Island, Cal., Navy-yard, is 
the first, and he goes out of office on July 
3d; the others will retire during the next 
few months,.and they are Rear-Admirals 
Joseph N. Miller, commanding the Pacific 
station; Montgomery Sicard, President 
of the Naval War Board; E. O. Mat- 
thews, President of the Examining and 
Retiring Board; F. M. Bunce, command- 
ing the New York Navy-yard, andC. S. 
Norton, Commandant of the Washington 
Navy-yard. All of these officers, except 
Rear-Admiral Miller, are likely to be re- 
tained in their present places during the 
continuance of the war, because of the 
non-availability of the officers on the 
active list to take their places. Rear- 
Admiral Miller is the exception, because 
he is in command of a fleet, and retired 
officers are not eligible for such duty un- 
less specially authorized by Act of Con- 
gress. By Admiral Kirkland’s retire- 
ment, Acting Rear-Admiral Sampson, 
who commands our naval forces in the 


West Indies, will be raised to the rank of 
Commodore. His actual rank is now only 
Captain. 








1000 Miles 
of Comfort 


Are secured by travelers who use 
the great through trains over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, between the cities of 
of Chicago, Boston and New York. 
A route widely celebrated for the 








safety, comfort and care of its 
patrons, fast trains, punctual service 
and splendid equipment. Send for 
free copy of ‘‘Book of Trains’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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other conditions ; 
I have found 


quality.’ 


Aug. 22, ’96, says: 


minuria and Bright’s * 
whether acute or chronic, as 
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Bright’s Disease 
BUFFALO 


A Veritable Antidote. 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor of Medical A 
Bishop's University, pone rake rw m2 ; Jurisprudence, 


“In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s Disease of the 
origin, as well as in Albuminuria of 
LITHIA WATER taic “antigcc, 

R table antidote, 


and I know of no other natural agent Possessing this important 


Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic 


George Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris. D, , 
-M. .D. : t Ledi- 
cine of the Faculty of Paris, in the Noe Yous ‘Medical | bese 


‘‘There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albu- 
Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet.” R 
For sale by Druggists and Grocers. Book of testimonials sent free on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. : 
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Heart Troubles: 


are usually 
symptomsof in-§ 
digestion. Fer- 
menting food 
causes palpita- § 
tion and pain. ¢ 
Tarrant’s 
Seltzer ‘ 
Aperient 7 
relieves the symptom at once by re- 
moving the cause. Endorsed by § 
) Physicians for 50 years. ‘ 


50c. and $1. All druggists. 
and BRONCHITIS 


A guaranteed Cure 


CATA RR for these diseases is 


Cutler’s Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inh ° 
All druggists sell it, or sent by mail for $1. po 


W.H. SMITH & co., Props, Buffalo N. v. 
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Stop that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents 


CLUB RATES. 





Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5-00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to swbscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udsing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, tor75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street, 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St, 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: . 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s; 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Heiman-Taylor Company 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St, 

















Healthful 
Cream of Tartar 
Powder. 

No Alum 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
: NEW YORK. 


BY STEAM, 


CARPETS | = 
CLEANED | ne rv0on, 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 
419 to 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 182 88th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 


WH Jacksav-&(o 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Headquarters 
Mantels, Open Fireplaces, 


Fixtures & Tiles. 
Elegant Stock. Best Service. Makers’ Prices. 





The Lorillard 
Refrigerator 


1168 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Established 1877. 
Saves 40 Per Cent. in Ice. 


The Only Sanitary Refrigerator. 





The New Opal giass-lining has received the approval 
of the leading Sanitary Experts and Architects. 
Catalogues, drawings, etc., free, on application. 
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You tell the cook to 
fill the kettle from the 
cold water tap. But 
she oversleeps herself, 
and using hot water 
saves time. Which 
does she take? 

If you have a Brown 
Brothers’ Cold-Drawn 
Seamless Copper 
House Range Boiler, it 
does not matter, be- 
cause that gives 


Clea Hot Water. 


Booklet for the asking. 


Randolph & Clowes, 


Box 1 0, 
Waterbary, Conn. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pitisburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
. Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAENESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } Ciselnnatl e 
in le 
soxsrems J" | guaranteed. 
=" it to be: 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
jicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY = Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. combinations o' 


Zinc, 
Barytes, 
White Lead, none. 
Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
barytes is sold at about 4c. per Ib. 
Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable 
dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 


See list of genuine brands. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing — of house painted in different designs or various styies or 

shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 
“St. Louis Strictly Pure White Lead, 
124%, 25, 50 and 100-lb. kegs, 

Analysis of this mixture shows 


| 26.03% 
73-97% 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.—THE LARKIN IDEA 
fully explained in beautiful free book- 
let. Free Sample Soap if mention 
this publication. 

THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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*‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.”’ 


Walter Baker & G0’s 


wh Breakfast 


Ri (icoa 


“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CEN’ a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific. Music and Art 
Thoroughly first-class in every resp.ct. Expense very 
moderate, Send for Catalogue to 

REV.S. A. MARTIN, D.D., President, 
____ Chambersburg, Pa. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 
130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





LYMYER aby Dumiotmninis 
CHURCH a re 


r ie Cinchont Bel Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
HOUSE CLEANER 
and PACKER. 


Honest Workers, Highest References, 
Reduced Rates. 
FRANCIS TURNER, 


419 4th Avenue, Cor. 29th St., New York. 
Drop Postal-card, willcall. 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 


** After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under«this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with Richard E. 

i 







Cochran, 3d Vice-President, at tne Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEO President. 
GEO. .. Vice- t. 
Cc. P. FRALEI Vice-President, 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN 3d Vice- President. 
Aas WHR WRIGEHTE, .i5 000 0060s .evusescnesiun Secretary. 
J.L.KENWAY Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN............2-2--ccccccvecesee Actuary. 
ARTMUR. CG. PIREY 6 .o.0sccccccccccccsncvscosuce Cashier 
SOHN PB MUNN. «2. .cccccercecssccces cs Medical Director 
* FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO.G. WILLIAMG.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 

PR 8 nee Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR. Prest Imp. & Traders’ Nut. Bank, 
JAMES R. PLUM....... ... ESSN 





J. M1. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 








="J.|B.. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 

















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
WHERE 


SHALL WE SPEND 
THE 


SUMMER? 


THE ERIE answers this important question 
in its handsomely illustrated publications just 
issued. 

RURAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by 
its lines and branches in Sullivan, Orange and 
Rockland Counties. New York; Wayne and Pike 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic and Bergen 
Counties, New ee Containing a complete 
directory of hotels and boarding houses, as well 
as information regarding distances, rates of fare, 
and train service. Can be obtained from any 
ERIE ticket agent, or by sending six cents in 
stamps to General Passenger Agent. 


FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


containing valuable articles on the fresh-water 
game fish, and methods of catching them, and a 
complete directory of the streams, lakes and 
poe on the ERIE where the best fishing may 
be found ; also, distances, rates of fare, cost of 
boats and guides, kinds of fish and records of best 
catches. Can be obtained from ERIE ticket agents 
or from 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen’! Passenger Agent, N. Y. 
Take the Delightful Ocean Sail 














we ENGLISH 
FLAG ....10 


NOVA SCOTIA 


the IDEAL SUMMER LAND-—the land of 
bright days and cool nights, of surpassin 

scenery and romantic legend—the land o 
honest hospitality and delightfully low 
rates for board. 


BE SURE TO GO BY THE 
Splendid S.S. Boston or Yatmouth of the 
oid-established Yarmouth Line, sailing from 
Lewis Wharf at 12 noon every Tuesday and 
Friday during May and June. 

After July 1, every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 

Reaching Yarmouth early the next morn- 
ing, making close connections for all points 
in the Provinces. 

Tickets sold and baggage checked through. 

Handsomel illustrated guide book, 
‘Beautiful Nova Scotia’’ (1898), by mail, 10 
cents. For staterooms, descriptive folders 
and other information, address 

H. F. HAMMOND, Agent. 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. (Limited), 





43 Lewis Wharf, Boston Mass. 2ic 
SUMMER | ae 
| LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
$4.00 to $10.00 per week. 


HOMES 


Described in Illustrated 
book. 


Sent for 5c. postage. 


Address A. W. ECCLE- 
STONE, 8.P.A., CVR.R 








HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


in the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Del- 
aware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and branches 
of the New York, Ontario and Western Ry., a region of 
great beauty and absolute healthfulness, 2, feet 
above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. 
Send 6 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call and 
get free at offices below, the hand 1 d 
Book, ‘SUMMER HOMES,” of 160 pages. It gives list 
of Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their loca- 
tion, rates, attractions, etc. 

IN NEW YORK : 118. 165, 171, 871. 944. 1,823 Broadway, 
287 4th Av.,3 Park Place, Journal Recreation Bureau, 
737 6th Av., 251 Columbus Av., 1583 E. 125th St., 273 W. 
125th St., Ticket Offices, Franklin and W. 42d St. Fer- 


es. 
IN BROOKLYN: 4Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office. 
Passenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 
J.C ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver Street, New York. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Land Ideal for Attractive Homes 
SUITED TO EVERY GRADE OF INCOME. 
Oceanand Sound, Field and Forest, Lakes 


and Bays, Hills and Vales. 
All are foundin nature’s best form, furnishing perfect 
conditions for every sport and pleasure, rest or recrea- 
tion, good air, good water, good roads. Frequent and 
efficient train servite by the 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 


Cinder Ballast, Hard Coal Engines, Express Trains, 
Pintsch Gas, No Dust, N 4 — No Lost Time, 








make a combination unsurpassed. Perfect Cycling over 
ideal roads for tours, jaunts or record-breaking rides. 

For illustrated descriptive books, send in stamps: 6 
cents for ‘“‘Long Island.’’ 5 cents for “ Unique Lon 
Island,” 4 cents for “Summer Homes on Long Island,” 
2 cents for ‘* Cyclers’ Paradise.” 


H.M. SMITH, H. B. FULLERTON, 
Traffic Manager. Special Ag’t Pass. Dept 


____ LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
Where People 
are Going .. .. 

this Summer. coi ut 


lest the *‘ ocean greyhounds” to any great 
extent, nor waste much powder shelling 
summer resorts. The dons will have other 
business. 

Still, it is already quite evident that neither 
the transatlantic trip nor the seashore are 
going to be entirely popular. Those who 

eel they must go somewhere (as who does 
not) are turning their eyes in other direc- 
tions. Where more gratefully than toward 
the breezy mountain areas of our great 
Northwest? Take Banff for instance. We 
are getting so manv more inquiries than 
ever before that we believe this delightful 
resort is going to be ‘‘just the fashion.” 

t Banff is located our own magnificent 
hotel, the famous medicinal hot springs, 
the ‘‘lakes in the clouds.’’ There one 
enjoys a'l sports with rod and gun, boat- 
ing, driving, wheeling, the health-giving 
mountain air, and an inspiring scenic pano- 
rama. Wecan’t recount here a hundredth 
part of its attractions, but we’ve prepared 
a pamphlet with half tone views and a 
topographical map showing all the moun- 
tains, glaciers, streams, lakes and pleasure 
resorts in the v’cinity. A postal-card will 
bring it, and we will alsosend another pam- 
phlet showing how the Canadian Pack fic 
Route can take you around the world; or we 
will send you a pamphlet about our China 
and Japan route, or one about our route to 
Alaska. 


’T will doubt- 
less be about as 
safe at the sea- 
shore oron the 
Atlantic this 
season as last. 











VERMONT 358 Broadway N 


E. V. SKINNER, G.E.A., 453 Broadway, N. Y. 
D. McNICOLL, P.T.I1., Montreal, Que. 
C. E. E. USSHER, G.P.A., Montreal, Que. 





‘WINDS 


NEW 


Entire Block on Fifth Avenue, 


OR 


HOTEL, 


YORK, 


THE COOLEST IN SUMMER. 
GRAND LOCATION. 


between 46th and 47th Streets. 


FLOODED with SUNLICHT and AIR 





$4.00 Per Day and Upwards. 





| AMERICAN PLAN, 


WARREN F. LELAND, 





Offers Superior Accommodations on 


' EUROPEAN PLAN, 
$1.50 Per Day and Upwards. 
Proprietor. 





